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" AN ample difcourTe upon the original of the Irifli^ and the 
antiquity of that people, whom in truth I think to be more ancient 
than moft I know in this end of the world, fo as it were in the 
handling of fome man of found judgement and plentiful reading, 
would be moft pleafant and profitable.'* 

SPENCER. 

THERE is at this day, no monument; or real argument that, 
when the Irifh were firft invaded, they had any ftone houfing 
at all, any money, any foreign trade, nor any learning but the legend 
of the faints, pialter, miffais, rituals, &c.. viz. nor geometry, ^bno- 
nomy, anatomy, archite^ure, enginery, painting, carving, nor any 
kind of manufacture, *nor the Icall ufc of navigation, or the art 
military. 

Sir WILLIAM PETTY. 
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WHEN I communicated to you my intention 
of fetting forth a Hiftory of the Revolu- 
tions of Ireland, from the moft early to the prefeot 
period, your advice was to touch as lightly as pof- 
fible upon the times preceding the invafion from 
England. * This accorded nearly with my own idea : 
for it being the deftination of that work to unfold 
the feveral political caufes, which have hitherto 
counterafted our natural advantages, I wiflied to 
execute it in the moft concife and ftriking manner, 
by exhibiting rather the fpirit than the letter of 
our melancholy record, without entangling either 
myfelf or my reader with difputed queftions of anti* 
quity, which, be they difpofed of whatever way they 
may, are not efTential to our main defign. 

But the interval between the legation of St. 
Patrick, and the domination of Henry IL — during 
which Ireland is known to have been the feat of 
piety and learning, — is a period peculiarly intereftirig 
to all thofe who are curious either in the original 
of nations, or in the revolutions of a people cer- 
tainly ancient and traditionally illuftrious* So fully 
penetrated was Dr. Johnfon with this opinion, that 
in a letter which I conveyed from him to Mr. 
0*Conor, in the year 1777, he thus exprefles him- 
felf : ** Dr. Leland begins his hiftory too late. The 
** ages which deferve an exaft enquiry, are thofe 

B ** times 
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" times (if fuch times there were) when Ireland 
" was the fchool of the Weft, the quiet habita*^ 
*' tion of fanftity and literature. If you could give 
^ a hiftory, though imperfeft, of the Irkh naaoQ^ 
^ from its converiion to Chriftianity, to the invafioii 
** from England, yon would amplify knowledge with 
^ Dew views and new objeds. Set about it therefore 
** if you can. Do what you can eafily do, without 
^^ anxious exadoefe. Lay the foundation, and 
" leave the fuperftrufture to pofterity.** 

This plan has not been followed by the writer 
to whom it was recommended, nor by any other 
to my knowledge* For our modern antiquaries, 
defpifing fo late zn illumination of their coontry^ 
as the knrodudioR of tbe Ghriftian religion, and 
the Latin alphabet by Si. Patrick, make an excur* 
fion of near two tboufand years bdbre this epoch f ; 
during which the Milefian Monarchy is reprefented 
as one of the moft renowned upon earth, flouriih^ 
ing in all thofe arts and fciences which embelliih 
ibciety, and dignify human nature: It therefore 
bdioved to remove popular prejudices on this fub- 
je£t ; for before we ccmvinoe, we muft undeceive. 
But whatever belonged to the antiquities was, never- 
iheiefs, confined to a preliminary analyfis. 

Your converfation, however, determined me to^ 
retrench even what "I had written. Accordingly, 
fbon after my return from your Tt^eulum, 1 J*et 
;ibout feparating the ecclefiaftical and literary mat-* 
ter from what was merely civil ;md political, and 

thus 

f Hsc infula, ampliffimum qoondftn regom theatnzm, regn 
abfolntos, 136 £thoicx>t Sc 48 Chriftianot» ad aanum a partu 
Viiginis I022> per aanot 13 14^ hprcmo ftxptro ia%Bi.viu 

O Flaherty* p. 17. 

O'Neal of Ulftcr writes thus to the Pbpe of Rome, John XXII. 
Snat patenutat veftr* wrurwtda, q^$d prtUr reget munru Sniut, 
fid omnes de nf^/hn majore Sniia 9tigimm fimffdtmd (tmgiuim ndi 
tram in eomStwna qmdammodo rtAntaUt) regu di fmgmm mofr^ 
rffifum nonaginta feptem m toia Hihertud mfida rtgnavenuii. 

See U(hert p. 378. 
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tbus has the former aflumed its prefent fliape ; but 
not without the affiftance of that large colleflion 
of MSS. which you put me in pofleflion of, the 
fiimmer before laft. And fuffer me now to make 
dits public acknowledgment of that, to me, invalua- 
ble obligation ; hoplefs of its being altogether im- 
puted to gratitude, whitft I am willing to confefs^ 
that it is not unmixed with vanity. 

If, by (implifying my original plan, tfaefe (heets ihall 
in any degree fupply what our learned friend con- 
fidered as a dejtderatvm in Irifli literature, they are 
indebted to you for the hint. In one refpeft, I 
fear, they will too nearly anfwcr what he expe&ed; 
for without anxiws exaQnefs they will unavoidably 
betray all that imperfeftion to which he gave fuch a 
latitude ; but they can fcarcely amplify knowledge, 
becaufe they cannot furnifh new o^eAs, and they 
only afpire at giving new views of iuch as are oldf. 
A lens does not create the rays of light, it only 
collets diem. And fuch only are here felefted as 
may bear upon our fubjeft with the ftrongeft eflFeft. 

To others we leave the field of fiftion, where 
the gleanings of a thoufand years have only accu'^ 
mulated evidences to prove a millennium of poverty. 
And, therefore. Sir William Temple complained 
that Ireland was lefs known than any other coun- 
try, as to its ancient ftate. How far the genealo- 
gies and etymologies of the antiquaries, fince his 
time, have promoted that knowledge, let others 
decide ; for they furpafs my comprehenfion. The 
zeal of thcfe writers, for their country's glory, 
may perhaps be equal to mine, but certainly it is 
not founded upon the fame views of fociety in 
general, nor of that of Ireland in particular. I am 
free to own myfclf not altogether infenfible to a 
certain degree of credit, which may be refleded 
firom the ancient celebrity of my native country ; and 
therefore I wilhed to redeem her from the impu- 
tation of repofmg her head upon tradition alone. 

B 2 Under 
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Under this impreiTion I have now laboured to afcer» 
tain the fad,bevond the cavil of fcepticifm, that there 
was a time (ot which Dr. Johnfon doubted) whea 
Ireland was th£ school of the Wsst. But 
well aware that this high charader now (lands but 
as the (hadow of a name ; I do not fuppon her title 
to that name, by declaiming on the literature and 
renown of pagan phiiofophers and kings. I found 
her trophies on a more folid bafis. I give memoirs, 
ihort but authentic, of fuch worthies as have rifea 
above the flandard of their times, and produce fpe- 
cimens, not contemptible, of their writings, during 
the four or five firft centuries of the middle age * ; 
that learned candour may be freed from toil in 
forming an eftimate of the priftine (late of religion, 
manners, letters and tade in this country. 

We may be allowed, upon this occs^ion, to ufe 
the words of Plutarch, in his life of Thefeus, an 
hero of a very fabulous age : " Permit us to take 
•* from fable her extravagance, make her yield 
^^ to truth, and accept the form of hidory.^ But 
^' where (he obftinately defpifes probability, and 
*\ refufes to mix with what is credible, we muft im- 
^^ plore the candour of our readers and their kind 
^* indulgence for the tales of antiquity." 

Before I proceed further, it niuft not be con- 
cealed, that after feparating (as has been obferved) 
the ecclefiaftical from the civil hiftory, the former 
was, laft fpring, publiihed in a periodical paper, 
under the fignature of Ieuneus ; an awkward 
vehicle, I muft confefs, for fuch matter. It ferved, 
however, to convey to me the feotiments of the 
public mind, in fuch a manner as emboldens me to 
republi(h in a more connected and, perhaps, more 
permanent, form : efpecially as the doing fo meets 
the earneft wi(hes of one, fo highly di(lingui(hed for 

literature 

* That fpacc, of about icx>o years, between the fall of the 
Wcftetti and that of the Kadtrn empire,i8 what I call the mUMr age. 
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Gierature and tafte, that his approbation alone ihould 
be a fuificient imprimatur. It was, alfo, a fatisfac- 
tion tb find that thofe gentlemen, who had been the 
aflbdates of Colonel Vallancey, in writing the 
Calle3a$iea de Rebus Hibemicisj departed from him 
and publifhed, in the fame paper, a long feries of 
letters addreffed to Ierneus, all confirmative of 
lus opinions refpeftin^ Iriih antiquities, and repro- 
bating all along certain etymological conclufions of 
the Colonel's, which lemeus was not gloffologifl: 
enough to underftand. 

But what I am mod bounden to obferve to you is, 
diat during the courfe of thofe publications, a friend 
of the Colonel's, with a warmth of zeal very dif- 
proportionate to the coldnefs of the fubjeft, took 
up the pen, and £aeraed to reft his defence on a letter 
from the author of the fublime and beautiful. From 
fuch authority brneus could not think of appealing \ 
but he did not think that the fcope of that letter 
went fo dire£tly to the Colonel's vindication as his 
friend fuppofed. And if, by paraphrafing part of 
it, and commenting upon the reft, he has forced its 
language to fpeak a fenfe different from what it can 
bear, he now folicits pardon for the liberty he has 
taken. 

March 17, 1789. 
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THE origin of nations has been generally otia 
of the firft fubje£ts of invdtigation, after the 
twilight between intelleftual darkneis and illnmina* 
tion is over, and the public mind is awake to literary 
curiofity. Contentions hare, of courfe, arifen abcmt 
antiquity, at diflferent times, in almoft every parf cf 
the world, and have been condu£l:ed with a degree 
of ^eal, very difproportioned to the importance of 
the fubje^. But as larger mealuret of information 
have been* diilributed to any nation, in the fame 
proportion has this national vanity fublided, becaufe 
the glory of an illuilrious origin can be of little 
value, even if it could be proved : but inftead of 
proof, the mod diligent enquiries geoerally termi- 
nate in downright ignorance of the matter, or in a 
neil of pirates, or a band of free-booters, or the 
hut of the barbarian, or the foreft of the £sivage« 
Inftead then of exploring the footfteps of our an* 
ceftors, in the moft imperfeft ftate of fociety, we 
fhould rather haften to cover the nakednefs c^ our 
fathers. 

The firft hiftorians. were all poets, becaufe verfe 
aflifted the memory; and memory alone recorded 
the verfe. But recollection foon fails, and tradition 
but ill conveys the frail memorial of pad events. 
Letters give permanency lo verfe, but as long as 
hGt is at the difcretion of poetry, not even writing 
can redeem the hiftory of ancient times from the 
imputation of fabulous. Our metrical hiftories, 
though MSS. and preferved with care, are at bed 
but rude monuments ; yet, rude though they be, 
they difcover a confiderable advancement in the 

arts 
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wrH of life. And if the movements of the humaa 
mind towards ibcial te&nement can be fuccefs- 
itiHy traced, the purfuit may become interefting. 
An 4tttempt9 therefore, to illttftrate the early flate 
of letters and re%ion in IreUlid, cannot be alto- 
gether ufelefs; andttay be, u ksJi ft> its natives, 
entertaining. 

To fiibftantiate our cifi^im to a very temote 
aMiqnity, fome writers think it fuficient if they 
difcover a fikiilitode between fome prefent Irifli ecu- 
lom^ Or remain of rude art, and thofe of ancient 
Gaul, Greece, Perfia, Hiebnicia, or other countries 
celebrated in ftory: not confidermg, that they, in 
fe d(»ng, only adduce arguments for the ancient 
rodenefs of &kCfk countries, not for the refinement 
<^ their own. For rude monuments and caftoms, 
be thev fonnd where they may, are the moft indeli- 
ble' tens of the rudenefs of the times in which they 
were eroded, or ufed. Jf they would evince the 
refitl^ment of Ireland from its conformity to thofe 
eoiintlies of fuondam refinement, they fhould point 
ont fhe veftiges of either ancient magnitude or ele- 
gance in the works of this country. 

If then w^ are to be for ever coUefting the beg- 
gtrly 'elements of rudife monuments, the rudcft upon 
which the penury of language is obliged to bellow 
the name of art ; our puriuit is puerile, nay childifh 
indeed. If the moft civilized cotintrics on earth 
have ftlU fuch remains, this only proves that they 
once were barbarous, elfe fuch monuments would 
not have been ereded. For if luch things could 
eftablifh antiquity, then all countries, whidi poflefs 
diem, would be equally ancient ; and we read of 
fcarce any without them. If antiquity means any 
thing honourable to any nation, it muft mean that, 
that nation has been for a long period of time re- 
moved from die infantine fbte of fociety in which 
tbofe rude monuments were produced. The purfuit 
of antiquity fhould go no farther than ii is con- 

ne^^ed 
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neded with higher efforts of art, and lefs equivocal 
fymptoms of nafcent civilization. All beyond are 
feas of glafs, and fhips of amber. 

It is no fhame for any nation to have been once 
barbarous * ; all nations in Europe have been fo^ 
becaufe they once were young, and like young chil- 
dren, they had nothing worth recording, and like 
them too, in another refpeft, they would have been 
incapable of recording them, even if they were worth 
notice. Upon this ground the intrinfic glory of 
Ireland is more iirmly eftabiiihed, by confidering it 
as a new^ than as an old^ nation. For if her fons were 
once fo accompliflied, they muft now confefe them- 
felves to have degenerated. If Pagan Ireland was 
the nurfe of heroes and philofophers, is it not the 
greater reproach to Chriftian Ireland that (he has 
lor fo many ages groaned in fervitude and groped 
in ignorance ? It muft, upon a difpaffionate efti- 
mate, do mod credit to this country to be con- 
fidered as an infant ftate, emerging from ignorance 
and barbarifm, like Hercules arifmg front his cradle, 
and like him too labouring under a hard tafk- 
mafter. 

For fuppofe that our Ogygian writers could trace 
up their genealogy to Japhetf, and could prove 

that 

* It 18 here, on fctting out, obfcrved, that if the epithet 
harlarousj by its application to our anceftors, (hould offend any 
defcription of the Irifh nation, I fhould be exceedingly forry to 
incur their cenfure ; I fhoukl be glad to deprecate it by every 
acknowledgment confiftent with truth. And therefore I beg of 
them to obferve, that thia epithet is never ufed as exprefiive of 
any particular difpofition of mind, but only as relative to man- 
ners ; and no other word could be thought of fo much in ufe, and 
fo fit to chant£^erife a certain ftage of advancement, in the pro- 
grefi of focicty, from its infancy of (avagenefs and rudenefs 
to its maturity of civility and refinement. 

f Yet docs not the attempt carry felf-rebukc on the very face 
i»f It ? Docs it not betray the novelty of the fyftem ? Does it 
not prove that it was invented after the introduAion of Chrif- 
tianity ? 
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that they knew their letters before any nation in 
Europe, then Spencer*^ queftion will return " iffucb 
** old Jcholars^ why fo unlearned JiillV* Suppofe 
alfo, that it could be true, what is aflferted, that 
our anceftors extended their conquefts in Britain, 
and to the Alps ; then let it be aiked, after raifing 
this vifion of ancient prowefs, does it redound to the 
true glory of this country, that in the moft early 
times, concerning which no two writers agree, our 
anceftors were fo potent ; but that in thofe lefs re- 
mote, of which there is no doubt, they were the 
trodden flaves of Danes and Norwegians ? Would 
not the Irifli, if a civilized people, have been the 
verieft daftards upon earth to fuffer fuch indignities, 
as they confefs they did, from the Turgeftan crew ? 
And if it be argued, that they regained their ancient 
greatnefs and fplendor, by the expulfion of the 
Danes, yet what rauft that greatnefs and fplendor 
have been, which, almoft without a blow, fubmitted 
to Englijh domination ? 

That ftate, whatever it may be called, in which 
Henry Plantagenet found Ireland, and which ren. 
dered her numerous chieftains fo pliable to his 
will, that moft Englifh writers call their fubmiffton 
to him a conquejl of the kingdom^ is alone fufficient 
to evince the infancy both of civil and military 
arts among the Irifh at that period. But are the 
Engliih a lefs refpe&able nation at this day, be- 
caufe a mixed breed of Britons, Saxons, Danes and 
Normans ? or, becaufe Csefar found the natives a 
fet of barbarians, if not favages, whofe only cover- 
ing was the (kins of beafts, who painted their faces 
blue, that they might look terrible in battle ; and 
were as ignorant of their orign, as the Mohawks or 
Cherokees. It would only argue imperfed civiliza- 
tion in us, the pofterity, to be fcandelized at the im- 
puted barbarifin of our forefathers. 

Yet, 
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lo rraicTunxs on the iccusiasticas 

Yet, fiiys Mr. O'Conor •, our writers •* tiam* 
*^ r^ly turn their thoughts from the tnifery of their 
^* country in their own days to its profperity in 
^ better." But when were the days better? Be 
they, however, better or worfe now, this is not a 
time for fuperitition to adore the departed fpirits of 
traditional fongs and legendary tales. The eighteenth 
is not the century for fupporting figments, which 
pofterity only pardons becaufe they are the produc** 
tions of the darkeft periods of the middle age. 

How long are we to continue the feoff and fcom 
of the learned world f , for perfifting in details as 

deftitute 

* Pre&oc to Ogy^ Viiidicated» p. 8. 

f <* Ireland remains to this day fuperftittoufly deroted to her 
ancient hiftory, fuUenly turns away from the ligbt of reformation 
that is fpread over the neighbouriag ifland, and wraps herfelf 
in the gloom of her own kgendary annals.'* Whitaker's Hif- 
tory of the BrkoAs» p. )• 

In the beginning of the laft centinr* the kamcd Camdts. 
was obliged to undennine, with refpeoful icepticifiaiy the ro-, 
mance of Brutus the Trojan, who is now buried in fiknt 
oblivion, with Scotia^ the daughter of Pharaoh and her numeroui 
progeny. Yet I am informed, that fome ehampions of the 
Mu^an cohny may ftHl be found among the original natives of 
IrekuKl. A people diflatisfied with Uieir prefent condittoB, 
grafp at any vifion of their pad or future glory. Gibbon's 
Decline, &c. voL iv. p. i6i. 

No foreigner, however, reprobates this vain humour (ofextmSt^ 
OH^emij beyond the truib) more feverely than our countryman Bifliop 
Beildey. Alluding to the Scotch and Wel/h, he cMerves it to 
be mod prevalent among thoie dependent and fubdued people, who 
have little clfe to boaft of: — <* To pafs over others of our fdlow- 
fubjeds (continues he) who, in proportion as they are below their 
neighbomv in weakh and power, lay daim to a Rkore remote anti- 
qmty, are not the pretenAons of Influnen in this way known to 
be very great ? If I may truft my memory^ O'Flaherty, in his 
Ogygta, mentions fome tranfadions in IreUnd before the flood.'' 

1 cannot, however, agree with the ingenious author of the 
Minute Pl^ofiipher, that this hnraom* is pccuHar to dependent 
countries ; it feems rather ptculkur to a certain dej^ne of ilhuiit* 
nation in all nations, and that degree feems to have been obtained 
fometime after the fpread of literature from one country into 

another; 
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deftitute of the entertainment of fable, as of the 
inftrudion of truth. Let it be acknowledged that our 
country can produce no competent evidence of an 
eatly civilization, no monument of the fine arts, no 
^cimen of extraordinary ikill in compofition. For 
what are the works of Columba, or any of our^ 
moft famous monks, if compared to the writings, 
which have dignified the claiCc names ? Thicy ihine 
as gk>w*worm lights in darknefs, but their fplendor 
is loft to the luttre of a luminous age. If Greece^ 
if Italy, if Sicily, if £gypt, and the countries of 
Afia, once fo accomplilhed, be now overfpread with 
.Tufticity and barbarifm, we can, nevertheiefs, have 
no doubt of their ancient celebrity. The ruinous 
cafte, the doping tower, the deferted temple, the 
mouldering arch, the capacious theatre, the depopu- 
lated town, the fubterraneous city, the immortal 
pyramids, all, all imprefs upon our minds the awful 
certainty of priftine elegance and recorded magni* 
ficence. ^uocimqw ingredimur in aUquam bijioriam 
vf/iigium ponimus. 

In Ireland the moft diligent inveftigation finds no 
remain more noble than the R§und Tower^ an ob« 

jeft 

another; wheii men begin to write, af^ reading caoogh to 
know fomethinsT, but not enough to know much. I know not 
what name to give this ftage of advancement ; for it is neither 
ignorance nor knowledge, but fomething between both. But 
caO it what yo« will, the hlflory of all ancient natiooi is one 
proof that fudfk a ftage of fociety has exifted among them. The 
Athenians wore the grafshopper on their anns, as being 
' emblematic that they fprung {xxnn the very foil which they in- 
habited. It was the b<Kift of the Arcadians (I think) that they 
#ere not only coeval with the earth, but priof to the moon. 
Rome wat founded by two baftards of Mars ; and what eoimtry 
did not lywe its origin to the amour of £bme God ? Nations, 
like individually are proud of their srenealogy. The French have 
forged their Francus, the Danes their Panus, the Goths their 
dc^ns, and the Saxons their Saxo. llie firft poem, any thing 
like an Cpie, which appeared in France, was (by Mafter £u- 
ftace, A. D. 1 137) on the fuljed of Brutus arriving in Britain. 
SidtuiBC Moit tttU bis Itfui* 
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jeft more lean and meagre than the Gothic pillar ; 
and none more ancient than the Carn^ the Tumulus^ 
the Cromliagby and .the Druid temple ; all dreary 
monuments of barbarous fuperftition. As to the 
Rafbsy hiftory confirms the report of tradition, in 
their being raifed, by the lordly Danes ^ as fortrefles 
to curb the fubje£t Irifh. For it has been, at all 
times, the barbarous policy of the Lords of Ireland 
to govern it upon the moil fordid maxims : maxims 
which have hitherto kept down a brave, a generous, 
an ingenious people, from rifmg to thole attain- 
ments, of which their natural endowments are fo 
capable, whenever they have fallen into their pro- 
per fphere of exertion. 

An epitome of the civil hiftory of ancient Ireland 
is briefly this : Divided and fubdivided into a mul- 
tiplicity of petty flates, connefted together by no 
bond of political union, cemented by no fenfe of 
common intereft ; each little community was to it- 
felf the centre and circumference of all its regards 
and all its attachments. With perhaps greater ani-* 
mofity towards their neighbour than their national 
enemy, they refifted feparately, and were feparately 
defeated. So that the obfervation of Tacitus is as 
applicable to them as to the people who gave occa- 
fion to it. Dum Jingtili pugnant univerfi vincuntur. 

From the fifth century to the twelfth, our eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory is of fome importance; far more, 
certainly, than the civil. For the year 43 a com- 
mences a new aera, a revolution in religion, and 
the introduftion of the Latin letters by St. Patrick. 
After whom a fucceflion of pious and learned men, 
for thofe times, arofe, who gave great celebrity to 
their country, for the four following centuries; 
during which, polite and folid literature languifhed in 
almofl every other comer of Europe. After Rome 
bad been again and again plundered by the Goths 
and Huns, they ceafed to fpeak Latin even in Rome 
itfelf. 

in 
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In fuch times, the contemplative and religious 
found a peaceful and hofpitable afylum in thofe 
fchools and monailenes, which then became frequent 
in this country, and which even the ruffian hands 
of barbarous fpoilers prelerved . inviolate ; for reli- 
gious zeal has, at every period, been a ftriking 
teiiture in the Irifh charader. Then it was that, at 
Bade remarks,Ireland became the mart of literature; 
and then it was that, as Uflier, from his immenfity 
of erudition, decides the point, Ireland fo univerfally 
and fo defervedly obtained the title of the Island 
OF Saints in evety quarter of the globe. Operam 
veroy a B. Patricio bic pofitam^ ita illi fecundam 
eventffe ejl notatum ; ut Hibernia fpeeiali nomine 
Insijla Sanctorum ubique terrarum jure nominal 
retur. 

But this is an honour of a date too modem to 
fatisfy Mr. O'Halloran. He will have ir, that his 
dear country was called the liknd of Saints before 
Saints were in exiftence. Th« very title of one of 
bis chapters is : The name of the ijland of Saintt 
hejitnved on Ireland prior to cbrijiianity. And fo 
full is he of the newnefs of this difcovery, that he 
begins his chapter, on this article, in the ftile of 
injured innocence : ** It has been faid, for what will 
*' not be faid — that it was from the admiflion and 
•* cultivation of Chriftianity that Ireland, by uni- 
^^ verfal confent, acquired the glorious title of in- 
^ fula fandorum &f doilorum: but the fmalleft 
" degree of refleftion will expofe the futility of 
** the fuppofition/' Now, among all the degrees 
of Mr. O^Halloran's reflexions upon this head, it 
is not the loweft ; ** That Affer (in his life of Al- 
** fred) complains, that from the Humber to the 
" Thames^ there was not a prieft that underftood 
** the liturgy in the mother tongue, and that from 
** the Thames to the fea, there was not one able 
*^ to tranflate the eafieft piece of Latin. It is ma- 
" nifeft then, that the great reputation Ireland 

" acquired 
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^^ acquired in letters, could not take its rife from the 
« chriftian fyftem." 

After this (o logical conclufion, it would be likeibl* 
lowing an ignis fatuus to purfue his other refleAiont» 
through fo much incoherent and defultory declama*- 
tion. His error originates from confounding epiiiietf 
applied to Ireland at different periods. The moft 
ancient Irifh called their country Erin, or Eire, or 
lere ; which word imports a weftem country^ and 
by this name it was called by the old Gred^ geogra* 
poers. But Feftus Avienus, by miftake, tranflates 
Ibrb into Sacra ; and good Mr. O'Halloran &w n^ 
difference between ^r^ znd /anda. 

Myfelf fb prone to miftakes, it is not without 
painful reludance that I thus take upon me to 
cenfure fyftematic error. But it would be pay<r 
ing this enlightened age a forry compliment to rdbrt 
to fcepticifm, in order to overturn fuch bafeleis £i* 
bricks: and it would be highly difrefpedful to this 
country to fufped that it can longer bear with the 
puerilities of fidion, however buttreffed by the many 
volumes of late writtea * : the jut of ^ch it to 
fupport a fkbulous monarchy for near two thoofand 

years 

* Axnon^ the booJu oa the Antiquity and Hiftory of Ifthnd* 
puUi(hed within about forty years, are the following : 

Hiftory of the Druids, by Toland, 8vo. 1 747. 

Hiftoire d*IHande, by TAbbe Geoghegan, 4to. 1758. 

Hiftory of Ireland, by Dr. Warner, 4to. 1765.. 

Difiertaliont on ditto, by C O'Coaor, -Efqi 2d edit. Svow 
1766. 

Remains of Japhet, by Dr. Parfons, 4to. 1 767. 

Hrftory of Irehmd, by Wynne, 2 torn. Svo. 1772. ' 

Antiquities of ditto, by O^Halloian, 410. 1772. 

Hiftory of ditto, by ditto, s torn. 4to. 

Hiftory of ditto, by Dr. Leland, 3 torn. 4to. 1773* 

O'Flaherty's Ogygia vindicated, by O'Conor, 8vo. 1775. 

CoHedanca de rebus Hibemids, 4 torn, 8yo. from 177010 
1 788. By Colonel Vallancey and others^ 

Hiftory of Ireland, by Dr. Crawford, t torn. 8vo. 1783. 

Monaftioon Hibernicum, by Mr. Archdall, 410. I jS6. 

Memoirs of Infh Bards, by Mr. Walker, 4to. 1786. 

Hiftorical Efiky x>n the Drefles of the Irifh, by ditto, 4to. 1 788. 
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ycirs of paganifm ; during which each genealogy te 
v«7 rfj^/9i//f deduced from one of the Ton's of Noah* 

Our moil ancient hiftorians, the bard» and th<^ 
monks, dwell longed on the moft unkn6Wn periodi; 
becaofe they afford the wideft field for fidion. But 
as the oldelt of tbefe flouriflied in the tenth century, 
a pt£turc of that century, with altered names under 
it, is folded upon us as a reprefentation of all that 
go before. 

The fame may be faid, with due allowance, of the 
produdions of much later periods. The artlefs au- 
thors have wrote rather what they faw and felt, than 
what they heard and read. Whilft they vary a few 
unimportant circumftances of what they would put 
off as History, they betray their own fentnnents 
and opinions J and, when they talk of old times^ 
give an exad copy of modem manners. 

So that whilft they dream of imprefling us witfi 
iavourabte ideas of their anceftors, they leave in«> 
delible marks of thtir own rudenefs and of the be- 
nighted ages in which they lived. Tet far be it 
from me to deny that they have their ufe : They 
ail confpire to verify the obfervation : ntdtum Hkrum 
torn mmlum effe qtd non etc atiqua parte profit. Their 
Tery contradiaions of all who had written before 
them, of each other and of themfelves, betray thofe 
very antiquities, of which each, in his tum^ moft 
complacently delivers a moft incontrovertible fyftem. 

But they complain that entire credit is not given 
to their own accounts of their own country. The 
author to whom I have fo lately alluded afferts, 
*^ that no nation under heaven has been fo tradu€fed 
" Z9 tht Iri/b Nation^** and exprefies keen refentment 
againft Mr. Molyneux for having faid, ^^ that he 
^* did itot believe a (ingle word of the learned Mr. 
VFlaberty^i Ogygia then newly publiflied *.** And 

in 

^ It would have been ftnmge indeed if Mr. Mohmenx hadgiren 
credit to the Ogygia than the author himfelfy who caiSidljr 

owns 
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in a ftiie fuited to the dignity of his fubjefi, gives 
a copious declamation upon the literature, elegance 
and magnificence of hU Pagan progenitors. ^^ Con- 
^^ vinced, (ays be, that our anceilors came here a 
^^ great and a polifhed people, I expeded from our 
^' records every proof of it, and was not difappoint- 
^ ed. Literary foundations, for the inftru^on of 
^' foreign as well as their own youth, (hewed them 
*^ indeed a learned nation, but their attention to eve- 
^^ ry other ufeful obje^El, proved them a great and a 
^^ wife (late. Not even at this day in China is agri- 
•' culture carried to a higher pitch than formerly 
•* among the Irifh.'*— He then goes on to relate their 
renowned exploits both abroad and at home— their 
landing in Greece and inftruding the natives, their 
conquefts in Britain and Gaul — their fuccefs againft 
the Romans ; whofe Emperors they flile in fome 
old manufcripts. Kings of all the worlds Ireland 
excepted : A circumftance exprellive at once of the 
civilized underilandings and the independent fpirit 
of our forefathers. ** The palaces of our ancient 
^ kings, continues he, were highly celebrated for 
*' their magnificence and the ta/le of their decora^ 
^* tions^-'ZnA the triennial nieetings at Tara were 
^^ uncommonly fplendid. The Monarch or Emperor 
** fat in the royal banqueting houfe, on his throne, 
^ his crown on his head, and his fceptre in his hand^ 
" with his face to the Weft, The provincial kings 
** were alfo feated on thrones. — The nobility, clergy 
*^ and literati took place according to their rank ; 
*' and this was fettled with a precifion that would 
** do honour to the politeft nations of the world. 

—The 



owni that he does not vouch for the truth of what is handed down 
to poftcrity : ftUm in me nan recifio. Hoc tantum ailruo, non fir- 
miorihus nixas fiindamentis primas aliarum gentium antiquitatesy 
quibus tamen penes fcripforum suorum traMones inoffenfo pcdc 
currere licitum eft. Proinde, ubi difquiritioni locus non datur» 
communia patriz fcriptorum fuffragia locum habeant. In quorum 
ego fentenliam fenator eo pedarius. O'Flaherty, p. 162. 



** — I'hc days of Cormac were thofe of the greateft 
^ glory T*- in his time moil of theutenfiis of the 
** court were of ptire gold or filver: When.he dined 
** ia ftate, he was waited upon by 150 of the moil 
** diftineuifhed gentlemen of the kingdom — befides 
^^ one thoufand men to guard his palace *-r-^md 00 
^* his fide-board were 150 cups of mafly gold and 

'* filverl- ^We may form fome idea of the muni- 

'* ficence» truly royaly which prevailed at Tara froni 
^^ the confumption of the provincial palace of Brien 
**- Boruj viz. 2670 beeves, 1370 hbgs, 365 pipes of 
•* red and 150 hogfheads of other wine." 

He gives next a detail of the hereditary crown 
of&cers, the hereditary marfbals, the hereditary trea- 
furers, the royal cup-bearer, and the hereditary 
Admirals. The fame judicious hiftorian expofes 
the abfurdity of fuppofing our maritime towns 
to have been built by the Danes, commends the 
talle of the ancient Irifli for architedure ; and 
after expatiating on that of Tara, the royal refi* 
dence of the Monarchs, built by OUan Fodla 2500 
years ago, and on that of Emania f , the palace of 

C UUonian 

• Yet Mr. O'Conor tells us exprcWy, « tliat the Irifli mo- 
narcht had no guards about their perfons: They cruiled to 
their domeflic fenrants." Diflcrt. p. 46. 

f 0* Flaherty is pundual in dating the foundation of Emania 
by Kimbath A. H. 3596. And Mr. O'Conor (Diflert. p. 107) 
dates the burning of it " in the year of our redemption 3329 
after it had ftood more than 600 years, affording, through that 
long period, fuch examples of fplendor, greatnefs and aconomy, 
as do honour not only to the Rudrlcian^ but the whole Mtte/ian 
race." The fame accurate writer (p. 90.) tells us that '* expert 
autifts were made fretborn^ and that few northern nations excelled 
the Scots in lignartan architefturc." We muft then fuppofe 
this caftle of Emania, wliich, after Teamor, he produces as the 
ehkf nuance of orchiteBomcal magnificence among the ancient ScoU^ 
was of this fpecies : efpecially when we refle6t that it ftood but 
a Bale more than 600 years before it was burned down ; and abote 
aQ, that Colgan is cited to fliew that its ruins -were vifihle in bis 
limey, and tliat O'Flaherty preferve8 thefe ruins to the 17th 

century ; 
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tJlfonian kings, he concludes widi this nnanfwenibre- 
irgumenc ad tiereeutidiBm : ** And fure no one wiK 
^ doubt, boi that they who built the city of Bra- 

•* gtnzsit 

mottatf |- ^^figHt ma r o imm t miMmtii m y ndetAu fnfimam eliam^ 
mm rMa Jpkfuhnmt OgffffXi^ p* ajS. 

Now» tKoueb cvoj reader of difcemment mvft bf^. pgrfmdfdy 
from a view of the ftate of fodety in Irebnd in thofe timesji that 
(nch edifices have no foundation but in ^aflertionv \ (hall» for 
ooee, inkrpejt my own chfcrvMtm^ for wJiich I fheiold bot ekpe& 
univeHal credit (as io this cafe aSbtion dafbes vrith affiotion) 
were not what I am going to advance, not only open to ever^ 
view, but confirmed by Mr. O'Conor hncafclt 

However, I have more thajd once examined the hill of Tarah^ 
the fabled fite of all this arehite^ionic tafte» princely* i^endor^ 
and royal magnificence; but it requirea little attention to be oon* 
iNDced» that there never was % cadBLle of ftone and lime on that 
bilL There are, indeed, fome five or fix circular intreochmenta 
like the Danifh forts, upon it ; in vrhich, I fuppofe, the mo- 
narch and his vaflal kings might either have pitched their tents^ 
MT have en*£^ed temporary kaBa flike ^t erected for Henry II. 
10 Dublin) for their rude entertainment at their triennial F£fror 
&aft, ridicuhiuily ftiled ptrliameot. 

I h^ve dfb examined the £ttt of the famed cafUe of £mania». 
the renowned palace of Ultonian kings. And here Z found » 
fingle tntrenchxnent, in the circular form alfo, but much larger 
(if I remember right) than any fingle one at Tara. I am fonry 
I did not take the exaft dimenfionr of either, or any of them*. 
jBut a long inter\'al elapfcd between, the times of my viewing 
them, and I had then no other purpofe than that of gratifying 
my private coriofity ; And giving the dimenfions would be of 
GuIa u£e I tkey aFe ruins that will not moulder, like other worka^- 
</ art I thity w^ long remain^ in high prefervation, not a no- 
■ument of ^e ciiiliaation and refinement attributed to the court 
^ Emania, but of the fliocking barbarifin which disfigured thofe 
Umcs, and that [^cc. V/itnefs the prime favourite of the bards,: 
ConcQvar Mac Nefla, emphatically io called fVom his criminal 
commerce with his own mother Nefla ! A perfidious favage^ 
fiained with ahnoft every vice that could degrade and difgracc 
hxinnan nature. Yet Mx, O'Conor would perfuade us- that he 
yt^ ** a prince, whofe heroic a^lions and patronage of the 
JMces made amends to the public for great perfomd fiHSm^s^ 
Peifert. p. I20. 

This Emania, where the ruins of the wooden cafUe are laid ta 
have remained till the 1 7th century, lies about a mile weft of 
Amiagh, on the right hand of the road leading to Tynan, near 

the 



^ ganza in Spain, and whofe forefi^thers refided fo 
^ Ipng in Egypt, muft have acquired fome knoiiL 
^* kdg« in ardiiteOiure." * - 

C a AftcJT 

the BulPi Trad : A plarst fi) called from a ftone, which, indicn 
a bc^9 I have fieen in the centre qi the road, with a hole in it, 
not unBke the idipreffion of a bull's footj yfbifikf tradition (ud* 
waft made by a buU leaping pff the church of Armagh* The 
bull, i% fccmSf nfed to throw down at night, what St. Patrick 
buih in the day. The (aint therefore watched him, and would 
haws f3i]fgh% k^9 if the bull had not piadc fych a prodigious 

But we need not refort to ridicule for weapons to demolifh 
tbefe ^cifid fabrics. The books of thefe writers ajrc fo carelefsly 
compofcd, that what they fay in onepage, 'they generally unfty 
in another, or in a feoond edition. Taut ia ihc^fir/l edition of 
the Diflicrtations, it is advancjuiy that the aut^on^ for theic ait^ 
built csftles was a FUea of th^Jtxti century ; but m the ficondit . 
:s given irp, that the compiler from whom the account was takep 
could not nave lifed before the t^elfiL 

llu; firft edition was publifhed befoes thofe new, old, epic 
naftosfjs, Fjagai aiyd Tcmora, made thek appearance, the palpable 
mgierics of which io offended Mr. O'Conor, that forgetting the 
mimlt^ defcription he himiielf-had given of Tara, he, in the 
iecond edition, (note p. 81.) j^ly enough cenfures the 
Highland bard (who would doubtlHs be forry to lofe the praife 
of originality, for what he calls tranftetioos) for his breadi of 
c^tume 19 opening his poem by a repx^fentatioa of " CucitiUm*s 
pe^fivfntfi fhfe by Tmra*s wallt.** " This writer, fays he, con- 
formed to the cuftoms of modem times, little coniidering that 
the Irifh built no caftles before the 12th century.'* And this 
he oonfirms in the ftrongeft terms in another place, where, after 
admitting that ** the hiftory of one age gives a tolerable picture 
of all the reit," he confeifes, that '^^the Irifli buflt their houfies 
only of timber ;— -that fo far did inveterate cuftom prevail, they 
could not be induced to build their churches and monafteries of 
more dun^le materials ; that they had no cities, or even towns ; 
— ^that they had few mechanic arts, and no corned money. That 
ia their wars with the Englifh, they were at laft obliged to avail 
themfielves of the arts of their enemies, by eredinj^ caftles and 
other ftroHg holds ; and that the bards inveighed bitterly againft 
this tmiovation.'' 

Thus tumble our Milsfim palaces, with as much eafe as caffiet 
of cuds bulk by a child. They vanifli, at the touch, like the 
illuiions of perfpeQive, or the bafelefs fabrics of a vifion, which 
toave not a tuTeck behind. 
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After reading this luxuriant defcription, rich 
j1\ the flowers of romance and figures of ampli 
cation, who could have fuppofed that the iniiagii 
(ion, at lead of an Antiquary, could have go 
farther ? It was, nevenhelefs, referved for the e 
tor of tbe C4ilea. de rebus Hit. No. Xll to but- 
aril^ his predcceffors in caftle-building. After ca 
fiiHy preferving this palace of Cormac in perf 
fepair from Conn of tbe hundred battles to Ni 
of the nine lowers^ his fa»M:y, in a fine frens 
rolling upon the fragment of a fragment, for 
or conflruds another in the fame fpot upon thr 
tswersj whofe dimenfion was 300 feet fquare, 1 
adly oRc- third of the other. 

Fop *^ in the reign of Cormac the palace of Tan 
^ tra? 900 feet iiquare, containing 150 apartments,! 
** dormitories or fleeping rooms for guards, 60 nc 
^* in each ; the height was 27 cubits ; there were x 
" common drinking horns, twelve porches, twc 
'^ doors, TttiA 1000 guefts daily, befides princ 
** orators, and men of fcience^ engravers of g< 
*' and filver,. carvers, modellers,, and nobles.** 

In the days of Laogaire, thouj^h the palace n 
lefs, the furniture was nwre : The (ide-board n 
enriched with ** 50 curious gilded horns, 50 ci 
*• cnrioufly engraved for the ufe of the nobles on! 
^100 ol of metheglin daily ferved ia the vat, 
'^ cubits the height of the candlefticks, and 4 fla 
** beaux in each : 7 aftrologers, 7 hiflorians a 
** but one Dtuid, one mimic or comedian and p 
^^ feflbr of mufic : no more was allowed in this 
'^ lace : one carriage or chariot only at a time witj 
^ the court, to prevent confufion : a large body 
•* troops were aJfo within the walls. The qnantn 
** of meat that was daily confumed furpafles 
'" defcription : there were 27 kitchens and 9 ciftc; 
.** for wafliing hands and feet/' 
-' Next comes the common eating parlour beloi 
ing to this miraculous fabrick, of which the Edit 

hope! 
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liquids of conveying any idea by words, prefents ydti^ 
with the khnography. Bat not even the Engraver's 
art <cstn call -a (hade of probability upon thi^ air-drawn 
hall-; diough iignificativdy trailed Bruidhian. 

Now as to ibis fragnieni^ pronounced to be fiv 
▼aluaUe, fbe VerfiMhtft given of it is Mher true^ 
9rHis net. If it be true and faithftil to the ori^ginal, 
then I afk would the republic of letteM'have been 
at this day much the poorer if this tfealtire had 
nerer been^broughrte light f Does it enAtour ideal" 
of the Random magnfficence of the Irifh monarchy, 
or does it excite our contempt of the bombadic 
nnrings of fuch trlumfy romance ? A palace of 300 
feetfquao'e, £9rmed or conftru&ed on three tmverst 
And Niall^ the builder, famamed of the mnk tow^ 
ersj becaufe he had made a vow 40 biiild thre«T 

On the other hand, kS this fame fragment of 
fragments be not truly rendered, then is the tranf- 
later reiponfible for its imperfeftions. But that it 
cannot be free from errors may be fafely argued 
from the epithet of nine tmvers given to Niall •. For 
who before ever heard of a king of Ireland caHed 
Niall of the nine towers f yet who, how moderately 
Ibever verfed in its biftory, that has not heard of 

Niall 

* ThcTcafon why this prince was dillingui(hcd by the title of 
tiie .hero of the tune hoftagei^ and is called in the Irifh language 
"NiaB Naotjidllachf was becaufe he had nine hoftages in his cuitody. 
£ve from the provinces of Ircknd and four fropfi the xingdom of 
Scothod :— -for the word giall in Irifli fignifies a hoftage, Keating, 
f.318. 

Tliit is fully confirmed by Lhuyd upon the word g'toH^ where 
iie giyci'this Very Mall Naigialla as an example : and recites more 
countries than Keating has done, from whence our hero got the 
Pledget or Milages. This is the only Irifh Dictionary in my 
poflcmony and I deem it full fufficient. Flaherty alfo obfervcR, 
*^ Niellus rex ob potentiam, profapiam & progeniem, magnus, 
alio cognomento Nmgialiach; hoc eft; a novem obfidibus appel- 
latu% quod totidem regionibus fubditis obfides impentarit. Og^'gia» 
p. 400. But all this and more may be overturned by an oriental 
gloflary, with as much facility as a palace 300 feet fquare may be 
raiied on three iowere. 
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Niall of tha mn^kfi^agfi? ^..aame het(«r ambBiui« 
<i2ted tbaa any ia.tfie wh^l^ p?gui dynaftj^ fp? it 
vras he who^ia ^ne of bis iriunphaht eiBpcMlkiom^ 
niade a ciptivc c£ fit Patrick^ iriiea as v^t a littlf 
boy. And, 4q ^ot the Trifh bards^ fenac^i^y a^Aa- 
li(u and hi^oiiaiis^ ^ver fon4:.of pompoof aoil high 
Ipunding UfX^ tsiih ^ne vdicfa ftyle him the Hn«i rf 
of the nmi i|o&tagbs ? 

. May we not then, without aoy great harflmeft. (jif 
qieuphor, iay that an imelUi&ual prifm hJ^ waipt« 
ing to (eparate and aiialy£p, the mixed lights wiidti 
^l upon the iub^^ of our^aaiiquities? Trbth and 
£Ufehood, blended together, are often imdiiarimj^ 
lately rejeAed by fup^rficial enquirers. It cpnceroe 
usy dierefore, not only to fpUt the various tCotoum 
in the rays of truth, but alfo to diftinguiih the dil- 
ferent (hades in the lines of e^rron Our iluli in the- 
arts will hot be the lefs^ if we ditbelieve that our 
anceftors built Brs^nza, or that they had the u£b 
of telefcopes three thouland years ago« Nor iball 
we be the better philofophers, for being perfuaded 
that our Gaelic Druids were mafters of the Greek 
Sophifts. Nor yet the more learned theologifts f , iar 
being acquainted with the Iriih language. 



f None can be good divines, who are not good textuariet, and 
no divines can anfwer to their heavenly mailer, or to their couatry^ 
their negled of learning the Irifh latiguagc. Preface to VaDaii- 
ccy's Irilh Grammar, p. 29. 
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« * C Y. H. 



Tt£ ancieiH bKlorv of Ireland lias Aibfifted too 
lose upon a dull paraphr^fe of the fables of 
I>ard8 and wc legends of moriks. It h full time 
that v€ abandon fclf-condemned tales, which grow 
not more probtfble by being fo oft^n retailed. 
And we Ihall be tiotmng the worTe for acknow- 
4e(^ing our anceftors to be jufi like thole of our 
ntigb|K>uring nations.— 4c is not, however, peculiar 
to Lreland that (he can arrogate to herfelf no great 
tuftoric praife. Nations which have atchieved ac- 
tions^ ftili more worthy of notice, have neverthelefs 
been defidentin the arrangement of thofe materiak 
vhich jtheir annafifts have preferved. 

The diara£ler of ancient nations mull be learned, 
^ther from the exprefe relations of cotemporary 
writers, or collected from a difpaffionate fiirvey of 
furviving monuments. The favage knows nothing 
but from living memory, or from fading tradition. 
The wild long of the barbarous bard may be pe- 
pcated.fof fome ages, but not with exaSnefs. The 
•meager annal is the mofl learned eifort of nafcent 
civilization ; juft hiftory is the Jatelt produ6lion of 
.complete refinement. 

Jn default of ^regular annals the antiquary mud 
lefort to prefumptive evidences, and pick up thofe 
fragments which lie fcattered over the imraenfc 
•fpaces of time and place. In refpefl: of time, the 
lirft notice of Ireland is that taken by Orpheus ; 
who reports, that the Argonauts touched at lerne 
in their expedition. Now if this circumftance 
confers antiquity, then is Ireland an ancient nation 

indeed ; 
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indeed ; for • even imperial Rome cannot produce 
any teftimony fo old, of its being known to the 
Greeks. 

The next foreign evidences, I believe, in point 
of time, are Diodorus^ itrabo^ Melai and Solinus^ 
who wrote in and about the firft century ; and who 
agree in averting that the Irifli were then in the 
moft rude ftate of fociety. And fome of them -are 
particular in obferving that the Irifh Were more 

* uncultivated' than the Britons, as the Britons were 

more uncultivated than the Gauls f . Diodorvs fajs, 

** that the moft fierce of the Gnuts are thofe who 

" inhabit the north : They fay that fome of them 

/ " are Canibals, like the Britons who inhabit Ire- 

'^ " landr 

If the teftimony of thefe writers is not \o be 
entirely credited, neither is it to be entirely dif- 
regarded. For to argue that they all truftcd to 
report, and knew not well what to fay, is only to 
admit that Ireland was, in their time, very Uttfc 
known. — If Tacitus has faid that the ports of Ireland 
were more frequented by merchants than thofe of 
Britain ; it was probably becaufe they were fafer; 
befides, more does not imply much. The advo*- 
rates for our Pagan civilization muft confefs, that, 
if their country had been then much known, the 
iaiiabitants of it would not have been reprefented, 
by their contemporaries, as " a people deftitute of 
" every virtue J." 

When Casfar was defirous of knowing the ftate of 
Britain, he convened the merchants and traders of 
Gaul from every quarter, but they were utterly 

ignorant 

* Uiher, p. 378. 

t Lib. 5. FeroceJJim Gallorum funt qm fvh JefUtdfiomhut 
'habitant : D'ta^ ex its normuilos antkrt^ophagot effcy Juui Briiatmos 
qui /rim incolunt. 

X Cultores g/tds incomBti funt li tmnutm virtutttm ignari wu^j 
quam aSdi gentes^ oRquatenm tamen gnari^ futa^ a dm oi wm experUt. 
Pomp. Mela, Lib. 3. 
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knorant of the fize of the ifland, the number or 
force of the nations which inhabited it, or even of 
their fkill in war or cuftoms in peace : Nay, they 
could not give him any exa£l information of their 
port^, moft capable of receiving his fleet. And 
when Agricola, near a hundred years after, made 
the bed mquiries about the ftate of Ireland, he 
concluded, that it could be fubdued by a legion 
and fome auxiliaries. From all which we mail con- 
clude, that the Britifh iflands ' were, in thofe ttmes^ 
poiTeiTed by a race' of men far from civilized ; and 
that the Irifii wete not lefs barbarous than their 
neighbours. 

This opinion has obtained fo generally, from 
generation to generation, among the writers of 
every country but our own, that Mr. Hume miHe 
no fcruple to affert, and refufed to retraft the affer* 
don^ that ^^ the Irifli, from the beginning of time^ 
^^ had been buried in the mod profound barbarifm 
*• and ignorance ; who, at the coming of the Eng- 
** lifli over them, continued ftill in the moft rude 
** ftate of fociety, and were diftinguilbed only by 
** thofe vices to which human nature, not tamed 
" by education nor reftrained by laws, is for ever 
** fubjeft. Among them courage and force, though 
" exercifed in the commiflion of crimes, were more 
" honoured than any pacific virtues ; and the moft 
" fimple arts of life, even tillage and agriculture^ 
*' were almoft wholly unknown. They had felt the 
** invaftons of the Danes and the other northern 
" people; but thefe inroads, which had fpread 
** barbarifm in the other parts of Europe, tended 
** rather to improve the Irifli ; for the only towns, 
** which were to be found in the ifland, had been 
" planted along the coaft by the freebooters of 
•* Norway and Demark." 

As to the fancy of Voltaire, that fome nations 
feem formed for fubjedion, and that there is a 
statural inferiority to England in the genius of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland *, it no more deferves a ferious anfwer than 
the following ftanza of the old ballad to the tune of 
St. George he was for Englandy &c. 

St. David of Wales the Welfhrnen much advance ; 
St. Taques of Spain, that never yet broke lance : 
St. ratrick of Ireland which was St. George's boy, 
Seven years be kept his borfe^ and then ftole bim 

awayt 
For whicn knavifli tOt as ilaves they do remasne. 
But St. George^ St. George the dragon he bath llaiae. 
. St. George be was for Englamd \ St. Ilknis was for France; 
Sing Hani foii qui mal y penfe. 

But 



= ."^ Yet why IhouM we lilame foreigners for their fanciful re- 
lledions, or elaborate iave^Uves againft this country I when 
we fee an aboriginal native (i^ether bowing to fuch high autho- 
rityi or tffeding a phik)faphical moderation, but certainly feised 
by an intelle^iul epileply, in the very midft of a groondleft 
encomium on the literature of his country) introduce ^e fdk>w* 
ing mok falfe arid vilifying remark : " The ufes to which kttanp 
have been turned in Ireland^ fo different from the praftice of 
other Cekic countries, was not owing to a more happy local genius 
among its inhabitants ; tbdr heavy cBmaU, and other pl^yfical eaujes^ 
kd rather to ajh^ver progrejs in tniettcQual refearches : But it was 
owing to one great genius, and this was Ollam Fodhla." But 
of this more anon ! In the interim let me aik — Does not Spencer 
panegyrize their tine vein for poetry, and that creative ima^na^ 
tion which is the foul of it ? Even Mr. Macpherfon does not 
refufe them a fimikr praife. Ireland, it is true, has not, as of 
old, her colleges of bards ; yet one of the /weetcil of £neli(h 
poets, calls her the mother of fweet fmgers. No depreilion from 
without, no difcouragement from within, was ever yet fufficient 
to quench her poetic fires. This age at Icaft has produced its 
full proportion m the dramatic walk. What i^>ck at this day fo 
gracefully treads the ftagc ? O ! fie Mr. O'Conor ! have yOu 
forgot our mufidans too ? Does not CanJbrctifis, who denies 
our country many good qualities which it pofTeiTes, admit, that 
the Irifh were above all other nations incomparably ikilled in 
•tnufic ? And has not their execution been in all ages aftoniftung-? 
Did not Handel call our Carolan the Irifh Orpheus ? And are 
thefe excellencies compatible with ^Jteany eTtmatt and other phyfi^ 
eal incapacities ? 
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But as Co Mr. Hume's * high-wrought painting 
df the Iiilh nation, was it fufficient for the Hifto* 
ijan of iti to make the following phlegmatical 
obfervation? '^ The people, thus traduced, ex- 
*^ claim with indignation, that no brain-fick monk, 
'^ in dayt of darknefs and fuperftition, ever be- 
^^ trayed fuch credulity as appears in chofe affertions. 
*^ They are, indeed, well difpofed to retort this 
^^ feverityv but the Iri(h have no philofopbical 
*« hiftorian/* 

Alas ! and was it only to improve in the language, 
that Demofthenes was tranilated ? Did the fun of 
icience fet with Mr. Huo^e ? Could not the vido» 
rious adverfary of Warburton have enlightened hit 
three tomes of Irifli hillory with a fmgle ray of 
philofophy ? Was there no fpiric to be infufed tni« 
fudi a body of matter ? Was there no ftatement 
Af fads which could have redeemed the national 
name? Could be not, in a manly tone, have* 
marked thofe obftacles, thofe invincible obftacles, 

which 

^ That a mind fo philofophicRl as Mr. Hume's was DOt eman* 
^pated from thofe national prejudices which cVery where enflave 
the vulgar, is evident from his going frequenUy out of his 
road in learch of opportunities to depreciate the Iri(h : Thus, in 
iefcnbing the battle of Pinkey^ the Irifti are twice introducedi 
and twth times to their difadvantage : Firft, it is iaid, ** the Irifh 
archers were thrown into diforder, and even the other troops began 
to ftagger.** — Again, towards the conclufion : " "^The retrcar 
jbon chlnged into a flight, which was begun by the Irifh archers.** 
Sot how different is the rq)refentation which Lord Clarendon 
gives of the behaviour of the Irifh troops in Scotland, at a 
much later period ? His Lordfhip (who at the fame time was 
greatly incenfed againft the nation at large, for its condu£t to thc^ 
sing) acquaints us, that ** Montrofe did always acknowledge 
that the nfe and beginning of his good fuccefs was due, and to 
be imputed, to that body of Irifti which had been fcnt over. — 
)^or upon any military a^ion, in which Montrofe was always 
fuccewil, the Highlanders went always home with their booty, 
and the Irifli fbud together with their general/'—" Toe Irilh 
"Were 1500 men, very good and very Well officered, and withal fo 
hardy, that neither the ill fare, nor the iU lodging in the High- 
lands, gave them any difcouragement/' 
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vhich have, at every period, obftrufled the national 
progrefs to improvement ? — ^What Dr. Leland could 
have done, towards wiping away national afperfions, 
it is not for me to fay ; but what he hai done, we 
all know. We know, that with a dignity of ftyle 
and ftrudure of periods which might have adorned 
any hiftory but that he has witten, we are, in ten 
pages, difgufted at a dull detail, a fombrous narra* 
lion, unanimated by refledion, and enervated by a 
fervile dread of fpeaking out •. 

Bot we anticifKite. Let us firft examine into the 
foundation of thofe pretentions which our writers of 
another clafs make to literature and civilization, in 
the mod early times. 

'• Mr, Toland was certainly a man of confiderable 
force of reafon, with a fund of knowledge far be- 
yond that of any v/riter on the fame fide of the 
queftion. His application of Lucian's Allegory of 
the Gallic Hercules^ the god of eloquence, called 
O^iusj and his derivation, from him, of the name 
ot Ogham, given to the Irlfh alphabet, is ingenious, 
and not improbable. What he has written, on the 
religion and literature of the Pagan Irifli, has beeii 
related, in fome more queftionable (hape, by almofl 
every writer, on the fame fubjeft, fince his time. 
His zeal, however, for this miltaken honour of his 
country, has betrayed him into ftrange inconfiften- 
cies. He fets out with admitting that the Druids 
did, in no time or place, commit their rites or 

doftrines 



* Mr. Hume himfelf, in a fingle fentence, fays more in defence 
of Ireland, than Dr. Leland in his three volumes. For whatever 
is faid by him, in her fevour, may be fuppofed to have been 
extorted. Yet, he, fpeaking of the time when Edward Bruce, 
brother to the king of Scotland, was crowned king of Ireland 
zii Dundalk, makes this jufl refledion : ** The horrible and 
abfurd opprefiions which the Irifh fuffered under the Englifh 
government, made them fly at Brdt to the itandard of the king 
of Scots." 
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4p6lrines to writing -, ye( be tells you, ^ in the.iasDto 
fentence, that this has not deprived him of mateiiak 
to compile their hiftory. Now Caefar, Strabo, Pliny» 
and other ancients, are open to every fcholar ; fo 
he tells us that his materials were to be e^^Csa^ted 
^^ from the, knowledge of the Irifh language and 
f* BOOKS :" Whence it fhould feem that the Drukhy 
the teachers of theology and moral excellence, did 
not write, but that their fcholars the vulgar did. 
But he adds :— ^^ Befides language and traditions of 
^^ the Irifb, the monuments of (lone and other ma- 
^^ terials, which this country affords, there remain 
^^ many manufcripis undoubtedly genuinej befides 
<< fuch as are forged, and greater numbers iater- 
*' polated : Several whereof are in Ireland, fome 
^ m England, and others in the Iriih monafteries 
«< abroad. But notwithftanding the long ftate of 
^* barbarity in which that nation hath lain, they 
^^ have incomparably more ancient materials of 
** that kind for their hiftory than either the Eng- 
*• IHb or the French, or any other European na- 
** tion. — Why none of the natives have hitherto 
** made any better ufe of thefe treafures ; or why 
** they and fuch others as have written concerning 
" the hiftory of Ireland, have only entertained the 
^ world with the fables of it ; why the modern Irilh 
'^ hiftorians, I fay, give us fuch a medley of rela- 
*^ tions, unpicked and uncbo/en^ I had rather any 
^* man elle ftiould tell. This is undeniable, that 
" learned men, in other places, perceiving the 
*^ fame diflies to be eternally ferved up at every 
^^ meal, are of opinion, that there is.no better fare 
** in the country." 

After this ftrong and juft reprefentation of al- 
moft every Irifh writer on Irifh affairs, except 
Stanihurft, Ufher and Ware, one would have ex- 
peAed, from a writer fo capable and fo fceptical 
as Toland, that he would have feparated the flour 

from 
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from the -bran, and have exhibited fomewhat be* 
yond the arreft of doubt. But inftead of doiiig any 
thing worthy the expedations he would raife, 
be only telU you, in his fpecimen^ what he will 
do when he comes to the hiftory itfelf : treating 
of the Druids, he fays, — I Jhall dijc4wr fueb things 
sS^ut their templet and (without cten completiij^ 
the Jentence) '^ I (hall difcover fuch things, I hy, 
^ about the famous egg of the Druiiis, to the leam- 
^ cd hitherto a riddle, not to fpeak of their magical 
^ gema and herbs; as alfo about their fevourite 
** ftlUheal or miftletoe— all thefe heads will be fo 
*♦ many chapters/'— —Speaking of the bards, he 
&yii— >* of their orders, and degrefes, and Irifli 
^ liamee^ we fliall fiifficiently difcourfe in our pro- 
^ pofed hiftory, where you'll find this (threefold) 
*• divifioa of them well warranted." — " In the hif- 
•* lory likewife, (hall be fully explained the third 
♦^ order of the Celtic literati." — ^The fuperficial dif- 
** covaries (of the Greek and Roman writers) about 

** the Celtic divinities I (hall abundantly expofe," 

Speaking of the manufcripts, he fays — ^^ of thefe I 
*^ ftall one day give a catalogue, marking the places 
*• where they now lie, as many as I know of them, 
** not meaning every tranPcript of the fame manu- 
** ficript, which would be endlefs if not impofEble. 
** In all conditions the Irifli have been ftrangely 
*• folicitous, if not to the laft degree fuperftitious, 
** about preferving their books and parchments ; 
** 'even thofe of them which are fo old as to be 
" BOW partly or wholly unintelligible. Abundance, 
** through over care, have periflied under ground, 
" the concealer not having (kill or wanting fearcloth 
* and other proper materials for preferving them. 
** The moft valuable pieces, both in verfe and profe, 
** were written by their heathen anceftors ; whereof 
•* feme ittdeed have been interpolated after the pre- 
^ tailing of Chriftianiiy/^ 

After 
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After thefe, and many more fuch pu£fs as thefe^ 
we may fairly afl^, ^id dignum tamo Uttt bit pr^ 
mifor biatu f Not even the moufe ; tor no biftory^ 
that I caa hear of, ever appeared. He taHu of 
iearckrtb and other materials for preferving tht 
parehmenta, containing thofe mo/i valuebU fiecesy 
both in- verfe and profe, written by our Inafbim 
aheeftoit,' \rhilft he admits that our heathen an- 
ceftors ttied no Parchment : which, together with 
the Roman alphabet, came in with the interpot- 
taring Ghriftians. But the Birch tables were 
cq>i«l! And pray what fearcloth, or other 
material^' could preferve or embalm that primitive 
Wrck-fabhy which he fays, was conferved by the 
fldll of Dudley Forbes^ even fo late as the year 
1685. -Strange! that John Toland, who could do- 
ride a relick of the crofs, in any monaftery, fliould 
neverthelefs countenance the belief that an here* 
ditary antiquarian of Ireland could preferve an ori- 
ginal book of Inrcb wood till the end of the i7tb 
century. 

** But, fays he, in order to complete my defign, 
*^ fo as to leave no room for any to write on mis 
*^ fubjed after me ; and alfo to procure fevend 
<' valuable manufcriptsy or authentic copies of them, 
^ well knowing where they lie, I purpofe towards 
** the fpring to take a journey for at ieaft fix 
" months." What! if you knew fb well where 
they lay, was there no way of coming at them but 
by a journey of at ieaft fix months ? I wifli, how- 
ever, that you could have (according to your own 
figure of fpeech) provided fome new difh, for as it 
was before you, fo it has been fince, we have 
only the repita crambe^ the fame infipid hafli, ferved 
up at every meal. 

O'Flaherty has the praife of being methodical in 
his Ogygia j yet by far the greater part of his 500 
quarto pages is taken up with an univerfal chrono* 
iogy, fynchronizing the kings of Ireland with other 

great 
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great monarchs ; and almoft as applicable to any 
other Country as to this. What relates purely to 
Irdan^f might be condenfed into a nutlhell. The 
whole book is a farrago of mere literary parade and 
incoherent dry anecdote ; which clearly proves no 
one pointy but that abundance oflearning is very 
compatible with a plentiful lack of judgment. 
. If he would induce you to believe that; the Irifh 
had letters at the mod early period, he makes an ex* 
xurfion to Perfia, India, and China: leads you up 
to Enoch, the firft writer, and brings you down to 
^ohn of Guttenburg, the firft printer. 

The Iri(b, he tells you, ufed javelins in battle, 
and then begins a tedious difqiufition concerning 
the diffisrent forts of that weapon, with an enu- 
meration of their Latin names. When he would 
convince you that they warred with chariots, he 
demonftrates it, from Caefar, that they did fo in 
Britain. — If he would prove that they fought with 
flings, then all the claflics are ranfacked to fhew 
the excellence of the Balearic flingers. And, as if 
that would not do, he clinches the proof by feparate 
diflfertations upon the fujiibulusy ariesy catapulta^ 
baliftay fcorpioy &c. 

, When he would difplay the piety of his re- 
nowned progenitors, he carries you to Jerufalcm, 
and demonftrates from the Afts of the Apoftles, 
cap. ii. that Irifhmen were there at the crucifixion. 
But, at the fame time very judicioufly confutes the 
opinion that Conal Cearnah was one of them; 
becaufe, fays he^ Conal was at that time fixty 
years old, an age too far advanced for hunting 
after fame by fingle combat. 

If a prince lies with his mother, why, it (eems, 
he could not help it, for fhe was drunk. Befides, 
Edipus married his own mother, Jocafla, and had 
by her Eteodes and Polynices, the unhappy caufes of 
the Theban war. 

Tliey 
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Theyaffedtodefpife Keating : I muft neverthelefs 
iHle him the father of Irifli hiftory. And though I 
'Will not call him an Herodotus ; yet are they, in 
fome refpefts, not unlike. They are both luxuriant 
in their ftile ; both are fabulous, and both are ere- 
dulous ; but neither of them believed all that they 
received, nor all that they fct down : They re- 
ported not fo much what they credited as what they 
could get. And till I fee other authoritative docu- 
ments, different from Eeating's, I mull incline to 
the opinion that his book contains all that is worth 
knowing of our mod ancient hiftory. Peter Walfti, 
author ofihePro/fed of Ireland^ Irijh Remonjirance^ &c. 
and confequently no incompetent judge, fays " that 
JCeating's is the beft and completed hiftory of the 
period he has undertaken/* 

I am told that his tranilator has not done him cri«- 
tical juftice. But the author himfelf was fo fenfible 
of the imperfections of the original work, that when 
he grew old— for it was written in his youth-*-and 
found that he could not call in the copies already 
taken •, *' he defired that it (hould never be tranf- 
lated into any other language, nor otherwife re- 
garded than as a mifcellany of undigefted things, 
wherein judicious and difcerning natives might fmd 
fomething worth their perufal at leifure hours."— 
The Marquis of Clanricard more than infmuates, 
that the prefent tranflation was ** brought forward 
under the direction of a certain gentleman ^mean- 
ing Mr. Toland), who already has rendered himfelf 
£atmous by new fchemes of dodtrine and religion, 
upon the authority of fome old manufcripts nobody 
ilfe could fee or come at befides himfelf,** 

Here we fee what the opinion of thofe times was 
about Mr. Toland's manufcripts: And, from the 
whole complexion of the affair, we may reft aflured 
that, if Keating had not faithfully cited his authori* 

D ties, 

* Memoxn of the Marquis of Clanricard^ p. 88. 
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ties, Mr. Toland (or fome of the Ogygian writers 
fince) would not have failed to have faid fo. How- 
ever, if thofe manufcripts be of that value they are 
reported to be^ or if any others have been fmce dif- 
covered, would not our linguifts do more fervice to 
their caufe, by giving us a faithful tranflation of them, 
than by continually declaiming in their praife f For 
then it would be feen, by a clear lights what thofe 
treafures are which, we are told •, they contain : But 
till fomething more than I have yet difcovered, (hall 
be developed, I (hall not much regret the obfcurity 
of our manufcripts : being pcrfuaded that wifdom 
will not expire with any of the Celtic dialeds. 

If the Philologift will diftrefs himfelf by lament- 
ing that a language is on the verge of being loft, 
I would confole him with this confideration, that 
language is not knowledge, but only the key to it, and 
that if he lofes one he may get another. But no key 
can open to treafures in an empty bureau. Lord 
Verulam, who knew the value of words, fays, that^ 
** words are the counters of wife men, but the 
** money of fools.'" And Doftor Johnfon, who 
would not depreciate them, fays, " that words are 
** the daughters of earth, but that things are the 
" fons of Heaven.*' It is true that this great fcho- 
lar wiflied for a publication and tranilation of the 
moft valuable of the Irifh manufcripts. Yet he en- 
tertained no high opinion of their contents : be faid 
that '^ he considered them as a literary curiofity, 
*' as a firft eflfort of the human mind to enlarge 
** its powers ; and that their being printed would 
" conferve a language and embalm a fpeechf." 

But 

• Infh Grammar, c. IX. by Col. Vallanccy. 

f Thefe words, as nearly as I can remember, he ufed to my- 
felf, at the time he gave me the letter for Mr. O'Conor, to 
which I have above referred. But the following extra6^ from it 
will decide what his fentiments, io the year 1777, were. «* Hav- 
ing had the pieafure of converfing with Dr. Canqpbell about 
ypur charader and your literary ondeftakiogt, I am refolved to 

gratify 
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But my zeal for the fubftantial happinefs of ration 
nal nature^ obliges me to go into the opinion of 
Swirr *, that better would it be for this coun« 
try if .the Celtic language were wholly obliterated 
and univerfally aboliihed. For do not thofe 
cradt <^ Ireland, where the Gaelic is fpoke in 
higbeft perfe^on, afford the mod frequent fpeci^* 
mens of fields unploughed, arts unknown, and minds 
uncultivated ? 

This I know, that the ExtraRs from the annals of 
Ulfter, lately publifhed from a verfion, partly £ngli(h 
and partly Latin, in the Britifh Muleum, do not 
favour the fvftem of Pagan antiquities, for they 
commence only at 431, the year before St« Patrick's 
miffioii. As to the Annals of Innisfallen, cbm- 
tnonly called the Munfter Annals, and deemed one 
of the mod .audientic records, I have feen them, 
as treaflated from the copy in the MSS« room of 
che College of ]>ublin, by Mr. Teige O'Flanagan, a 
member of the Univerfity ; and though they com- 
mence A. D. 250, 1 can difcover nothing in them, 
of any confequence, that I had not before feen. 

The Annals of the Four Mafters are faid to con- 
tain the very marrow of Irifli hiftory, being compiled 
l>y four Monks of the abbey of Donegal, towards the 
middle of the feventeenth century. The high eflimati- 
D 2 on 

gntify my&lf by reoewmg a correfpondence which beeaa and 
ended a great while ago \ and ended, I am afraid, by my fault ; a 
£iult which, if you have not forgotten it, you mail now for- 

giTC. 

If ever I ha^c difappointed you, give me leave to tell you, 
that yoQ have likewife difappointed me. I expeded great dlfco- 
veriet in Irlfh antiquity and large publications in the Irifh language. 
But the world remains (Ull, as it was, doubtful and ignorant." 

* «* I am deceived if any thing hiath more contributed to prevent 
the Irifh fix>m being tamd than this encouragement of their Ian- 
e, which niigfat eafily be aboliftied and become a dead one in 
I age, with little expence and lefs trouble." 

Swift, vol. 8. 4to. p. 263. 
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on they are held in may fufficiently appear firom thi^^ 
that Mr. O'Conor, in his preface to his Differtati* 
ons, informs his readers, " that to avoid the irou- 
" ble of frequent references and quotations, moft 
** of what he fays of the Chriftian ages, is extraded 
** principally from the Annals of the Four Mas« 
" TERS." Upon the ftyle of which he pronounces an 
elaborate panegyric at page 43. As the Italian comet 
neareft the Latin, fo, he contends, the Gaelic or Iri(h 
approaches clofefl to the original Celtic ; which the 
uninterrupted repofe of the nation from foreign cow^ 
queji^ and the political neceffity of the art of fpeaking, 
preferved pure and unmixed— without that harfhneft 
of the Celtic diale^ls fpoken in Gaul, of which the 
Roman writers have complained, with the prejudices 
of a foreign ear. ** But, fays he, to thofe who judge 
** by the ear alone, // (the Irifli) // to this day rr- 
^* markably harmonious : in this inftance fuperior to 
" the Hebrew itfelf, and excels in a rare collefUon 
*' of complex terms, for which the Latin and modem 
*^ tongues have no equivalent but by paraphrafe. 
" The annalifts, commonly called the Four Matters, 
** have preferved it, tiis it was fpoken in the Jtftb^ 
*' Jixtb and fuccceding centuries j and had we no 
*' other obligatioti to thofe compilers, this alone 
" would be a valuable- acquifition to literature j 
** though, through the careleflnefs of the prefent age, 
•* it runs a chance of being loft to the next/* 

To which I fhall only anfwer, that fome care has 
been taken that this venerable record (hould not be 
altogether loft, to fuch as arfe unfortunate enough not 
to nr.derftand this paragon of fpecche^, the IriSi lan« 
guage. For, fome years ago, it being my purpofeto 
•write the life of Hugh 0*Nial, the famous Earl of 
Tir-oen *, and refolved if pof^le to come at the 

truth, 

* This extraordiii^ man was an iBegitixiiate brasdi of thut 
fcyyal ftock which had always ruled Ulfter m Lords partmnmtft 
^koA had fiippKed thcihroac of Ixdaiid insii many Mowchi. 

BfVm 
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truth, and to be aflured of all that was faid of hioiy 
not only by the Englifh but by the Iri(h writers, I 
applied to Mr. O'Coaor for his advice and affiftance; 

who, 

Bred up ttnder the bcft maften in Eogland, and receited not 
onlf with refpcfk but hvovac at the Court of Elizabeth, he was 
sot ]e(t refined than men of his rank in thofe times. Of thislibef' 
ral education, he fo availed himfelf as to obtain, from the Queen» 
a command of nven in Irebnd; whom he took care to inftru6i m the 
art of wari and without appearing to increafe the number of his 
troopiy he waa^always difiniffing and attaching to his perfon, the 
oldioldiers whom he had formed, and gathering recruits to leant 
the tadical exereire. 

Thus^d he introduce a certain degree of military difcipline %- 
mong his followers, long before it was fufpef^ed by the Queen that 
he ooqU have any views but to her fervice. The houfe oF O'Nial 
had always proved refrafiory to Englifh government, and the re- 
bellion of Shane (that proud chieftain, who faid he never made 
peace with the Queen but at her feeking,) bad (hewn that it wat 
not to be defpifed. This prudent Princefs deemed it good policy 
to inveft Hugh with the Earldom of Tyrone, as a counterpoife to 
the influence of the legitimate blood* 

CaUed, by his Sovereign, to this high honour, the horizon of 
his ambition began to widen, far beyond any proportion, with the 
height of his exaltation. He foon looked down upon his new dig* 
nity, and, like others of his family, has been heard to fay, that he 
*« would rather be O'Nial of Ullter, than King of Spam ;'* then 
the moft potent monarch in Europe. 

However, as men of afpiring genius have always their enemies^ 
and are fometimes clofely watched by thofe very perfons whom 
ther noiftake for their friends, thofe unguarded expreflions were 
whtfpered t^J^ Queen, and did not fail to alarm her fears and 
fnfpicions. ^ Me required an explanation of his condtt£k | which 
-htt prompt addrefs and profound diflifnyhttion enabled him, not 
only to jufUfy at Gomt, bultovamiih 0^^ with all the pkufibili* 
fies of zeal for herintereft. 

Having at lenj^, as he thought, fufficiently p rep a red his ad* 
herentt, and as it were, infilled his own entei|iruii|gp foul into 
aD around him, he was the firft in Ireland who ufed feh'giofi u a 
motive for taking up anns againft the crown of England $ though 
Lord Eflex dedttred, that he had no mose leCgion thaa his hone. 
But before he ventured to ftrike a blow; he imported 4lA qnanti* 
ties of lead, under the pretext of roofing kiseiftle c^Dungannoa, 
which he mehed mto bullets ; and coiHefted in the mofl private 
aumner, bom abroad, fuch ^xm^ an4,rtlinnnition aa his country 
rmjtf tijg^^ffhea fiipply. 

-*• At 
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who, with that pblitenefs which adoras bii manners, 
recommended to me this (ame compilation of the 
Four Masters, then in his pofleffion ; and at the 

fame 

At length when his mine was laid reidj for explofion, he at- 
tacked Marflial Bagnal, who commanded for the Queen in Ulftert 
and to whofe fifter he was married ; giving out tEat the quarrel 
was of a private nature, and iliU' profeffing unalterable allegiance 
to his Royal Miftrefs. But u(ing his opportunity he feta upoB. 
him, at the head of a more numerous and better appointed army, 
and after killing the Marfhal with his own hand» he laid fixteen 
hundred Engliih dead in the pafles of Tyrone^ 

This exploit, for which he was ftigmatiaed as Arch-traitor io 
England, gained him the title of Saviour of his country in Ireland. 
The nation refounded with acclamations, of joy, and diftant £uiie 
re-echoed the applaufes of O'Nial. He now threw off the maflc, 
fet up the (landard of independence, difclaimed the dignity of 
Earl, and, as if his bar of illegitimacy had been cancelled, he wa» 
a;cknowledged, by his kindred, as the head of their Sept, and^ 
haOed by the darUng title of 0*NutL 

He' found his country difhrafled and difpirited. Deprefiioa 
from within, and opprefuon from without, had fpread univerfid 
difunion and diHruft. He attached his friends^ he gained his ene- 
mies, he united all Ireland in one great caufe, the caufe of fineedom. 
He folicited foi'cign alliances, and obtained them. Spaia fent 
himpowerful, but ioeffc^ual fu'ccours. 

Though it ^^8 the lot of Hugh O'Nial to lead barbarians, h 
would be injuilice to his memory to call him a barbarian, when we 
behold him, ill fupported as he was, meet upon equal terms, at 
parley, the Earl ofElTex, that Efler who had fo lately humbled 
tlie pride of Spain ; who was, not only the furoucrte of his mif- 
trefs, but the moft renowned General in England, and backed by 
the greateft armament (he had ever fent out. After we confider 
all this, and affociate it with the backward condition of his country^ 
who can deny him the praife of a great man! 

That hiflorian will givt the juflefl portrait of his charafter, who 
draws him as he was, a compound of vice and virtue in the extreme* 
(f his verfatility did fomctimes degenerate into duplicity, let can- 
dour confider the Feeble inflruments he had to work with, and the 
powers he had to cope Withal,, led by the greatefl generals of the 
time, Norrifj Effex and Mountjoy. Above all» let it be obferv- 
-ed, that finelTe was not all on his fide, for it is not the attribute of 
XTude people ; and it (hould never be forgotten, that IreUnd waa 
at all times, more finned againfl than finning. 

' ifhispromifes were lavifh, he performed all that he could, and 
more than could well be cxpcAcd. If we fee him warring^ fomc- 

tlmea 
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£ime time provided me with an interpreter, without 
which the book would have been of no ufe to me. 
This gentleman (who was no other than that very Mr. 
O'Gorman who taught Col. Vallancey the rudiments 
of his Iriih Grammar) tranflated for me all that part 
of the Queen's reign during which Tir-oen engac;- 
ed the attention of all Europe. And I cannot heljp 
declaring that my high expedations were wofully 
difappointed. But left I fhould feem to depreciate 
either the matter or manner of fuch an applauded work, 
I fihall lodge Mr. O'Gorman's manufcript, for fome 
months, in the hands of the Printer hereof, that any 
learned Gentleman, fufceptible ofcuriofityonfucha 
fubjed, may have an opportunity of gratifying it. 

timet hj force an(l often by ftratagem, now ufing intreaty, and 
then d^nce, we (hould rather applaud than condemn hit fertility 
ofrefourcet. If he fuffered an ingloriout defeat at Kinfale^ let 
ut review his raggamuffin troops, half ftarvedy half naked, and not 
half armed, fpent with the toils of a painful march acroft the 
kingdom, and along the mountains, to join the Spaniards, alrea- 
dy cooped up in the town ; and to heighten his diftrefs, he had td < 
ftn^le againft the treachery of Mac Mahon and the difobedience 
cf O'DonoeL After this furvey of his fituation, caft your eye oa 
the English army, far more numerous, gallantly appointed, fluihed 
with recent vidorv, and led by the Fabius of his day. And after 
you have done this, though you fee the battle commence in a de* 
feat and terminate in a rout, yet deny O'Nial the praife of an 
Hannibal if you can ! 



SECT. 
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OF the Seabright colleftion, I underftand that 
a tranflation is in fome forwardnefs by Mr. 
OTIanagan, who being as candid as he is learned 
in the language of his country, deferves every en- 
couragement in the profecution of fuch an arduous 
undertaking : which, faithfully executed, will leave 
nothing for the future to be fuggeded refpeding 
the antiquities of this country, and muft (hed con- 
fiderable light upon the manners and cuftoms of 
the ancient Irifl). 

This end has been, in fome degree, anfwered by 
the fpecimen wherewith Col. Vallancey has favour- 
ed the public; and which he c^h fragments rf the 
Brebm laws of Ireland. That fpecimen, indeed, fo 
far bears internal evidence of high antiquity, that it 
relates to a people in the moft rude (late that we 
can conceive capable of writing. For its regula- 
tions refer moftly to cows, meep, horfes, fwine, 
fowl, &c. to the afcertaining the dimenfions of fen- 
cte and bawns, and for adjufting the trefpafles of 
cattle. 

It is true that we hear of com fields : and, con- 
fequently, the focial ftate could not then be purely 
paftoral ; yet it could not have been fo far advanced 
as to be intitled civilized i it muft ftill have been 
barbarous ; efpecially when among the reft we read 
that enlightened paflage: ^ When Seanca formed 
^* his code, he diftinguifhed between the male and 
^^ female property, left he (hould fuflfer that judg- 

" ment. 
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tive, smd who lived fo long in the country;) and 
Blackftone all agree that the jurifdiftion of the Bre« 
horn was altogether arbitrary and uncertain without 
any written law or rule. 

But left they, as Engliihmen, (hould be fufpe£ted 
<>f prejudice or mifinformation, let us appeal to the 
*moft learned of our own country. Stanihurft, as 
be was the firft Iriihman (chat I know of) who has 
written, from knowledge upon the fpot, of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the Irifh, fo is he, to this day, 
tncomptttrably the beft writer on the fubjeft. Uncle 
to archbiihop Uiher, and highly refpeded by his. 
contemporary writers, he is cited as the firft autho« 
•rtty by his fucceflbrs. One of them ftyles him the 
antiquary and philofopher of Ireland. Yet Dr. 
tWamer calls him an Englifliman: from whence I 
-conclude that he never fo much as faw his book ; 
for the very title page is marked with Ricbardi 
Stamburfti Dubjliniensis de rebus in Hiberma geJlU^ 
and he profeflfes to have taken up the pen for the 
hdnour of his native country. Yet he is generally 
decried by the prefent race of antiquaries, becaufe 
be neither ftudi^s obfcurity, nor bruihes over the 
ibolifh figments of tradition, with the perifhable var- 
nifh of felf-refuted declamation. 

This Stanihurft, I fay, every way fo well qualified 
to underftand the ftate of his country, has impar- 
tially told us, that " the Brehons were all of one 
•' family— that without any knowledge of either civil 
** or canon law, they only retain in memory certain 
^ decifions, which by ufe and length of time obtain 
** force J and by their conftrudion of thefe, they 
** have framed a fort of art ; which they by no 
^ means fuffer to be publifhed, but referve to them- 
>* felves as abftrufe and recondite myfteries, con- 
** cealed from common comprehenfion.** Arch- 
biihop U(ber, Sir James Ware, and Sir Richard Cox, 
go into the fame opinion. 

Yet 
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Tet Roddy, a £simous coIle6lor of Irifli MSSL 
alTerts, that he convinced the iafl of tbefe writers 
that the Irifh had written laws, by (hewing him the 
volumes in which they were written. But for the 
truth of Cox's being convinced^ we have only Roddy's 
word ; and the Knight, in the apparatus to his nit 
tory, is fo far from difcovering any fuch conviftion, 
that he maintains the contrary; and declares that 
the Irifh had no written law or well compiled rule 
of right, and that their traditions or cuftoms were 
wrefted to by-ends, and to ferve a turn, by the Brc- 
hons. And Dr. Leiand well obferves, " that neither 
.^^ Lynch in his refutations of Cambrenfis, nor this 
** Roddy, fays one word of having read or ezamiti- 
^^ ed chefe trails ; nor attempts to give any account 
•* of their contents. The one only Jaw them, the 
•' other only ^«c;^J them; but neither underftood 
*' thefe books. Lhuyd the antiquarian ixw them, 
** but to him they were equally unintelligible ; but 
•* with more ingenuoufnefs he confefles hb imo* 
*^ ranee ; and, in a poftfcript to the preface of his 
•* Irifh diftionaxy, copies a paffage as a fpecimen of 
*' ancient Irifh, of which he requefls an interprc- 
^* tation from any gentleman of Ireland or Scot- 
«* land.'* 

But now, continues the Doftor, Charles Vallancey, 
Efq; a native of England, claims the merit of firft 
explaining them, having found out that they are 
written in the manner well known, to the Grecian 
antiquary, by the name of Boustrophedon. Let us 
therefore liflen to what the Colonel himfelf fays in 
fupport of the Brehon laws having been written not 
only before the fettlement of the Englifh here in 
the 12th century, but before the introdudion of 
chriflianity in the fifth. 

No. 5. Colleiianea de rebus Hibernicis^ under the 
head of the Literature of the Irish nation in 
Heathenish tim^s, his words are : " I (hall now 
•' proceed to give fome dear proofs of our having 

** had 
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^ had the ufe of letters before Chriftianity. The 
'* proof I fpeak of, is the exhibition of a fragment 
** of a code, of laws, which I think every judicious 
** reader, who is irerfed in Irifh antiquities will 
** judge to have been the produdl of very remote 
^^ times, much higher than the fifth or fixth cen- 
" tunes/* 

^* This fragment, continues he, contains twelve 
** f$lhs, and begins at folio fixty-four, the (ixty- 
*• three preceding were miffing : and here I muft 
•* beg the reader to remark the difference between 
^ the letter of the law and the explication of the 
** faid law. I maintain the iirft is of Pagan infti- 
*• tution, and that the fecond is the work of one or 
•• many Ciri/lian Jurisconfults, who interpreted this, 
^ bw ^id applied it to particular cafes, according 
'^ to the intention of the Chriftian legiflator. 

•• This coiledion wj^ partly made in the time of 
^ Donal Mae Aodb Mac Jinmirecbj who was a 
** Chriftian prince, by Ceanfaela : and partly by 
*• At GILL who lived after Ceanfaeld^ time, (on the 
** environs of Tara) and after the time or king 
*• Cormac ; for he was cotemporary with Carbre 
** Liffeacbairj fon of Cormac. Neverthelefs the 
** work is ajttributed to Cormac^ as it was begun by 
** him and ended in the reign of his fon Carbre ; 
^ fo that the Irifh lawyers who compiled and deli- 
•* vered this code of laws, were Aicill who lived 
•* in the reigns of Cormac and of his fon Carbre, 
^ and Ceanfaela who flourifhed in the reign of 
^ Donal, fon of Hugh Mac Ainmirech. No doubt 
^ but that thefe laws were colle£led by the order of 
^ di6fe Irifh princes, jufl as we know the Roman 
^* emperor JufUnian I. who had the Roman laws 
*^ colleded by the care and labour of ten able jurif- 
^^ confults, directed in chief by the celebrated 
*^ Trebanianusj calling this colledion the Ju/linian 
*• C«*,&c.&c/' 

As 
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A$ this 18 a cardinal point, we could not make' 
ditt quotation (horter : not only becaufe we would 
not, for an inftant, be fufpe£ted of mifreprefenta- 
tion, but becaufe we ihall have frequent and imme- 
diate occafions to refer to it. Wherefore, reader, 
obferve, i . It is there laid down by the Colonel,, 
that this colle&ion or code of laws was made partly 
by A I GILL jurifconfult of Carbrfy and partly by 
Ceanfaela^ jarifconftilt of ZJ^iki/:— 2. At page 8, he 
fhews you, that Carbre fucceeded his father Confute 
in 279 ; and of courfe Aicill did then (if ever) ex- 
ift ■ 3. At the fame page he (hews that the above- 
named Donal Mac Hugh fucceeded Conalan in 605 ; 
and yet, in the quotation, he tells you that Aicili 
lived after Ceanfaeld% time : fo that, as Ceanfaela was 
jurifconfult of Dmalj here is a fmall anachronifm of 
near two hundred years. But this being only 
an . incidental error, which does not ihake his 
main pofition, we pafs it over for things more 
eflential. 

Obferve, therefore, in the 4th place, that at page 
20, (after having exhibited what he calls clear proofs 
of the LITERATURE of the Irijh naticnin Heathen^ 
ijh times) it is faid : *' Here ends the Fragment ; 
** fo that all the reft of the blai are wanting, 
** and all that part compofed by Ceanfaela and 
" promulgated by D6nal.** Of courfe all that 
he has brought forward is the compofition of 
Aicill^ who, in the above long quotation, is faid 
to have lived in the reigns of Cormac and 
Carbre: and fo he himfelf nates it at page 18 : 
" Here ends the part called ar nafefer, or the ex- 
•* plication of the terms, and immediately folbws 
** the part calltd ar na blaij or the feftions of. Ij^vi 
'* called blai^ and do all belong to the legiflation of 
" Cormac and his fon Carbre Liffeachair/* Bce 
fides, Donal being " a Chrijiian Prince^* the 
writings of his reign could not be fuppofed to 

prove 
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ptcyre any thing in point ; for the Editor lays 
it down that the letter of the law is of Pagan in- 
ftitution. 

Thefe things pretnifed, and it being kept in 
nund that Cormac and Carbre flouriftied in the third 
century, and it being well known that Chriftianity 
was not introduced into Ireland till the Jlfthj it fol- 
lows that both Carina and his jurifconl'ult jlscill muft 
haTC been heathens. Yet now reader, " if that thou 
canft read/' read what is put into either the 
letter or the explication (no matter which) of the 
code of laws, compofed and promulged by thefe 
Heathens J Aicill and Carbre, the jurifconfult and 
legiflator, at p. ii. " The next page begins a 
•• kind of exordium to the work thus, aJJacb on at hair 
^ for Ebba &f tohnugaddo Ebhafria, I e. The fer- 
•* pent prefented the forbidden fruit to Eve, and Eve 
^ confentedto receive it. Imarbas, is the prohibi- 
** tion of a legiflator. Com fugud do Adam fria 
*^ Jlatarta urn coimde, i. e. Eve delivered it to 
^Adam in difobedience to the Trinity.'* 

As this proof h fo clear that it would be darkened 
by any commentary, I (hall only exprefs my wiflies 
that the Editor, inftead of *' begging that his reader 
** may remark the difference between the letter 
•* of the law and the explication of faid law,** had 
bimfelf pointed out to us faid difference. For, not- 
withftanding the exhibition of a fragment of a cod^ 
of laws is formally announced (at page 6), and not- 
withftanding it is faid (at page 25), that ^^ the truth 
" of theexiicence of letters in Ireland before Chriftia- 
" nity is probably demonftrated,** I cannot with all 
my diuigence difcover, in the intervening pages, ei- 
ther letter or explication, text or margin, of any law 
wbatfoever. The candid Editor himfelf tells us (page 
8), that ^* the firft folio contains an hidorical prelude 
to thclaw.** And fure the Gloffary, which he tells us 
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(at page 20) ends tbifragment^ does not deferve 
that name ; which will be more eafily. believed by 
any one who will only take the trouble of reading the 
TITLE page: for the very title of this article is 
Tranflation of a fragment of the Brebon laws ; or 
rather a Glossary of the Brebon terms. 
. As this GlofTary is faid in a note (page 1 2) to adopt 
the allegorical method of reafoning ufed by the Pia- 
tonifts. Stoics and primitive Fathers of the church, 
I (hall, in pure mercy to my reader, make no extract 
from it; but I muft beg his patience if I make a (hort 
one'' from the firft folio, not fo much that he may fee 
the elegant (luff that it is compofed of, as for the 
purpofe to which it (hall be applied, by and by. 

** Ceallach *, fon of Cormac, raviihed a Lagenian 
*• lady of quality, daughter to Solar fon of Artcorb,at 
^ her father^s houfe at ^Rath Aedha in Leinftcr ; 
^^ fometime after Aongus Gaibuaibnech, pafling 
** through Connaught, went into the houfe or a wo* 
•• man of the free (late of Luigne and forcibly 
*' drank milk there, ro cast bainde in ar eigin \ up* 
*^ on which (he told him he had better revenge 
" himfelf on Ceallach for violating his brother Sp- 
" lar*s honour, than infringe on the liberty of that 
'* (late ; which reproach made fo deep an impreffi* 
** on on the mind of Aongus, that he immediately 
^* went home, put on his armour, and after the fet* 
*^ ting of the fun met Cormac and his fon Ceal* 
'* lach, when at one bio AT he put Ceallach to death 
^^ and with his armed elbow (Iruck Cormac blind ; 
•* bur the famous Aicill performed a cure for his 
" eye." 

'Fhus may you fee, candid reader, that this fii- 
mous Aicill was, according to the tranflation pf this 
invaluable MS. both a jurifconfult and a pbyfician. 

Yet 

* Colleft. dc rebus Hibernicis, N. 5. p. ic 
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Tet be not furprized (and farely you cannot be eafily 
forprized after what you have been reading) when 
you are told, that Aicill is not die name ot zferfat^ 
but of a places and is no other than Kells in the 
county of Meath. And therefore the tranflator was 
not bx from the fenfe when he faid, in the above 
long citation, that Aicill lived in the esvi^ 
raru of Tara. 

But, if you would rather fee this matter cleared 
up by himfelf than by me, turn to CoHeHanea de 
rebus Hibfrmeis^ Vol. U. page 19. There you 
may read in a Note (whicb feems to have been 
written after the foregoing part of No. 5 was print- 
ed off) as follows : ^ The Editor is happy to inform 
^^ his correfpondent C. that in the MSS. of Trinity 
^* College Dublin, clafs E. tab. 3. N. 5. he has found 
** the remaining part of the blai * ; the book begins 
^ thus, Loc dan Hubarfo Aicill iraice Teamur^ 7 aimfir 
" Cairfri Liffeachair mac Cormac 7 fearfa do Cormac* 
**!.€• The place where this book was written was 
** Aicill near Tara, in the time of Carbre Liffea- 
^ chair mac Cormac and the perfon Cormac/^ 

Then follows the hiftory of Ceallach's adventure, 
nearly as in the above extrad, but with this mate- 
rial difference refpefling the cure of Cormac^s eye ; 
for inftead of, " The famous Aicill performed a 
** cure for his eye*^ it is faid, Cormac was fent to 
Aicill to be cured. Had the tranflater ftudied the 
hiftory (with even as much diligence as he has ap- 
plied to the language) of Ireland, he could not have 
made Aicill a ju a i sconsult in his verfion of the firft 
MS« which he difcovers to be the name of a placb 
in the laft. For does not every hiftory of Ireland, 
from the Plalter of Cafiiel down to Keating and 
0*Flaherty, tell you that Cormac, who is repre- 

£ fented 

• Sec al>ove where it was obferved : " Here ends the Fragment^ 
fo that aU the reft of the blai are wanting^ and all thai part compofed 
ky Ceanfaela.** 
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'fented as thegreateft monarch that ever fat upon the 
throne, whofe wifdom regulated the Fes, and whofe 
4ii(loriographers compofed the Psal ti^r of Tara^ 
whofe fublime capacity didated the Advice to lungs^ 
whofe phiiofophical genius rendered him a pure 
Theift, and whole religious zeal almoft extirpated 
iuperflition and idolatry out of the land— ---dus 
Cormac long-beard^ I fay, whom we have fo lately 
heard celebrated as another Judinian, having loft his 
eye, in the manner we have feen, and knowing it 
to be ominous for a mutilated prince to hold the 
reins of government, voluntarily defcended from that 
throne, which he filled with fuch luftre (but by the 
bye his fon did /not fucceed him *), to the enjoy« 
nient of learned eafe in a fxnali thatched houfe at 
Aicill]^ (i. e. Ceannanus or Kells) in the environs 
of Tara. 

But as perfons and places are frequently called 
by the fame name, it will be adding another treafure, 
to the many wherewith he has already enriched tbi; 
republic of letters, if the Editor will produce a finr 
gle docuinent, whether on parchment or paper^ in 
inanufcript or print, in quarto or folio, in duo^ 
decimo or oclavo, where At c ill is mentioned 

. as 

* Rex Ua oculo Temonae privatus, regiu finTccs Cvbreo fiKp 
fhcet atiusfuu^r unum annum Je mg^erat) in maaus tradidit* ■ ■ ■ ■ 
Abdicato fceptroy prope Temoriam apud AcoiLLy theoicticaB Tits 
animum incubuit ; ubi, abje£Ut idolit, D€wm fui fecit amma^ tim- 
ditur adoraife* Ogygia,p. 340. 

f According to Keating, (who was a Chriftian prieft,) tholie 
Tzizn priefUy the Druids, out of foite for his former c^ppfitioD 
to their order, brought Uiis exdi^tencd Theift, to an untiindy 
end, by their forcery and magic. For one night, as he ww ealfaig 
a fahnon, they enchanted a bone of it, which fbck in his throat and 
dioaked him ; whilft other accounts aflert, that the Dmui Maol- 
GEON did, by virtue of his fpells and charms, fend a number of 
infernal fiends, who fet imon the king and (Irangled him, as he fat 
^ fupper on diis fifh, P. 982. 
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OS a lawytr or jurifconfult^ that odavo always 
excqned yMdx contains No. 5, Cip//fi^. de rebus 

Tbis homdy retreat of kmg Gormac, at Aiciu,. 
or KiUs in the county of Meath, being, as we have 
£eciit metamorphofed into a lawyer, or iurifconfult, 
aapcher Trebraianas, pots me in mind of St. Albarf% 
^eXibAk, which the Scotch writers made a Bishop oif. 
The ftmy is told by Lloyd, the learned prelate of St. 
Afiqph. St. Alban had, it feems, a warm cloak 
irhich he always wore when he went abroad, and 
dierefbre, in the Legend of the faint, it is faid to 
have been his conftant companion. The legendary 
ajqpellative for cloak was Ampbibalus^ which Geofiry 
of Monmoudi, a curious and fagacious feledor of 
old fragments, miflook for a proper name, and for 
the perfon who was the conftant companion of St« 
Alban. This was enough for Hedor Boice '*, 
who then wanted to forge a Caledonian fyftem of 
Amiqaities (as fo many of his countrymen have 
finoe done); he accordingly got this old cloak, this 
AiSFHiBALUS, ordained and confecrated, and fo feht 
him froni Scotland as the firfl bifhop of the IJJe rf 
MatL 

Upon ikt wbole, nothing has yet appeared fuffici- 
ent to invalidate that pofition we above laid down, 
viz. That the Pagan Irifii were not a jot more civi- 
lized than their neighbouT& Nor do we find that 
the people at large Irad emerged from their primeval 
ignorance and rudenefs, at the very time their 
country was dignified with the title of infula 
JinSorum (^ dodlorum. Nay, obfervable it is, that 
thofe worthies, whofe eminent abilities obtained for 
their country this diftinguiihed charafter, difplayed 

£ 2 theur 



* ilMTf latinized into i?ae«r«/. 
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tbdr talents, chiefiy, in foreign countries *• And 

this is the more, remarkable, as this circum- 

ftance feems incidental to Ireland from that day 
to this. 



* '< Irehnd, then called Scotlaiuit and Scotland known at that 
time by the name of Mama or the country of the Pid^t, hadaUb 
received feme feeds of Chrifttanity ; that were tnftantly fiiiled by 
the idolatry that prevailed. Columbanut the monk, was bori^ in 
Irelandt in the nxth century ; hut it appears hy fais retreat into 
Francft.and the monaftcrics he founded in Burgii]idy» that thofe 
had little to do, and much to apprehend, who fought in En^^asd 
and Ireland for fuch rich and peaceful eftahliflunents as were 
fiound in other places under the (nelter of rdigion." Voltairv^a 
Eflay on UniTer&l Hift. 
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SECT. IV. 



THAT the mod wefterly i\ation of Europe 
flioiild be ,the laft civilized, is in the ordi* 
ftaiy cburfe of things ; for as far as we can trace 
the path of refinement, on our globe, we may mark 
its progrefs weftward. When the weft of Europe 
was inhabited by various tribes of favages and bar- 
barians, engaged in mutual deftrudion, the eaft of 
it, though addifted to warfare, was cultivating thofe 
liberal and humanizing arts, of which it had learned 
the rudiments ftill more eaftward. Thofe mild 
and genial regions, which fpontaneoufly produce at 
ciice the neceflaries and luxuries of life, gave alfo 
birth to civility and philofophy. 

The oldeft fchools of fcience, with which our li- 
terature is acquainted, were the Ionic and Italic. 
thaJesy mafter of the former and fitherof the wife 
men of Greece, purfued his ftudies in Phanicia and 
Egypt. Pytbagorasj founder of the Italic feft and 
author of the very name oi pbilofopber^ was dif- 
ciplined in the collej^es of the Egyptian and Chal- 
dean priefts ; and initiated into the myfteries of 
thePerfian Magi and Indian Bramans. 

It is the praife of Mofes, the oldeft writer we ac- 
knowledge, that he was learned in all the wifdom 
of the Egyptians. The Arundelian Marbles report 
that the Greeks had their arts, even of agriculture, 
from that people. They had an oath by Ifis, or 
CereSy who brought bread corn from Egypt. Hero- 
dotus, the father of profane hiftory, when he vifited 
the land of Egypt, could not learn with certainty 

rfor 
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(for there were various opinions) who were the 
builders of the pyramids. And when the great 
Athenian lawgiver went there for fake of inftru£H* 
on, the Priefts faid to him, O ! Solon, you Gred* 
ans are but children. Yet the Egyptians yielded 
priority of extflfence to the Phrygians^ and Scythi* 
ans. Newton obferves, '* that, the Lower Egypt, 
" being yearly overflowed by the Nile, was fcarcelT 
*^ inhabited before the invention of com» whica 
^< made it ufeful/' It is, indeed, hard to conceire 
that a country, which was fo much indebted to art^ 
for the firft necefi^ies of life, as even the Upper 
Egypt was, could have g^own into a great aation 
as early as the neighbouring countries, Perfia and 
Chaldea, to fay nothing of India and China. There 
muft then be much truth in the Latia vcr f e 
Tradidit Egypiis Babylon^ £gyft^ Aebivii. 

All writers, facred and profane, afcribe to Babet 
or Babylon^ the mofl early antiquity and the moft 
unrivalled magiiificence. It was the capital of 
Gialdea, the kingdom of Nimrod, that mighty hun* 
ter before the Lord, whofe chafe w^s eonqueft, and 
whofe prey wa^ man. In it ftood the famous tower 
of Beltts or Ham, by whom, according to Bifhop 
Cumberland (in his Origmes Gentium)^ celeftiat 
obfervations began to be made. This circumftancc 
alone prefuppofes the invention of the mechanic 
powers, and all thofe arts which, in the ordinary 
courfe of things, are of How growth, and require 
a long fuccefGon of ages. Sir Ifaac Newton admits^ 
that, ^^ this city was a fquare of 1 20 furlongs, or 
^^ 1.5 miles on every fide, compafTed firft with a 
^* broad and deep ditch, and then with a wall 50 
'* cubits thick, and 20© high.*' To which it may . 
be added, that round the wsuls were penfile gardens^ 
fupported by arches, which arofe in terraces, one 
above another, the lowed to the height of the walls. 
And for the watering of thefe gardens, machines 
were contrived to convey the water from the Euphra- 
tes, 
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tes, which flowed through the middle of the city, 
and force it up by hydraulic engines, in fuch a 
number of jet d*eauxy as the water-works of Ver- 
fiiilles would give but a £unt idea of. The effedts 
then of the preflfure of the atmofphere mufl have 
^been there well underftood, long before the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

What progrefs they had made in the fine arts, we 
cannot afcertain ; but that it was confiderable, we 
muft conclude, from thofe images which that great 
king had fet up. If (as is mod probable) Perfe- 
pol£ was built in the fame ftyle of architefture with 
Babylon, it muft be owned that it fell far fhort of 
that beauty, in the proportion of the columns, to 
which the Greeks afterwarc)/^ conducted it. But the 
perfection of any art or fcience is not attained by 
firft eflays. In thofe manufaftures conneded with 
£incy, and whofe value depends chiefly on the difplay 
of it, the Babylonians muft have been great profi* 
cients : their filks, tapeftries, carpets, embroideries, 
were celebrated. A fingle fuit of their hangings 
for a dining parlour, in Rome, coft £64^6 6s. Sd. 
of our money*. Cato had, by inheritance, a Ba* 
bylonian cloak or mantle, fo rich, that, though, 
afliamed to wear it, he was not afliamed to fell it 
at an immenfe price. But why talk of fuch infe- 
rior things, when the region of fcience is before 
us ? That geometry, aftronomy and philofophy, were 
there cultivated with eminent fuccefs, we cannot 
efi^tain a doubt ; for, it has never been con. 
troverted, that when this fuperb city was taken by 
AlexaYider the Great, regular tables of celeftial 
obfervations, for 1903 years, were found in the 
obfenratory. And if the name of Chaldean waa 
difgraced by hereditary pretenflons to divination, 
foothfaying, magic, incantations and judicial aftro* 
logy, this makes no more againft the truly learned 

charader 

* Univerfal Hiftory. 
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cbiarafler. of the nation, than it does againft thA po* 
lite accomplilhments and Iblid literature of France^ 
that Paris cdntains more dancers, tumblersi jug* 
glers, quacks and mountibanks, than any oibcr diy 
in Europe. Such fuperfetations, rather, evince, tint 
the wombs which difcharge them are fruitful, ami 
give alfo birth to the beft conce;ptions. 

The prefent ftate of China, now (o well autben* 
ticated, gives credibility to whatever antiquity hat 
reported of Babylon. The firft accounts, we have 
of thb wonderful empire, notice it, as in the fame 
flate that it is found at this day ; when it is com* 
puted to contain more inhabitants than all Europe 
put together. Now as all great empires are gradu* 
ally formed out of fmall dates*, what a number of 
ages mud have revolved before it could have grown 
into that extenfion of territory^ and multitude ci 
fubjeds, all united under the liable dominion of 
one head ? with one great code of laws, the ten* 
dency of which, is to keep up an o{Mnion, that 
the whole empire makes but one family. Thia 
coniideration, alone, is fufficient to prove the great 
antiquity of China. But, if it be true, what is af* 
ferted by the miffionary Jefuits, that their hiftory it 
fupported by aftronomical obfervations, for above 
2O0O years before our vulgar acra, who can doubt 
that die arts and fciences were cultivated there, 
long before they were thought of in Europe? 

No body can be ignorant of the high reputation 
for wifdom, which the Indian Bramans had ob- 
tained, before the age of Alexander. The curious 
in fuch refearches, pretend to difcover all the fub- 
tilties and abdradions of modern metaphyfics ia 
their principles, and to (hew that the opinions of 
Malbranche and Locke, were not unknown to 

them* 

* Witacb France, Spain, Britain, and every other confidenhit 
natidh, to Ucy nothing of this little ifland, iK^ch was fbnEOCfiy 
divided and fubdivided into feveral petty kingdoms. 
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diem^. Bitt Aftving ail fodi nice diiquifitioM, ttiid 
viibout pretending to give the wreath of amiqimy 
to any one of thefe national would only infer, from 
that Higfat iiirvey we have taken of them, that the 
Eaft is die parental country of the arts and^ fcl- 
ences; according to the opinion of him, whoever 
he was, that laid it : Omnis bumamtas ai crietifalsiw 
dejbixli. 

' Yet this conclnfion is combated hj MonfUur Baitlf 
with fiich force of fpirit, fuch flrength of argument, 
and fuch a fiind of literature, that we could almoft 
wifli his hypothciis were a true one. He fuj^fes 
that the Atlantis of Plato was not a fiftitious but a 
real ifland, which aftually funk and was fwallowed in 
the ocean ; and that from this, or fome other north- 
em, but now unknown country, iflued thofe ftreams 
of fcience, which have watered and fertilized the reft 
of the globe. 

He admits however that both Philofophy and Fa- 
ble have gradually proceeded from the Eaft to the 
Weft. He admits, alfo, that the Eaft is the parent 
of Fable ; but he denies that Science of any fort 
originated theref . And why ? becaufe they have not 
brought aftronomy, and the other fdences, to that 
pitch of perfedion, whereof Europe now boafts. 
But if a Chinefe or Indian were to traverfe Europe, 

what 

* Sdence muftbe a plant of flow growth in any country. 
We fee for how many centurief the philofophy of Ariftotk pre> 
.vafled in the ichools of Europe. What is called the kerned 
wodd quietly repoiet upon the iffi Juui of fome great Mafter, 
t!D fome giant in genius awakes it from its dumber. The hifto- 
ry of mathematics points out h»g intenrals between any new 
mfooieries in the relations of quantity ; during which the profef- 
fixrs are content to underftand and expound what has lo^g been 
known. Your Newtons and Ardiimedes's are produdioas 
which exhanft the fertility of ages. 

f Je pen£e^ comme Nl. de Volutre, que la phUofc^ihie and les 
fidbki aoas font venues de I'Orient Sc dcs Indes. Nous differons 
on ee qn'il croit que tout y a ^6 anvente ; ie regode la philofo- 
|to comme ctrang6re a ce pays, Sc lesfables oomme aatiYea. 
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what might their lurveys rq)ort ? .Nejchauaduki^ 
dim aUick nataU folum : Now might not mis unac<« 
countable afife&ion have hung fuch a bias on the 
iBisid pf even the philofophical Monfieur Bailly as 
he was not aware of ? For why eife fhali aU his argu- 
ments bend to this hypothetic pointy that aftronomy 
was firft cultivated in a latitude where the longdi 
day b not lefs than fixteen hours ? Why fliall he for 
this call to his aid a central fire, which, if exift-* 
ent» muft be equally diffufed, and not peculiar to 
high latitudes ? One would think that the old PbiIo« 
fopher of Femey was ironical at leaft, when he tells 
him that, upon this fubjed, he had given him more 
inftru&ion than his kitchen gardener *, notwitb^ 
itanding the artichokes and afparagus wherewith he 
bad furniihed bis table in the^ month of. January, 
when the country was covered withfrofl: and fnow, 
without a fmgle ray of the fun or any artificial 
fire. 

That Ferney was regularly covered with fnow 
in January, I ihould have no doubt, though it were 
not fo near mount Jura as it is ; and though 
that amiable Tartar, fent to Voltaire, by the £m- 
prefs of Ruiiia, had not aflured him that Jura was 
not more genial than Caucafus f ; but what I doubt 
is, that though the Ferney gardener did not ufe 
artificial fire, he was not without artificial heat: 

lam 

♦ Jc ctais feulemcnt tr6f perfuade qu'il y a par-tout du feu. 
Igms Mque laiet^ naiuram ampleSiiur omnm. Les arttchaat8& lei» 
afprnet que nout avons manges cette annee au moxs de lanvier^ 
au nmieu des glaces fc des neigesy & qui ont ete produits fans 
qu^un feul rayon du iolicl Pen toit mel^, k. fans aucun feu artificiel, 
me prouvaicnt aflez que la terre pofTede une chaleur intrinfequc 
tres forte. Ce que vout en dhet dans votre neuvtcme lettre m'a 
beaucoup plus inllruit que mon potager." 

f J'ai cu long-terns chez moi un Tartare, fort" aimable, envoyc 
par I'lmperatrice de Ruffic ; il m'a dit que Ic mont Caucafe n'eft 
pas plus ajrr6aUe que le mont Jura. His condnHon however \% 
juftythatuichcimiates could nererhaTe given bhth to Aftrono- 
my. Sec* 
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lam perfuaded that, without a hotbed all their central 
fires would never have raifed either artichokes or aTpa* 
raeus, in that place, at that time. 

Not all the eloquence of Monfieur Bailly, enrich* 
ed with all the (lores of ancient and modern learn* 
ing, can perfuade us to do more than admire the 
fertility of his genius ; and to concur, if that had 
before been neceflary, with Cicero, that never was 
there an opinion fo abfurd as not to find a patron 
in fome eminent Philofopher. Whilft we read we 
are carried along at the difcretion of this powerful 
writer ; but when we (hut the book, we return to 
die di£hites of plain underftanding and common 
fenfe: we fee and we feel that where the nights 
are very long, they are too cold for an unhoufed 
contemplation of the (lars, and therefore conclude 
that' the fidereal fcience originated in latitudes where 
the iky is clear, the air ferene, and the days general- 
ly fo not a$ to drive the inhabitants to enjoy the 
coolnefs of the nights ; never too fliort for fuch fa- 
tisiistdory inquiries as the times, the places, and 
diftances of the moving and fixed orbs. 

In thofe favoured climes, where the choiceft bleiT' 
ings of the earth fpontaneous grow, firft grew the 
fe^s of Science. '^There the Bramans, die Chal- 
dees, the Bonzes, the Magi, the Priefts of every de- 
nomination, the fages of every defcription, in fine 
all men of leifure and fpeculation, would be tempt- 
ed to the contemplation of the heavens, that Ar- 
mament fo richly ftudded with twinkling lights. 
Would they not be the firft, under the fweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades, to be afie£led by that divine 
harmony of the Inheres, which, though with ftill voi- 
ces, pierce the foul, when the morning ftars fine 
together, and all the fons of heaven (hout for joy r 

Nay, were they not actually the firft who taught 
Pythagoras that lyftem, fmce, called the Copemican ? 
and that each fixed flar is, in like manner, a central 
fun ? From which magnificent view alone, without the 

aid 
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aid of fpeech or language, we read, in univerfal cha«- 
Qi&ers, that there is no end to the greatnefs of 
creative wifdom. 

. In no Atlantic ifland, now funk, in no northern 
region, now unknown, can we fuppofe that the feeds 
of aftronomy could have germinated and (hot up ; 
for the inclement air would have blafted the infant 
buds. This exotic required, and acquired, fome 
(Irength before it was tranfplanted into our nor« 
them foil ; where the careful culture of ftrong and 
. perlevering genius has brought it to a degree of 
perfection, fuperior to that of the parent flock. 

But though it fhould be admitted that the feeds 
of all fcience grew originally in the Eafl, it will be 
aiked how. were they difleminated in the Weft ? 
For not one of thofe nations, to which we have al- 
luded^ were addided to travel ; nor yet to commu- 
nicate their knowledge : contented with their own 
country, and hopelefs to find any fogood elfewhere, 
they probably defpifed all other nations. When 
Alexander fent Oneficratus, a difciple of Diogenes, 
to vifjt the Gymnofophifts and learn their doc- 
trines, one of them coldly aiked him, *' why 
Alexander had taken fo long a journey ?** Ano- 
ther of them, being preiTed to communicate his 
principles, defired Oneficratus to throw off his gar- 
ments and come forward in the naked fimplicity of 
nature, as a token that he was divefted of prejudice 
and wi&ed to receive inftru£tion ; which when the 
Cynic declined to comply with, the Indian Sage 
faid : ^^ then you ftiall hear nothing from me, though 
you come from Jupiter himfelf.*^ 

This fubjed having, perhaps, led me too £sirfrom 
home, let me now return and (hew how the £aft- 
ern arts were communicated to the Weft. And 
here the Geography of the countries, and the Greek 
writers, fettle the point with the utmoft precifion. 
Syria bordered on Chaldea, and there was fo clofe 

a conne&ioh 
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a connexion between them, that there is but afhade^ 
or two, of diflference between the Syriac and Chal* 
dee languages. The whole coaft of Syria lying on 
the Mediterranean, was inhabited by the oldeft mer- 
cantile people that we read of. Zidon, and her 
daughter Tyre, not only exported the commodities 
of the more Eaftem countries, but they- probably 
improved upon their arts, both liberal and mechanic; 
as, we fee, is the cafe of the commercial Engliih at 
this day. The crimfpn dye (or Tyrian purple) 
was celebrated over the world. Homer makei 
Hecuba offer up a Zidonian mantle to the Gdds. 
The celebrity of Damafcus is ftili retained in thd 
fiibricks called damajk. 

That the Phcenicians were the people who 
taught our continent the ufe of letters, muft at leaft 
appear probable to thofe who have been taught, at 
fchool, that it received even its name from Europa 
the daughter of a Phoenician King. Cadmus was 
brother to Europa ; and to him the Greeks attribute 
the invention of letters. Diodorus fays fo exprefsly; 
and Herodotus tells us, that the Phoenicians, who 
came with Cadmus, brought many doSrines into 
Greece, taught by the Curetes, CoVybantes or Ca* 
byri } who are faid to have inftruded the iEgypti* 
ans. 

If the alphabet of this people exprefled the vow- 
els, it was an improvement upon the Chaldee. 
And that they improved, if not invented, the art 
of numeration and arithmetical figures, we (hoold 
be inclined to believe, if we had not been told it i 
for commerce requires regiflers or account books, 
which would drive traders to the moft facile me- 
thod of keeping them. The Phoenicians are gene- 
rally allowed to be the firft who ventured out w^th 
great fleets into the open feas, (leering their courfc 
by the north ftar. Ariftotle lavs that they were the 
firfl who, coming to the ftreights mouth, bartered, 
with the people of Tarteffo, oil for filver; that they 

built 



i 
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boilt Cadis, and a temple to Hercules on the point 
of land fince called, after him, the Herculean pro- 
montory. Grown rich, with the trade and the mines 
of Spain, they built Malaga, and planted colonies in 
Abdera, Carthage, &a and brought tin from the 
Cafliterides •. 

From thefe circumftances we may fuppofis that 
Britain and Irehnd were not unknown eidier to the 
Tyrians f or their defendants of Carthage and C^ 
mz. And from hence arifes a glimmering of Fmi* 
us u fair fmdbe^ or nicenius, that learned Sage 
v^o taught the Iriih their letters— according to their 
own fabulous accounts-^becaufe, foriboth, Pbcsniz 
was the brother of Cadmus. But we may carry this 
matter fomewhat farther. 

As Cadmus the Phoenician is f^d to be the firft who 
taught the ufe of writing, fo Cadmus the Milefiaa 
was the firft who taught the ufe of writing in prrfe. 
And, after the Phoenicians, the people of Miletus, in 
Afia Minor, appear to have had the principal fhare in 

civilizing 

* The Latin wntera only copy w}iat the Gritcks had taught.— 

Phoenicen illuflravere Phflenices, folers hominum genua & ad 

beiii pacifque mUnia eximium. Literas Sc Hteranim operas, ali- 

afquo ctiazn artes, mare navibus adire, dafle confligevc, hnperitare 

geatibtiSy regnum pncUumque commenti. Pomponius Mehu 

Phoenicet primi famae fi credimut aufi, 

Manfurazn rudibus vocem fignare figuris. Lucan, l.. 3. 

f This is pkccd beyond the reach of doubt by the remarkable 
xtAt^ oi Fejlus Awmu. (See Sed. i.) 

Aft hinc duobusy in Sacram^ ific infulam 

Dixere prifciy folibus curfus rati eft 

H«c inter undas multum cefpitem jacit 

Eamque late gens Hlhenunm colit 

Propinque nulus infuk jf&iomtm patet. 
This poet teUs us exprefsly that he took this dcicription, of the 
voyage of Himilco the Carthaginian, from the Phoenician annals 
into which the narrative of it was inferted. That it was known 
to the Greeks much earlier, we have already inttnuted from the 
Axgonautics of Orpheus, contemporary with Pififtratus, 
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Civilizing the European nations. Strabo acquaints 
us that the Milefians applied themfelves very earljr 
to navi^tion. According to Pliny they fent out 
above tourfcore coloiiies ; and he fays, that **.all na^ 
tions, by tacit confent, adopted -the Ionian letlers*.'* 
Thales (and he was the firft who foretold eciipfes) wat 
a Milefian^and fo was Anaximander and Axaximenes. 
One of the beautiful orders of architefture was in* 
vented by that people. 

In the fragments of Scymnus the Chian, who 
flourifhed 144 years before the Incarnation, frequent 
mention is made of the Milefians : 



MiAiioitff, Mil KT^^ai rmvrmi ta; wtXrti. f 

Now I am far from aflertine that the old Iriih 
are called Milefians from this famous people, who 
might poffibly have fent a colony here ; but I con- 
je&ure, that fome of the Irifh writers, reading of the 
Milefians, as inventors of letters and other ufdfularts 
in Europe, might have wilhed to derive credit 
from fuch an original. And this I deem much 
more likely, than that they are defcended from a 
King of. Spain, called Milefius; as no fuch King 
ever exifted there, or any where elfe, except in the 
unlearned brain of fome wandering bard or mop- 
ing monk. 

At 

* Gentinm confenfus tacitus primus omniam confpinivit ut 
loQum Uteris uterentur. 

Pliny. 



'Jusiocu 



PhmeuSf Tyro fahu^ imferqffe firtmr^ 
Pofiea Milefiontm^ ex lonia^ ciqjjis 
Hue affile V com&B^ hu ^piJa. 
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At. the fame time» ftfll farther be it from me to 
deny my aflent to the tradition, that a Scythian 
people^ coming laft from Spain, did fettle here at a ve* 
ry early period. On the contrary, there is firm ground 
for perfuaGon, that a very confiderable intercoiirfe 
did formerly fubfift between Spain and Ireland. 
That the Goths, and other Scytnian nations, had 
taken pofleffion of different parts of Spain, at very 
different periods, is well authenticated. We ar^ 
told by Orofius, who flouriflied in the fourth caa-i- 
tury, that the Scythians, expulfed from GaUicia hn 
Spain by Conftutine the Great, took ihelter in 
Ireland ; where they found the country already 
under the dominion of their countrymen the Scytht 
or Scots. 



SECT. 
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TIMES have, with great propriety^ been di- 
. Tided into the unknown, the fabul«u8 and 
hiftorical ; yet it may be doubted whether that ar- 
rangement would exactly apply the to cafe of Ireland ; 
far diat obfcure period, we have undertaken to il^ 
liiftrate, is in fome refpeds evidently fabulous, and 
in others flri£Uy hiftorical. We (hall therefore, by 
way of compounding the matter, call it iht legifida^ 
r^ period ; referving the title of hiftorical for the 
nines conne&ed with the Englifli revolution. And, ^- 
unlefs the foregoing fedions have been written in 
vain, the reader will agree with me in calling the 
times before our vulgar aera utterly unknown : 
From thence, to the planting of Chriftianity in the 
fifth century, I would limit the fabulous period, 
during which Conal, Cuculand, Morni, Boifkene, 
Fia|i,Offian, Ocfar, &c. are the redoubted heroes of 
the poet's fong. 

In this procedure, fo repugnant to that of thofe 
modem writers, who are moft copious on thofe 
timiK which I confider as either unknown or fabu- 
knu, it affords me fome confolation that Primate 
UflTer and Sir James Ware • went into the fame 
F opinion : 

* Peremiguam fiipereffe noiiiiam rtnm m Hiherma gefiarum anii 
mimrMm Hi Evimgem Mtroram liqmdo ctn^ai. 

Ware dc Ant. Hib. 

Andf that this was U(h«r*8 opinion is evident from his reccom- 
mending ^are'r book as a (upplement to what he himfelf had 
written. tRt woidv are : << Interim dam nos, perfoluto hoc, 

quod 
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s* 

opinion : Becaufe a coincidence with fuch author!* 
ties may (land in place of argument with fbme» who 
have neither leifure nor inclination to examine fads 
and weigh the momentum of probability. 

That the religion of the ancient Iri(h, till near 
the middle of the fifth century, was Druidical, we 
have traditional teftimonies ; and prefumptive argu- 
ments are not wanting to perfuade us, that Cacfar's 
account of the Druidifm of^ Gaul may be fafely apr 
plied to that of Ireland. This polite writer reports^ 
from tradition, that the difcipline of the Druids ori* 
ginated in Britain. In confirmation of which opinion 
he obferves, that fuch as afpired to the mofl intimate 
acqaintance with its myfteries repaired to Britain fbc 
inflrudion.* lliat this was the cafe feems more pro* 
bable, than that Britain was peopled from Gaul ; for 
it is not in the ordinary courfe of nature that the 
mother fhould go fcholar to the daughter. 

The affinity of cufloms, manners, and language^ 
was probably, what led Cxfar and other great names 
to allege, that Britain was firft peopled from 
from Gaul, and then Ireland from Britain. But 
convert thefe propofitions, and thofe affinities will 
afford arguments full as conclufive, that Gaul was 
peopled from Britain, and Britain from Ireland. 
This much is certain, if any thing on the fubjed 
can be certain, that, difpofe of the queflion of pri- 
mogeniture as you pleafe (which after all is but a 

nugatory 

quod patriz & civibu8 noibrit deberi a nobis exiftimabamiif officio, 
de Hcbrsorum, Graecorum Romanorumquc aliorumque geDtium 
temporibuB antiquioribus digerendis cogitationcm fufcipimus ; a 
D. Jacobo Waraeo Dublinieniiy equite aurato & regii apud not 
aerarii Rationall digniflimoy Hibcrniae noftrae annalct, una cum 
patriorum fcnptorum catalogo, e qui^us eorum qiut hoe m parte 
deftderdntur non exiguum peie poierii fuppUmentum^ benevolus k^or 
expedabit. Brit. Ecdcf. Ant, 503. 

* Difciplina in Britannia repcrta atque inde in Galliaiii tranf* 
lata efle exiftimatur, & nunc, qui diligentiua earn rem cognoice- 
re volunt, plerumque illo difcendi caula profidfcunturr 
'■ ■ " Caefiur. 
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nugatory queftion) the conceffions of Britifh writ* 
ert aft>rd a ftronger prefumption than even the pre- 
tenfions of the Irrni, that Ireland was not only the 
more andfiot nation, but that Druidifm, ifStonhenge 
be a Drudical remain, was more earlv in Ireland than 
Britain, and that Britain imported it from Irelandl 

We mud either fay nothing on this fubjed 
{fro or cm) or we mud give fome credit to fable. 
Fable preferves tradition, and without tradition we 
coiddknow nothing of the moft early times. In the 
cafe before us wehave as ftrong evidence, as the nature 
of the thing ;will afford, from Britifh conceffion. 
What I allude to is the voice of tradition from the 
fifth century, when Merlin came into Ireland, down 
to Geoflfry of Monmouth in the twelfth ; after whom 
Niecham wrote the< following poem upon the origin 

ofSTON£HXNOfi: 

Nobilis eft lapidum ftru£ttira, Chorea gigantum, 

Arsezperta fuum pofle pcregitopus. 
Hoc opus afcribit Merlino garrula fiama 

Ftlia figment! fabula vana refert. 
lUa congerie fertur decorata futfTe 

TeUu8 quae mittit tot Palamedis aves, 
Hiac tantum munusfufcepit Hibemia gaudens. 

Nam virtus laptdicniiibetampla fatis^ 
Ucher Pendraeon mokm tranfvexit ad Ambri 

Fines, devtdo vi3x>r ab hofte means. 

The Gbnts dance, the ever famous pile. 
Where deepeft art hath (hewn her nobleft (kill. 
Old ftories this afcribe to Merlin's fpells. 
And prating Fame the mightjr ^vonder tells. 
At fira the monftrous work m Scythia ftood. 
Thence joyful Ireland took the happy load. 
Renown'd Fendragon, from the conquered ifle, 
Removed to Amber's plains, this wondrous pile. 

Such is the &ble of the origin of that marvellous 
work ! But, as this is a fable, it (hould, like other fa- 
bles, have its moral ; at which we (hall, by and by, 
offer a conjedlure. But firft let us hear the motives 
afligned for erecting this fabrick, where its ruin now 
F a ftands. 
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Aands. Jt is. faid by Geofiiy of Monmouth (an au- 
thor not more refpeftable than our GeoffirrKnt- 
ing) that, at a couhcH hdd, by Ambrofius nOj^ of 
the Britons, how they (hould perpetuate tfec memo^ 
ry of thofe Britifh nobles, who were treachdtnillj 
murdered by the Saxons, at a conference held in 
Saliibury plain, it was fuggefted by Mertin fbc pro- 
phet, that, when in Ireland, he faadfeen the rarei^ 
fight that could be feen in fo rude a country, round 
rows of huge Jiones ; particularly, in the plains of 
Kildare, he had fcen one fo framed as furpalTed aH 
human ikill : fend for this, fays he^ and fet it up as 
it now ftands, and it will be a monument wjiilft tljC 
world ftandeth. To repeat is to confute theabfnrdity of 
this ridiculous tale •. There can be little doubt, that 
this ftru^lure mud have flood there, not only long 
before Merlin, but before the introduftion of Chriu 
tianity into Britain ; nay, before the Romans fet foot 
in the land. 

However, innumerable circles of upright flones 
(which may be confidered as Jlonehenges in miniisrture) 
flill remain in Ireland, though mu(£ induftry (more 
than is cudomary for better purpofes) has been em- 
ployed, even in my own memory, to remove fvery 
veftige of them, in thofe parts with which I am 
bed acquainted. 

This being premifed, the explication of our fables 
moral, may be fimply this : Merlin, who was a very 
learned man for his time (a time when the ancient 
heathen religion of both iilands was lefs altered in 
Ireland than in Britain), had related to his country- 
men, — whofe very Paganifm bad been refined by 
their Roman conquerors, and whofe religion then 
partook n^ore of Chriflianity than that of the Irilhy 

among 

* Yet according to Giraldus, in hit topography, fvk 4mii^mt 
umpmribui in H'dferma hfidim congeries admranikf gtui ff ciina 
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imomg whom the Gofpel had Been but recently 
preacned,— this Merlin, I fay, relaterf to the ftritons^ 
what be hzd feeir, arrd^ what he had heard, in Ireland. 
Iff Irelatid, he had feen circles of upright ftones^ 
Kke thofe of STONEHftKGC : and in Ireland he had 
teamed that the fafhion of thefe eredHcms, and the 
rites 2lnd ceremonies of the worfhip belonging tcy 
them, as open temples of their Gods, had originated 
in-Scychia, from whence the Irifli darive their de- 
feent, and thit the Britons had borrowed this 
mode of religion, whatever it was, from them. 

Now, the fwe colonies, the Partholan, the Neme- 
dian, the Firl)olgian, the Danan and the Milefian, 
whidi are* fard to have fucceffively poflefTed ihem- 
felves of Ireland, were all Scythian, and the Abori- 
ginaTs are' faid to have been Celts. So that, con- 
fiderihg the nation as a mixed breed, of both Celts 
and Styihs', it is more than probable that Druidifm 
was the religion of Ireland before Chriftianity as 
cradkion fays it was. It does not follow, becaufe 
Gselar*s atkthority oppofes the opinion that one 
Scythiait tribe, the German, had Druids*, that 
therefore all the reft fliould want them; efpecially 
as Tacitus, though he does not exprefsly mention 
them as belonging to the Germans, yet defcribes 
them in fuch a manner, that it muft: be left to the 

reader 

* Cd^f after defcribing the cuftoms of the Gaiils, thus exprefles 
bixnfelh ** Gennani multum ab hac confuetudide diffenint nam 
ncque Dniides habent qui rebus divinis prefiut neque facrificus ilu- 
dent : 13toram numero eos folos dueunt, quos cemunt & quorum 
ojnbus aperte juvantUTy Solem 5c Vulcanum & Lunam : reliquos ne 
haoM, qiiideiti accepenmt." Which is in all refpedis oppolite to what 
7'ackas reports : ** Deum maxime Mercuriiun colunt, cui ceitis 
dicbuslitare fas habent & Hcrculem 8c Martem conceifia hoftiispla- 
cant." So that fromhence, and what we have fetdown above, it muii 
appear that the reh'gion of the Gaulsand Germans was pretty much 
the ikme, and Druidicai. And here Tacitus is far better authority^ 
a» he wrote profefledly on the manners of the Germans, and Cat- 
far only incidentally, from Ibme reports haftily credited after a few 
days 00 the German borders. 
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reader, whether what he fays may not be Bpp&oi 
to them. ^^ Sunt illis quoque carmina quorum re* 
** latUy quern Barditum vocant, accendunt animoi 
*^ futuraeque pugnae fortunam ipfo cantu auguraa* 
^ tur." Bardfhip is fo nearly related to Druidifio^ 
that they have, in old times, been confounded to- 
gether by fome writers ;* and, here, thefe bantit 
verfes are evidently conneded with the influcaicet 
of fuperftition. But, in the following defcription of 
their religious tenets^ is not an allufion to tbefe 
open temples (we have been fpeaking of) plainly 
made? *' Ceterum nee eobibere pariitibus dn$ 
^^ neque in ullam humani oris fpeciem adfimilare, ex 
^' magnitudine csleftium arbitranlur. I ucos aq 
'^ N£MORA confecrant, deorumque nominibus ap- 
*^ pellant fecretum illud, quod fota reverentia ti* 
'^ dent." If this be not an accurate defcription 
of Druidifm, I have hitherto lived in ignorance of 
the matter. 

Yet Mr. Pinkerton aflerts that, ^^ they who ^icak 
'^ of Druids in Germany, Caledonia, or Irelandp 
^^ fpeak utter nonfenfe, f and have not a. fingle 

•* authority 

* Apod omnes Celtas trui (int hominuzn genen pafliia in honoit* 
Bardi, viz. qui laudationibus, rebufque poeticit ftudcot ; et 
vates, qui facrificioruni) caufaramque natimliuxii cure funt dediti ;; 
ct Druids, qui pneter cauforum naturalium ftudia etiam mondcm 
philofophiam exercent. Hi omnium juftifHini ccnfentur, Immor- 
talcs animat ciTe flatuunt, et mundum ; tamen aliquando ignem ft 
aquam fuperatunu Strabo, p* 37* 

Czfar attributes to tbe Druid thole tJlrec ofiBcea lAnbed b7 
Strabo to the Bard» tlie Prieft and the Druid. But I cannot (lee 
how the Prieff's office at the facrifice can be ieparated from the 
facred charader of Druid (every where impreifed upon us), and 
Cxiar ift exprefs that they ufed the Druida as Priefls at the immola- 
tion of human facrifices. Sec Cap. i6. 

f- There is a wide difference between error, or even ignoianc^, 
and nonfenfe. Except in fubjedls capable of (bid demonftration 
it is not eafy to reduce every en oneous opinion to the low tevd 
of nonfenfe. And the writer who talks of the hMom of a Jurfoce 
fhould be more cautious how he flings that opprobnous tcrm» 
Mr. P. would be more perfuaiive if he were lefs dogmaticaL 
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^ iiuthority to fuppbrt them." Mr. Seldcn, how- 

ever, a man not very open to the inroads of non- 

fenfe, gives ah authority for his opinion, that even 

the Goths had their Druids, as well as the Cehs 

But, &y8 Mr, Pinkerton, " Druidic antiquities there 

*' can be none, except there be any oak trees two 

" thoufand years old." It may be fo ! Yet Tacitus 

obferves that the Germans had their confecrated 

mves and oaks ; which he allows belonged to the 

Druids. But he adds, " thofe (antiquities) child* 

•* iflilv called Druidic, were all Gothic :" which is a 

fort ot aniithefis I cannot fee the force of, becaufe 

thofe open temples might have been at once Go* 

thic and Druidic ; and I am warranted by Tacitus 

in fuppofmg that the Germans might have had 

their circles of uptight (tones by way of temples, 

tbmigb they did not Jhvt up their Gods in ftone 

walls. As to thofe rude colonnades, W ftone^ 

henges in miniature, of which fo many llill remain 

in Ireland, he need not envy the Celts the ere&ion 

of fonic of them : and to infift upon it, fo fanguine- 

ly that they are all Gothic and not Druidic, is not a 

whit more logical than to infifl:, that a prelbyterian 

kirk in the north of Ireland is not a religious, but a 

Scottifh, edifice. Nor is the matter mended by the 

follpwing: '^ The Celts had no monuments any 

** more than the favage Americans and Samoides. 

** ITie God Baal^ Bell ot Belenus^ the tranfmigration 

** of fouls; their cofmogony and theogoiiy, are whol- 

'* ly Phoenician ; what their own mythology was we 

^ know not ; but it in all probability, refembled that 

** of the Hottentots, or others of the rudeft favages, 

*• as the Celts anciently were, and are little better at 

*• prefent, being incapable ofanyprogrefs in fociety." 

My learned friend, appears to me here, and 

elfewhere, in his variable Diflertation on the origin 

and progrefs of the Scythians or Goths, in a fitu- 

ation ver)' parallel to that of Pafquali, in Hogarth's 

enraged mufician. Having feen the error of Cluve- 

. riut 
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riuif PeUouder and other learned men, (m 
fbtuiding together the Cehg said Qoths^ ^ tliQ fame 
people), elemntly confuted by the ingenious pen of 
the candid ur. Percy * ; ^nd after looking round 
upon fo many recent republications of tbiir miftakes 
(which even Mr. Toland and Dr. Parfqns have le- 
jefled), he lofes all temper, and vents the fulnefs 
of his indignation, againft the poor tHu^flfenidtng 

CBLTa.f 

. It mud n^verthelefs be acknowledged, that if the 
Celts of Irehfid had their Druids, like their bre- 
thcm in Oaul, and if thofe IriOi Druids, bad any 
peculiar teneis, we know nothing of them } for it 
was not the cuftom of that high order of men to 
commit their facred dogmas to writing, nay it was 
death for them to do fo. Their myfteries were, af- 
ter a long noviciate, intruded to thofe only who 
w^re iniwtted, and who were obliged to get tbcm 

by 

* In hU preface t» Mallet's Norihirn jfntiqiduetf anuria hh 
QQlesto the tranflatipn ^^is. 

'I' But where or when the Celts have prored So deficient im 
either the arts of war or peace I am yet to learn. Nay if Uai» 
were a place to go deep into the qucilion it might he (hewn that 
the- nations of the Celtic race, ^'erc in old times moft diftipgaifli- 
td for works of genius. The moft ancient colonies in Italy w«« 
Celts ; and the mafs of the natxTcs, all over France, arc fo to this 
day, as the very perfons of the peupie evince ; notwithftanding 
rl^ admixture of the conquering Franks and Normaas. The 
Scythian nations have, at all times, been charadlcrized by light 
hair, fair complexion, blue eyes, tall ftatui*c and large limbs. 
Do thefe traiu appear prominent in the features of the French 
nation, new juftly eftcemed one of tlie moft ingenious and ia- 
gacious on the earth ? Thefe arc internal evidences which over- 
power all conftruction of paflagcs, from even die moft ancient 
writers. I can fee hut little ule in hiftory, unlefe lite experi- 
ments in pliyficks, it be applied to philofiphicd purpofes. If 
fcepticiim be any viiere allowable it (hould be in queftions fo ob- 
icvarc ' and fo Uoimportant, that if to be right can obtain but Ixttk 
praife, to be wrong (hould inftid no great difgrace. Not very 
follicitous whether originally a Goth or a Celt, I fhall only (ay 
with Cicero, upon another occafion, barumfententiammqum^erch 
fk Deus a/iquisviderit. 
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\v.:m in memory. And he 

iliei)logi(l among them who 

<ii. aily in recoUeding the gre^ueft 

iiibfy our Antiquaries of modem 

■:, not the leafl learned of them, 

: " ITie Druids of the Continent 

:cd their myfteries to writing, but 

[)upils memoriter ; whereas, thofe of 

the Scoiiijb Druids, wrote theirs." 

gives into the iame opinion * and 

rct'peding the fad, that hundreds of the 

uooks were committed to the flames by 

; ; but they difagree in their reflections on 

■ i; Toland laments that conflagration, as 

i j[)he mod fatal to the literature of Ireland ; 

the more pious Parfons applauds the zeal of 

i(h apoftle, in demolifhiag the works of Pagan 

.rttition. 

1 laving already difcovered the inclination of my 
.Tinion, rdpeding the literature of the Irifh ia 
iieachenifh times, I (hall here only add, what the 
light of thofe bonfires, which St. Patrick made of 
the Druidical books, has fuggefted to me. After firft 
obferving what Mr. O'Conor admits, that writing on 
parchment or paper, was not in ufe in Ireland be- 
fore St. Patrick, who with the Latin letters introduced 
that improvement in writing : and that Col. Vallancey 
inflrudbs us, that, " the material on which the Pagan 
^* Irifii wrote, was tables of the birch and beech 
^ tree, made even by a plane, and infcribed by aB 
•* iron pencil or ftyle." 

They 

* Yet in another place (fo inconfiftent are the reveries of fi6Uon! ) 
aware of the objeAions that would lie againft his promifed hiftory 
of tlie Dnnds, he fairiy grives up this point in tlie following words : 
** The cttftom, therefore, or rather cunning of the Druich, m not 
mmniihagtbdr rker or doBrines to writings has not deprived us (as 
(ooic nufbe apt to imagine) of fufficient materials to compile 
their iSTj^ ilift. of the Druids Sedion XIV. 
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lliey fay that the form of the letters of the old Iriflf 
alf^bet, (no matter whether called Ogamj or Feadiabf 
or Ogam craobbj or Ogam coly or Ogam confain^ for there 
are three Ogams ; nor yet, whether it be called BAe* 
Ipib by FoRCHERN, who lived before our vulgar 
acra), I maintain it, that tbey/ay the old Irifli liettert 
were of a crabbed, intricate and complicated form ; 
and if fo, the writing, or rather engraving, them on 
a board, mud have been fo operofe and difficult, 
that many lined would require much time and labour. 
At lead, it could not be favourable to hiftoric pur- 
pofes ; nor could book-making (and fcribbling as I 
do) be as frequent as in after times, during the ufe 
of parchment, pen, ink and paper : which, by the 
way, had its advantages, for then the learned world 
could not have been peftered with fo many bad books 
as at prefent. 

However, as there were 136 Pagan monarchs of 
all Ireland, and as each of ^efe had not only his 
bard but his hiftorian, fomething muft not only 
have been fung, but faid. For why did thefe ho-^ 
nourable ftate officers inherit near a third of the 
whole kingdom, but, that they might record the 
worthy atcbievements of the monarch, and tranfmic 
his name to pofterity, as a fliining example of his 
courage in war, his wifdom in peace, and his vir- 
tues every where ? ITiofe venerable MSS. muft at 
leaft have given (ketches of battles, of fieges, of 
defeats, of viftories, of tranfmarine expeditions to 
Britain, to Gaul, and to the foot of -the Alps, where 
thunder-ftruck great Dathv fell. Armorica, DaU. 
riada, the Pi3s, the Attacotti, the Partholanians, 
the Nemedians, the Fir-bolgians, and thofe force- 
rers the Tuath de Danans, muft have fwelled the 
page, to fay nothing of the voyages, adventures and 
travels of the Milefians, " from Egypt lo Crete, 
** from Crete to Scythia, from Scythia to Gothland^ 
•* from Gothland to Spain, from Spain back to 
•• Scythia, from Scythia to Egypt, from Egypt to 

^» Thrace, 
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^ Thrace, from Thrace to Gothland, from Goth* 
^* land to Spain, and from Spain to Ireland"^." 

The moft fimple and unadorned detail of thefe 
important, and memorable things, muft have engaged 
much of the hiftorian's labour, in committing them 
to the boards, u'ith his iron ftyle. And as he was 
£o well rewarded for his pains, can we doubt that 
lie infiifed the very foul of hiftory into fuch a fine 
body of matter ? Difcovering the fecret fprings of 
a&ion, and pourtraying the charaders of the com- 
petitors for the throne, and the fucceflion to it, in 
the choice of Roldamna. Fpr in a conftitution fo 
nicely balanced, (where the crown was hereditary 
in the family, and ele£live in the perfon of one roysu 
race,) it muft needs be, that human frailtv might 
have prevailed, on fome of the blood royal, to op* 
pofe the maxim detur digmori ; whence broils and 
cabals, intrigues and fa&ons, civil wars and fight- 
ings might arife and pervert the beft of inftitutions 
into the worft ; fo that the ftrong and bloody hand 
might, in fome cafes, decide every thing, and bv 
this logic of kings, it might be argued, that the molt 
virtuous of princes, was unworthy of the throne on 
which he fat, and that he (hould yield it. to the 
pretenfions of his more vicious, but more potent 
fucceflbr; to the exclufion of the m^nniixahim- 
felf. 

Unlefs thefe circumftances had been judicioufly 
and impartially fet forth, thefe wooden archives, 
thefe auguft monuments, thefe venerable M SS. could 
not have obtained that rich pane^gyric, of containing 
tm^ures. But in whatever manner they mav have 
been fet forth, it would require a multitude ot books 
to record, even the genealogies of fuch a long line 
of Heathen monarchs ; not one of which, could with 
any degree of propriety, ftop fhort of the third fon 
of Nrab. And if we are to judge firom the cata- 
logue 

* Keating t¥ria/^« 
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logtkt of contents, given by Lhuyd, of the book of 
Lecan^ (fo lately returned from its long vifit at 
Ftris,) the genealogies muft have been copious in- 
deed, for thore we have that of &ur Ladj and Jcfefb^ 
ia fiilK 

Each of the provincial .kingdoms, muft have had 
a litcceffion of about the &me miniber of kings ami 
ibBHt/ls and, though the occafions might be difi^- 
rent, the caufes were in aH of them the fame, for 
exerciling the genius of the poets and hiftorians. 
And the h&, we find to be, that the tran&ftion^ 
of the kingdoms of north and fbuth Munfter, (in 
after times at leaft^) are more circumftantially re- 
corded, than thofe of the monarchy itfelf. The 
nember of kingdoms in Ireland, when heathenifft; 
could not have been fewer than after it became 
Chriftxan; when ther« were the kingdoms of Meath« 
of Breffny, of Conaught, of Cork, of Kerry, of 
Lknerick, of Leinfter, of (yPhaly,of Tir^en,of tJl- 
bghy (the refradbory kings whereof, the (yHedghy^s 
always claimed independence, and refiifed tribute to 
O'Nial king of Ulfter.)— But Mr. O'Conor feveff 
me the trouble of going ferther, upon memory, for 
the enumeration of the kingdoms of Ireland, for he 
fells us,, that Hugony the Great, at one political' 
itroke^ fet afide the pentarchy, and parcelled out the 
kingdom into 25 dynafties, a dynafty for each of 
his 25 fons. 

It muft by this time be evident, that among a 
people fo learned a^ the Heathen Iriih, the hiftories 
of fo many roonarchs and kings, might have been 
fiifScient to furniik out a handfome library, inde- 
pendent of their codes of laws, and the written 
MYSTERIES of thc Druids. And as books are made 
up of leaves, and as each leaf was a board, a fingte 
molume muft have been rather bulky ; though vti^ 
hiftorians might not have been as- difftifive as lord' 
Clarendon, nor yet as minute as lord Lyttelton. Of 
courfe 300 books of the Druids, though they might 

have 
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IT is generally fuppofed, that St. Patrick was the 
firft who preached the Gofpel in Ireland. Yet 
we find that Albe» Declan, Ibar and Kieran were 
his predeceflbrs in that great and good work. The 
annals of Ulfter, one of our moft authentic docu- 
ments of 'antiquity, has thefe words in the firft pa- 
ragraph: ^^ Anno ab incarnatione Domini 431, 
*^ Pailadius ad Scotos, a Coeleftino, urbis Romae 
^ Epifcopo ordinatus Epifcopus, ^tio & Valerio 
^^ confulibus, primus mittitur in Hiberniam." Ifet 
iiown thefe words as I found them in the Britifli 
Mufacum, becaufe I fee in a book intitled Aniiquita^ 
Us CeltO'Normannica^ lately publiflied, Extrads from 
the Annals of Ulfter in the Britifh Mufaeum, in 
which the foregoing paragraph is thus tranflated: 
^^ A, D. 431 Pailadius came /o Scotland." 

Now it is well known that Ireland is the ancient 
Scotia^ and that its inhabitants were called Scots firom 
the third century down to the fifteenth. 

Porphyry, 9 Greek philofopher of the third cen- 
tury, is the firft who mentions the name of the 
Scots, and he fpeaks of them as a people not living 
in Britain. Ammianus Marcellinus was the firft 
Latin writer in which the word Scoti is to be 
found : He fays that they came from Cantabria in 
Spain, whence they migrated into Ireland, and at 
length fettled in Scotland*. Orofius in his hiftory, 
j^ritten A. D. 417, fays, Ireland was inhabited by 

the 

* Stephaouf on the article Scoti. 
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the Scots. Profpcr, in about twenty years after 
Orofius, calls Ireland the barbarous ifland inhabited 
by the Scots, in oppofition to Britain, which he 
itiles the Rotnan ifland. Gildas, A. D. 564, calls 
the fame people,, fometimes Scotch and fometimes 
Irifli. Ifidore, A. D. 620, fays that Scotia is the 
fame with Hibernia. Cogitofus, in his life of St. 
Brigid, fay8, that Kildare was the fafeft retreat in 
all die ifland of the Scots. Jonas, who wrote the 
life of St. Columb, after acquainting us, that he 
was bom in Ireland^ fays, ibis ifland the Scais inba- 
bit. Another of his biographers, Adamnanus, A. D. 
680, fays, that he failed out of Scotland into Bri- 
tain. Bede, whofe hiftory was written about fifty 
years after, calls Ireland the country of the Scots, 
uiing promifcuoufly Scttim ^ Hibernia for the fame 
place, which he alfo calls the ifland of Scotland. 
And to this century is referred, by A. B. Ufter, 
the following authority of St. Donatus, biihop of 
Fefuls, who wrote the a£b of St. Brigid in etegiac 
¥erie. 



Finibus occiduts dcfcribitiir optima tcHus 

Nomine & antiquis Scotia fcripta Irbrifs. 
Infula dives opum, gemmarum, veflis Si auri 

Commoda corporibus aere, fole fob. 
Melte fluit, pulchrU et ladcis, Scotia^ campis 

Vcftibus atque armis, frugibus, arte, viris : 
Urforum rabies nulla eft ibi ; facva leoniim 

Semina nee unquam Scotica terra tulit; 
Nulla vcncna nocent nee ferpcns fcrpir in herbs 

Ncc cooquefla canit gamila rana lacu, 
in qua Scotorum gentes habicare merentnr 

Inclyta gens hominumy roilite, pace, fide. 
De qua nata fait qnondacn fandiiTima vir^o 

Br'gida, Scotorum gloria, nomen^ honor. 



Far 
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Far weftward lies an ifle of ancient fame, 
£y Nature bled, and Scotia is her name | 
>\ii iOand rich, exhaufllefs in her (lore 
C^f veiny filver and of golden ore ; 
Her fruittul foil for ever teems with wealth, • 
'^^ith gems her waters, and her air With health j 
S^er verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
lUcr woolly fleeces vie with virgin fnow; 
i-Jer wav!i g furrows float with bearded corn^ 
^nd arms and arts her envied fons adorn. 
X>lo fa V age b<»ar with lawltTs fury roves, 
yw'of fiercer lion, through her facred groves j 
INo poiibn there infeds, no fcaly fnake 
^^reeps through the grafs, nor frog annoys the lake. 
>\n if!and worthy of its piou» race, 
In war triumphant, and unmacht in peace. 
.Ti^rom ht-nce the holy Brigid's line we tracej 
"The virgin glory of the Scottifli race. 

.^^nother authority occurs much more ancient, and not 
efs conclufive, though it has not, to my knowledge, 
^^cn applied to this purpofe. It is that of Sytnma- 
j^«3$who wrote his Epiftles in the fourth century, 
ftCRd fpeaks of " Seven Scotch Dogs, brought 
^ over in cages, which were prodigioufly admired 
•• at Rome, the day before the plays began." NoW' 
can we doubt that thofe dogs, then called Scotch, 
^cTcany other than /r(/2> wolf dogs? 

That Ireland was the ancient Scotland, has never 
heen denied till our days. Mr. M'Pherfon was the 
fi^'ft who afferted the contrary. Several Scots writers 
of the two laft centuries had, indeed, from the am- 
^'^guity of the name, afferted many particulars, ho- 
nourable to the Scots, as peculiar to the prefent 
^^oiland, whirh belonged only to the ancient, or 
■^land. Dempfter led the van, who being a man 
*^^^inuch reading, more yanitv, and ftill greater want 
Jiyudgment, has fo jumbled circumftances as to pub- 
■^ a book in order to prove, that the learned and 
^^igious men of Ireland, fo renowned in ftory un- 
^^^ the name of Scots, belonged to his native coun- 
G try. 
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try. And the better to carry on the deception^ he 
fent Philip Ferrarius a colleftion of Scottifh wordiie^ 
to enrich the Roman Martyrology. But this learn- 
ed Italian foon difcovered the impofture, and pre-* 
fixed an advertifement to his book, wherein he 
warned the reader, that ** taking other writers for 
*^ his guide, he had made fome of the Irifli Saints 
^ natives of Scotland. The caufe of which was, his 
** being deceived in the name ; Ireland being, in old 
^^ times, called Scotland and the Irifh Seats^ of 
^* which I thought proper to admonifh you, that you 
•* may be aware of certain Saint-fteaters :** by which 
coarfe chara£ter he branded Dempfter. A late 
French author exprefles the fame idea more courte- 
oufly. ^^ II crut faire honneur a fa patrie en failant 
•* naitre dans fon fein une foule d'ecrivains etrangers, 
** et il s'en fit tres peu a lui-meme. The only harfli 
expreffion in Archbifliop Uiher^s book is vented 
againft this man. ^^ Tarn fufpeflae fidei hominem 
** ilium comperimus fuiffe & toties telTeram fregiife, 
'^ ut oculatos nos efTe teftes oporteat, et nifi quod 
" videmus, nihil ab eo acceptum credere." 

But all the Scots wrikcrs before Dempfter, are 
fo far from denying the Irifli extradtion of the pre- 
fent ScotSy that they fcem to glory in it : " It is 
*' by many arguments certain,*' fays John Major, 
" that we owe our origin to the Irim." " This we 
'' may learn from the language, for even at this day, 
** one half of Scotland fpeaks Irifh, and a few years 
*^ ago, a greater proportion fpoke the fame language. 
** The Scots brought their fpeech from Ireland into 
*^ Britain, as our annals teftify- j the writers of which, 
^^ have (hewn a laudable diligence in thefe matters. 
** 1 fay therefore, that from whomfoever, the Irifli 
** draw their origin, the Scots derive from the fame ; 
^^ not immediately indeed^ but as a grandfon from a 
" grandfire:" to the fame purpofe fpeak Fordun, 
Boetius, M^Kenzie, FJphinftone, Buchannan, Innes, 
&c. 

James 
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James the L in his fpeech delivered before the. 
Irifli agents, at the Council-table in Whicehall^ 
boafts of the Scottifli Dynafty being derived from 
that of Ireland. ^^ I have two reafons to be care- 
** fill of the welfare of that people: — ^firft, as King 
** of England, by reafon of the long poffeiEon the 
^^ Crown of England hath had of that land ^ and alfo 
•• as King of Scotland ; for the ancient Kings of 
•* Scotland are defcended of the Kings of Ireland." 
Conformably to which opinion, univerfally received 
at that time, Slaytyr in his Palai- Albion compli* 
ments this Monarch on his Irifli pedigree: 

At quonum ArSoo Scotico rex nofter aborbe. 
Nee minus occiduis, pcrhtbent, Scotus ortus Hibernis 
Qui Britonum parent fccptris ; — mihi pauca recenfcns, 
Mufa age, et Ogygios lerncs referato colonos. 

But I fliall not opprefs the reader with more cita* 
tions at prefent, as the fequel will occafionally in« 
introduce many more, to the eftablifliment of this 
cardinal point. Let it, however, be in the mean 
while obferved, that Primate Uflier has given it as 
his opinion (Brit. Eccles, Ant. Cap. i6.) that no 
author can be produced who ever gave the name of 
Scotia to Albany, which is the prefent Scotland, be-* 
fore the loth century. And we obferve, that fince 
his time not all the diligence of the M^Kenzies, 
the Sibalds, and. the MTherfons, has been able to 
produce a fmgle authority to invalidate the opinion 
of that mod learned writer ; notwithflianding the 
many infidious attempts which they have made to 
avail themfelves of the ambiguity of the name of 
Seotia^ in order to tranfplant certain Irifli worthies 
into their own Albanian territories. 

The tranflation then of the above paragraph from 
the Annals of Ulfter is plainly this : " A. D. 431, 
** when^tius and Valerius , were Confuls, Palladius 
^ being ordained a Bifliop by Csleftine Bifliop of 

G 1 Rome, 
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**'Romc, was firft fent to the Scots of Ireland,'* 
To the very fame purpofe writes Neimius, the old- 
eft Bridih writer on this fubjed:, who adds that» 
^^ Palladius went frora Ireland and came into Britain 
" and died there in the land of the Pids/' Hit 
death happened within a year after his lotion front 
Rome ; yet to him the modern Scots attribute the 
converfion of their anccftors. 

Keating obfenres that Patladius, after making 
fome profetytes, was fain to fly the kingdom to fave 
his life from the violence of a Prince of Lemfter^ m 
pagan bigot, who oppofed his miflibn. And this ir 
confirmed by Probus in his life of St. Patrick. ** Pal- 
^ ladius had been fent, be£^re Patrick, by Caeleftine to 
*^ convert the ifland of the Scots, bat thofe wild and 
^ fierce people would not receive his do^ne } on 
^ which he crofled the fea and died, as be arrived 
** on the confines of the Pifts.** 

This, however, did not damp the zeal of St. 
Patrick : for the above annals, and all other ac« 
counts, place his coming to Irehind to convert the 
natives A. D. 43 d. He was no ftranger to the 
country and its language, having fpent feveral 
years of his youtTi there in captivity, into whicb 
he had been brought by the monarch Nial, the re- 
nowned hero of the nine hoftages ; who in one of 
his expeditions to Armorica, now Bretagne, fpoiled 
the country, and as was the barbarous cuftom of 
thof ' times, carried away two hundred children, 
among whom was our young Saint, then fixteen years: 
of age, together with his fifters Lupida and Da« 
rerca. 

The birth place of Patrick, like that of other 
eminent men^ has been much difputed. But as to 
his family, all are agreed. One of his biofraphert 
makes him fay of himfelf, ^^ ingcnuus fui fecundum 
." carnemi^^ and from this circumftance of blood 
(to the pride of which he appears not to have bcea 
infenfible) it i^ argued, that he obtained the name 

of 
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of Patridtu. Yet a Monk of Glaftonbury^ derives 
Us name from bis paternal relation the to churches 
he had plants : 

Scnat Patrkius jam pater civiwn 
MuiiQrum chlum bf pater pUbium, 
Hibimintfium iS Glajiomtnfium^ 
S^rtitus mirito tale vocabulum,^^ 

That he was nephew to St. Martin of Tours has 
not been contradided. In the Cloifter of St. Pierre 
at Aix is a three-quarter length pifture of him with 
the following infcription : Sandtts Patrkius oppidi 
Ardmacbam conditor JiHiu ex firore Sandi Martini 
7yronen/is. Nor is it lefs certain, that his father 
was Calphumius a deacon, who was fon to Potitus 
a pried. So that, in that age, the Celibacy of 
Priefts had not been introduced. 

The fecond century, indeed, produced the, rigid 
ieQ of the Afcetics, who lived in folitude, and 
macerated their bodies by watching, fading and la- 
bonrine with their hands, in full expeftation of 
the fullenjqyment of Heaven, by their abftinence 
from fiefli, wine and women. And from hence 
originated thofe various forms of monadic life, which 
an procefs of time overfpread Chridcndom. 

Before our Saint's day, fevei;^l orders had been 
mftituted. The Office of the Canons regular of 
Lateran recites, that he lived under their rule. 
But Probus fays, that he received the Monks habit 
from his uncle St. Martin, who is reckoned among 
the iird founders of monaderies, and the fird writ- 
er of Rules for their difcipline. Marianus Scotus 
fays, that he was confecrated a Bifliop, and made 
Primate of Ireland by Caeledin. 

Another ancient writer* relates that ** Patrick 

continued eighteen years under the difcipline of 

** St. German and was the mod excellent of all 

^ bis fcholars. The godly Bifliop, obferving 

his 
* Henricut Antifiodorenfis. 
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/^ his J magnanimous virtue and eminent learning, 
^^ deemed it unmeet that fuch an hufbandman 
*' fhould be loft to the vintage of the church ; 
'' and that he might be employed in the work of 
'* propogating the Gofpel, for which he difcovered 
** fuch ardent zeal, he recommended him to Pope 
** Carleftine. Approved of, blelTed and authorized 
" by his holinefs, he took his way to Ireland and 
" became the Apoftle of the nation/* 

The good man was probably direfted to this 
country from that affeftion he had contrafted for the 
people ; who muft have treated him kindly durine 
his captivity amongft them. But thefe and fucn 
like things, I neither affirm nor deny ; for, be they 
decided whichever way they may, they can be of 
no great importance here, as they belong only to 
the mdividual ; nor is it, at this day, very materisd 
to afcertain whether he was fent a miffionary from 
Rome or not •. However, he came over attended, 
fome fay by twelve, and others by thirty, coadjutors; 
with whom he aflbciated the profelytes made by Pal- 
ladius. And Albe, Declan, Kieran and Ibar, at 
length yielding the pre-eminence to Patrick, joined 
cordially with him in the work of the Chriftian mi- 
niftry. 

Above threefcore books are faid to have been 
written concerning the virtues of St. Patrick, mod 
of which perifhed, during the domination of the 
ORmen, in the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. 
But more ftill remain than are entitled to entire 
credit. For ill would it become the clofe of the 
eighteenth century to give even an epitome of his 
extraordinary a6ls, his vifions, his prophefies, and his 
interviews with angels. Yet it fhould never be for- 
gotten that fuch thmgs are handed down, as thefe 
records at once mark the manners of the times in 

wnich 

* Nihil fapientix odiofius acumipe nimio. 

Seneca, 
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mrbich they were written, and (hew what fordid no- 
tions of Chriftianity were entertained by thofc pious 
but credulous zealots, who penned them *• 

His biographers thought they could never do 
him honour enough, and feldom flop ihort of the 
mod ftupenduous miracle. But from this difgrace* 
ful mafs of fidion we can eafiiy gather, that one 
of the firft things he fet about was to teach the na- 
tives to read, that they might be able to fearch 
thofe fcriptures, which his preaching aflured them 
contained the words of eternal life. Nennius aiferts 
that he wrote out 365 alphabets, that he ordained 
365 biihops, and founded 365 churches. 

The fondnefs of fome ancient writers, to round 
their relations by the precife number of the days 
of the year, fiiould not altogether invalidate the ge- 
neral truth of their teftimony ; nor fhould it im- 
peach the hiftory of St. Patrick, that its unlearned 
writers have intcrfperfed it with miracle and ble- 
miihed it by fable. Livy abounds with prodigies, 
yet Livy is the Prince of hiftorians ; we laugh at 
the tale of Caftor and Pollux, fighting on white horfes 
in favour of the Romans againft the Gauls, yet we 
refpeft the authority of Dionyfius ; and Echard 
delivers a very formal flory of a contrad, made be« 
tween Oliver Cromwell and the Devil, the night 
before the battle of Worcefter. 

We can have no doubt that St. Patrick intro- 
duced the ufe of the Latin letters into Ireland 9 
that he ordained many Bifhops,. founded many 
churches, and inftituted monaftic rules for botn 

males 

* The FMi^um InfyU Sanaorum^ feu Vita ^ ASa SanSo' 
mm Hiberms^ prefents nich a garland as could not have been ga- 
thered but in a very rank and uncultivated foil Indeed. It would 
difguft the leaft faftidious reader to fee more than a title or two 
of the chapters : Ex. gr. Ciip. 5. Qnomodo de glacie produxit 
krnem. Cap. 8. De ove a lupo liberato. Cap. 9. De vacca a daemone 
kberata. Cap. 102. De piicibus captis in iu:co» &c. 
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males and females. An exad narrative of bis pro* 
grefs in this work would not be very edifying, e« 
ven if it could be obtained ; but the accounts, re* 
fpe^ting it, are fo confufed and contradiftory, that 
little certainty can be collefted from them : and 
no wonder that it fhould be fo, when it is con* 
fidered, that thofe accounts were gathered, for the 
mod part, from vague and fading traditions, and 
that bis biographers flouriflied Ibme ages after his 
death. They tell us that, after his return from 
Gaul, he viflted Britain ; from whence he paffed 
into the North of Ireland ; and that, having tar- 
ried feme time there, he went to the royal city 
of Slane, and from thence to Tarah, during the 
triennial convention of the States of Ireland upon 
that celebrated hill. Yet we do not find that any 
great refped or fuccefs attended his firft appearance 
there ; Dubtach M^Lughair, the poet laureat of the 
day, being the only profelyte he then made. After- 
wards, indeed, we are told, that he converted the 
Queen, and that, at length, Laogaire, the monarchy 
was prevailed upon to be baptifed. It is added 
alfo, that he afterwards recommended it to the 
King to iifue his royal mandate for a convocation 
of the clergy, hiftorians and antiquaries of the 
kingdom, to fettle the genealogies of families, and 
to purge the chronicles from fpurious relations : 
That, accordingly, a felefl committee of nine was 
deputed, confiuing of three Kings, among whom 
was the monarch himfelf ; three Biflidps, of whom 
St. Patrick was one $ and three antiquaries, one 
of whom was the above faid Dubtach M^Lughair, 
who carefully amended and correfted the ancient 
records: And that thefe venerable archives, thus 
amended and correded, received the fandion of the 
whole affembly. 

This authentic colle£kion was then called the 
Sioncbas More or Groat jiniiquity : and at the fame 
time ii was ordained, that the fubftance of the 

molt 
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mod important tranfadtions fhould be, once in eve* 
ry three years, tranfcribed into the Royal Pfalter of 
Tarah. Yet, what is extraordinary, from this day 
forward, we hear nothing more of this famous 
conrention, or Fes of the States^ nor of the Seanchas 
More, nor even of the Pfalter of Tarah. 

Circumftantial accounts are given of his found- 
ing feveral churches, particularly of his building 
Clogher, before Armagh. Yet Archbifhop Ulher's 
manufcript in the library of Trin. Col. Dub. ob- 
ferves, that Probus, the moft ancient of his biogra- 
phers, does not fay, that he founded a church at 
Armagh, but only habitations for religious men. 
It is however, of but little confequence at this day 
whether Down, Clogher, Louth, Trim or Armagh, 
be entitled to the highed antiquity. Kor is it very 
important whether Armagh and Caihel were the on* 
ly Archiepifcopal fees eftabliflied by him; nor yet 
whether the Primacy was firft attached by him to 
the former. The oldeft writer who fpeaks of the 
Primacy being placed in Armagh, is St. Bernard in 
the 1 2th century, who adds, that he lived and died 
there ; whereas all other writers diflfer from him in 
the latter part of his report. So that it is very 
difficult to arrive at certainty of the particulars of 
ibofe times. 

The particulars, however, which the lives of St. 
Patrick bring forward, are fome of them curious, 
and ihed a ftrong light upon the general hiftory of 
Ireland. Our Apoftle, afrer leaving Meach, is con- 
duded to Dublin, then called Atbcliath. This ci- 
ty is defcribed, by Jocelin of Furnes, to have been 
at this time as renowned for its population and 
commerce, as it was beautiful for its fituation 
amidit verdant lawns and fbrefts of oak« *^ Hasc, a 
^^ convenis Norwegiae & infularum populis exercitio 
^' peritiilimis, omni armatura munitis, bello forti- 
^ bus, dapfiUbus pace omni regno neceflariis, in 
^ favorem r^^is Hibemiae fub regina, filia r^s 

•* Norw^gias 
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** Norwegiae initiata; in pofterum per varias rc- 
** rum vices, modo rebellis, modo foederata regno 
*' Hiberniae extitit/* * This city, founded by -4 

* the people of Norway and the ifles who had flock* jj 

* ed together there, being ikilfui in enterprize, 
^ armed at ail points, brave in war and abounding 

* in all things neceffary for every kingdom, was 
^ brought into favour with the King of Ireland, 
^ by the C^een, who was daughter to a King of Nor^ 
^ way ; and continued, afterwards, fometimes at war, 

* and ibmetiines at peace with the King of Ireland/' 
In the book of Ballimote and Sligo, cited by 

Archp. Uflicr, Dublin is there ftyled a kingdom : 
*' AthcHathae rex Alpinus filius -£oli de llirpe Do- 
** venaldi Dubh-Danagh." * Alpinus Kmg of 

* Dublin, fon to ^olus of the race of Donald the 
' black Dane. And in the Black Book of Chrift- 
Church is the following paiTage cited by the fame 
venerable authority : *' Fornices five voltac fuerunt 
■' fundatse per Danos, ante adventum S. Patricii in 
^ Hiberniam : & tunc temporis Ecclefia Chrifti non 
" fuerat fundata nee conftruda prout nunc eft. 
** Quapropter S. Patricius celebravit miifam in uno 
*' fornice five volia, qui in hodiernam diem appella- 
*' lur fornix five volta S. Patricii/' * The arches 

* or vaults were built by the Danes, before the arrival 

* of St. Patrick in Ireland, but then Chrift-Church 

* was not built as it now is. Wherefore St. Pa^ 
' trick celebrated mafs in one of the vaults, which is 

* to this day called the vault of St. Patrick.* 

I am well aware that the name of Dane is not ufed 
by foreign writers before the fixth century ; yet it 
might have been in ufe before, though not found in 
books. Anadafius does not infinuate that it was 
new, when he fays, that " the ancients called all 
** that northern country by the name of Scythia, 
" where the Goths and Danes now live/* Befides, 
though it (hould be urged, that the name was not 
then known, it fhould be confidered that our indi* 
genai writers, who apply it to thofe times, lived long 

fince ; 
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i|irerent world, to intitle us to another, and a better, 
iWien this one fliall pafs away, and time and place 
I jlaU be no more. 

y . This excellent perfonage, being now ninety years 

l^ld, committed the care of thofe churches he 

■ilbunded, to the paftors which he had fct over them, 

fUid dedicated the remainder of his life to contem- 

3n in different convents ♦• The aftive virtues of 

life, already protraded beyond the ordinary limits, 

~ now continued in the pious difcharge of monadic 

lions, cottld not fail of attracting, to this vene- 

veteran, a fovereign influence over the minds of 

kconverts; and therefore we may well believe, what 

of him, that he was ennabled to make a tem- 

provifion for the minifters of that religion 

_ he had planted, by obtaining, from feveral 

(Ueftains, endowments of land, and from the people, 

ts of the tithes of their corn and cattle. 

Of this early inftitution of the patrimony of the 

Cburch of Ireland, we can fcarcely entertain a doubt 

f tf*^ Irani a paflage in a letter from the Bifliop of KiU 

/ ^r more to Ufher, then Archbifliop-ele£t of Armagh : 

^ f j[ in which, after congratulations, he prefages the good 

^ of the Church from his promotion, and complainls, 

that, notwithftanding all his Majefty's endowments 

f: and directions, the inheritance of the Irifti church, 

not only in Ulfter but elfewhere, is made arbitrary 

at the Council-table: " St. Patrick's Ridges, 

; ** which you know belong to the fabric of that churchy 

** arc taken mvay.** 

By thefe Ridges of St. Patrick, I fuppofe, were 
meant the tearmon or fanctuary lands, which origi- 
nally belonged to almofl every pariih, and which, at 
a much later period, upon the attainder of O'Nial 

and 
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* " Anno fexagefimo aetatis fux milTus a Cxlcftiiio papa ad 
** praedicandum in Hiberniam beatilfiinus ArchiepiTcopus Patri- 
** cius venit. Aliis fcxaginta annis prxdicando & baptizando per 
*' diveriat Hibernie provincias ; abis vero triginta annis in fuii 
*' CcUit St monailariis theoretice vixit.'* 
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and other Chiefs had, by feveral ifficesj been foimd 
for the king; the commiflioners not having duly 
weighed, in the confufion of the times, what wit 
lay and what was clerical property. But afterwards^, 
by the powerful reprefentations and intercelfions of 
Archbiinop Ufher, many of them were reflored to 
the church. 

If any learned gentleman will give a more fattf* 
factory folution of St. Patrick's Ridges, I (hail be 
. much obliged to him for it ; but, be the folacicia 
what it may, the name (hews that the inftitution wm 
fuppoied to be as old as Chriftianity itfelf in thia 
ifland. 

It has been objected to Ireland, that Chriftianity 
was not there, as elfewhere, fealed with the blood m 
martyrs. But if the fad be true, and it feems to 
be admitted, it only fhews that St. Patrick was a 
man of wonderful addrefs, and that he conduced 
himfelf with fuch fingular prudence and difcretion as 
to conciliate the love and efteem of a people, with 
whofe temper and difpofition he was well acquainted 
during the fix or feven years of his youth, which be 
had pafled among them. 

Giraldus Cambrenfis relates the reply which a 
bifiiop of Cafliel made to himfelf, upon his making 
this matter a national reproach. *' I cannot deny^ 
" fays the prelate, that our country is ftained with 
** fome filthinefs, which it would be more decent in 
" a Chriflian to remove than to fling in our teeth. 
*' But however barbarous our country may be, there 
** was never yet found in it a wretch fo deftitute of 
'^ piety and humanity, as to take away the life of a 
^ pried ; but we are fallen under the dominion of 
" thofe, who fcruple not to embrue their hands m 
" the blood of bifliops/* By which he alluded to 
the cafe of Becket. 

As it has been doubted where St. Patrick was 
born, fo it has been difputed where he was buried. 
But happily it is of no more confequence whether 

bis 
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'his afhes reft in Armagh, Down or Glaftonbury, 
than whether he founded a monaftery in the lad of 
thefe places, as he did in the other two. It would 
be of more importance if we could (hew what form 
of church difcipline he eflabiifhed here ; yet after 
the moft diligent invedigation, we dare not fo much 
as attempt it. For who would not fmile at being 
told, that the liturgy, or public fervice of God, in- 
troduced by him into this country, originally de- 
fcended from St. Mark the Evangelift ; though a 
manufcript, written above a thoufand years ago, 
could be produced which affirms it. 

It is natural enough to fuppofe, that our great 
reformer accommodated his form of worihip to that 
which he had feen and followed at Rome, which 
was then nothing like that corrupt mafs of fuperfti- 
tion to which it has fmce grown. But of this we 
are certain, that, in fucceeding ages, no one general 
form of divine fervice was retained over the king- 
dom ; almoft every diocefe having different litur- 
gies, and even particular churches having particu- 
lar rites, modes and offices of public devotion. It 
was refervcd for Henry Plantagenet to eflablilh a per- 
k£t uniformity. 

In the legendary talcs of St. Patrick we are told 
that, under him, an univerfal converfion of the na- 
tion took place, and that, at his appearance, the dark- 
uefs of fuperftition vanifhed, like the milts of morn- 
ing at the rifmg of the fun. But we muft make 
large allowances for national, and religious, prejudices 
in minds unprincipled by found philofophy. If the 
converfion of the Iriih were fo complete, as decla^ 
mation would perfuade us, it would have formed the 
mod extraordinary circumftance in the charader of 
this extraordinary man ^ confidering that abfolute 
fway which Druidifm is faid to have maintained in 
this iiland. 

H But 
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But many obftinate faAs forbid us to believe that 
the progreis of Chriftianity was fo fmooth and b 
lapid as is fuggefted ; for, in after-ages, ve find 
Paganifm loitering in the land, and fometima 
maintaining its aficendency in the higheft ftationf. 
We have already fet it down, that the monardi 
Laogaire was converted through the influence of hk 
Queen ; which makes it appear the more eztraoi^ 
dmary, that his fon Lughaid, in the fbortecnth ye» 
of whofe reign St. Patrick was beatified, it fidd 
to have died by the ftroke of a thunderbolt, as the 
juft judgment of Heaven, for his oppofition to the 
preachen of Chriftianity. 

Many other inftances of infidel Princes are to be 
found in much later periods* Dermod^ themomxch 
about the middle of the fixth century, is -find to 
have had a Druid in his retinue, and to have &S- 
fered a terrible defeat, throu^ the prayers of 
St. Columb*cill, for having put one of lus difdples 
to death. 

Congall, who reigned in the beginning of tl^ 
feventh century, was not only a Pagan, but a per* 
fectttor of the church : He is £ud to have bnmed 
the fecular and regular clergy at Kildare, without 
diftinftion. Now a deed fo atrocious, and fi> (hock- 
ing to the feelings of humanity, could fcarce have 
been perpetrated by chriltian men. It may ther^ 
fore be juftly argued, that the bulk and body of the 
people were ftill in their Heathenifh ftate (at leafl 
in Saldare),and that the Chriftians were the Seffairiea, 
who, as is generally the cafe upon the broaching of 
new opinions, fu£Fered for beine particular. 

Other fuch like inftances, u necefiary, might be 
pointed out, even in later times: but the life of 
Gildas Badonicus is very exprefs on this head : 
^ Rogatus Hibemiam tranfmeavit, & labafcentem eo 
^^ loci fidem Chriftianam, converfis paganis, convidis 
^* hsreticis, & fundatis paflim monaueriis, in integrum 
*' reftituit, ac pietati bonifque moribus reftaurandis 

^ tarn 
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** tarn Tocequam exemplo pmvit" ' Gildas, being 

* invited, went over to Ireland, wherehaving confirmed 

* thofe who were wavering in the faith, having con- 

* v^r/^£/Pii^i2«x, conviftedheretics, and every where 

* founded monafteries, he reftored piety and virtue 

* both by his preaching and example/ Now, this 
Gildas flourifhed toward the clofe of the fixth cen- 
mry } and the editor, though not the writer, of his 
life, was John de Sacro Bofco, an Irifhman. 

The Ihnes of Ireland were not become Chrif- 
tians till the beginning of the eleventh century} 
then indeed they began to abound in zeal; for 
we find that the King of Dublin goes on a pilgri* 
mage to Rome. 

Ai we muft, then, from all thefe arguments taken 
together, be convinced, on the one hand, that the 
nation was not become entirely Chriftian in the fixth 
century } fo fhall we, on the other, foon fee docu- 
ments enow to evince, that this was the epoch, at 
which we are to fix the commencement of that ce- 
lebrity, for fan£Hty and learning, which Ireland in 
after-ages obtained, upon the decline of the Roman 
empire ; with which polite knowledge gradually funk 
into the darknefs of the middle age. 

From this sera we read of the Iriih monafteries 
bong in fuch an affluent and profperous ftate, that 
we muft make ample allowance for the fond repre- 
fentations of monkifh writers; whofe exaggerations, 
infiead of exalting the honour of theu: order and 
their nation, have oniv diminifhed their own credit, 
and drawn into queftion certain of their reports, 
which, if foberly delivered, would never have been 
difputed. But it is not from general, vague and 
hyperbolical declamation, but from a careful and 
difpaffionate review of fa£ts, and conftruftion of 
their drcumftances, that we can form any juft efti- 
mate of the flate of thofe times, whether ecclefiafti- 
cal or civil. 

H 2 An 
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An Irifli writer, toward the clofe of the 1 8th cen- 
tury, (hould not fwallow, with the wide throat of 
credulity, thofe marvellous fidions, which diigrace 
the hallowed name of religion, and have infixed on 
the IriQ) character the (ligma of being as light of 
, belief, as it is greedy of glory. " Sed vera gloria la- 
^* dices agit & propagatur, lalfa tanquam flofculi de* 
" cidit." 

When therefore we fee the following defcripdoa 
of our holy and learned ifle, our eyes are dazzled 
with its fplendor : '' Ut paradifus aut novus drculus 
^' ladeus difcentium opulans, vernanfque pafcuofa nu- 
^^ merofitate ledorum, quemadmodum Poli cardines 
^* aftriferis micantium ornantur vibraminibns fide* 
" rum." * Like a verdant paradife (locked with flocks 

* of fcholarSjOr like another milky way ftuddedwitfa 

* innumerable lights of learning, fparkling as the 
^ conftellations round the polar (lar.* However, as 
much fmoke indicates fome fire, fo this turgid paffiige 
difcovers the high opinion which our neighbours 
once entertained of Irifh literature ; for it mufl: be 
obferved, that the above bombafl is the writing of 
an Englifhman. But from a concurrence of the mofi: 
refpeftable evidence, it may be fairly deduced, thai 
our monafteries were originally inllituted as femi- 
naries for the inftrudion of a rude people, in the 
principles of religion and virtue j many of whom 
turned out fo eminent for fandity of life, that they 
became the Patron Saints of other countries : 
which fo exalted the national charader for piety 
and learning, that many foreigners came here 
to ftudy, and were hofpitably received in our 
homely retreats. 

Quae rcgio in terris Iliberni ignara laboris 

QuiE vivce fidci dogmata fanacolit ? 
Kiliano Celebris divo Franconu, Gallo 

Helvetii, Fiacro Gallia, vota vovet. 
Nonne Columbani monachornm pervigil ordo 

Luftravit mentis folis uimirique polura ? 

The 
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The venerable Bede, who flouriflied in the feventh 
century, relates, that many both of the Nobles 
and Commons of Britain reforted to Ireland for 
inftru£tion, and were hofpitably received by the 
Scots. William of Malmfbury fpeaks of a King of 
Northumberland, who, retiring into Ireland, was 
there imbued with letters, and compofed by philo- 
fophy. Of this Prince it is that the following lines 
are quoted : 

Scotemm qui turn vcrfatus incola tcrris 
Cieleftem intenio fpirahat corde fophiam, . 
Nam patrise 6nes ^ dulcia liquerat arva 
Sedulus ut Domini myllcria difceret exul. 

BritUh writers go fo far back as the reign of 
their famous Arthur, and record that many men of 
Iriih birth were then renowned, both abroad and at 
home, for their profound erudition and fan£tity of 
manners. And, in the following ages, Ireland, not 
without juftice, obtained the title of Injula SanHorum 
^ DoHorum. 

Even fo late as the eleventh century, that dark 
period of the middle age, it is poetically faid of a 
Biihop of St. David's by his own Ton : 

Excmpio Patrum, commotus amorc Icgcndi, 
Jyit ad Hibirnoi fophia mirabili claros. 

And fo fully penetrated with this opinion, of the ce- 
lebrity of the Irifh, was Camden, efpecially during 
the fixth, feventh, eighth and ninth centuries, when 
jhe other nations of Europe began to relapfe into 
their original barbarifm, that he fays : " Our Anglo- 
*' Saxons ufed to flock to Ireland, as to a mart of good 
'* literature. Whence we frequently read in our 
'* writers, that our learned men had received their 
education in Ireland." 
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It cannot be expe£l:ed, from the cafualties to which 
fuch things are incident, that the works, which 
rendered their authors fo famous, could be all pre* 
ierved, or if they had been preferved, that they 
would be all worthy of peruial at this day. Some, 
however, (till remain, fuiEcient to vindicate the ge* 
nius of the people. I (ball therefore, as I go aloiig, 
prefent the reader with the bed fpecimens of them 
^ which fall in my way ; as it is my wi(h to give, tt 
once, the mofl pfeafmg and inftruoive furvey of the 
flate of the church of Ireland, with which its lite- 
rature is fo intimately connefled. And if thofe fpe- 
cimens fhould fometimes fail to give any high 
idea of the refinement of their authors, they wiU 
at lead afcertain what that dejgree of refinement war, 
which muft have been exadiy fuited to the tafUf of 
the times. 

Thefe fpecimens too may ferve another purpofe, 
they may fometimes point to certain controverfial 
matters; which, though they may now 2ppt2T of 
fmall importance, were once fumcient to agitate 
the whole church. We fhall therefore arrange 
whatever extrafts we make, for all or any o( thefe 
purpofes, under the centuries in which they were 
written. But firft let us difpofe of what immecti- 
ately belongs to St. Patrick, and the age in which 
he nourifhed. 

Keating, who is always a ftrenuous aflfertor of, 
what he conceives to be, the honour of his native 
country, reprobates, in terms of hi^h contempt, Ae 
idea otireland's becoming, at this time, fubjeft to the 
Pope. His words are : ^* There is an author one 
** Sanders (whofe legendary writings have ever been 
*' rejeded by the lovers of truth) that has the con- 
" fidence to alTert, in his firft book of the EngKfii 
" warsy that as foon as the Irifh received the Cnrif- 
" tian faith, they fubmitted themfelves, their conTci- 
*^ ences and efbtes, to the management and direfHon 

'* of 
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^ of the Bifhop of Rome, and that they acknow- 
^* ledged no other fovereign Prince, in that king- 
^ dom, bpt the fovereign Ptmtiff^ from the firft 
'' eftabliihment of Chriftianity in the ifland, till 
** it /ell into the hands of the £ngli(h, under 
« Henry H." 

The «eal, however, of our Irifh Herodotus, upon 
dut occaiion, is not fupported by knowledge. 
Either he, or his tranflator, calls the author of die 
Englifli Jchifm (a writer, though certainly of no cre- 
dit for veracity, not fo obfcure as the word we 
Smuders would imply) author of the EngliCh wars; 
and feems not to know that he cites the very words 
of Polydore Virgil 4 whofe authority is here of no 
weight: For that Italian, being fent oVer to Eng- 
land, by the Pope to coiled his Peter pence, un- 
dertook to write the hiftory of the nation, and 
infierted this figment, as what he thought mofl ho- 
nourable and u&fui to his Lord who employed 
llini. But he goes much farther than Sanders, 
for he alTerts, that the irifh, after they had ac- 
cepted Chriftianity, not only yielded themfelves, 
and all that they had, to the power of the BiOiop 
t>f R«me, but that they always did affirm andfliil 
do boafl, that they have no other Lord befide the 
Pbpe. 

But this audacious falfhood, which is alfo re- 
siled by Campion, though fpurned, is not judi- 
ciaufly reprobated, by Keaiing. For it does not 
neceuarily follow, becaufe he enumerates (from 
the Pfaber of Cafhel and Polychronicon) a fuc- 
ceffion of Monarchs on the Iriih throne, that 
thefe Princes did not confider themfelves as hold- 
ing under the Roman Pontiff; as John did in 
£ngland, and even fome Emperors in Germany. 
Befides we find, that Roderic O'Conor continued 
"Monarch of Ireland, even after he had acknow- 
ledged Henry IL as his Lord. Confequently, the 

Monarchs 
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Monarchs of Ireland might, in the preceding times, 
have looked up to the Popes- as their Aipreme Lords. 
But that this was not the cafe mu(l be evident from 
ihc following confidcrations. 

In the firft place, we have feen that the fon 
of Laopaire, that very Monarch in whofe rdgn 
St. Patrick deceafed, continued ftill in his Hea- 
then State ; and that, in after-ages, feveral of the 
Irifli Monarchs had not been converted. Which 
being the cafe, it is impoffible that they (hould 
have conceived themfelves as deriving any aa« 
thority from the Pope, or as owing him any obe- 
dience. 

In the next place, fuppofing that the whole 
line of Monarchs from Laogaire had been, what 
their catalogues ftile them, Chrijiian Kings, this 
would not make good the groundlefs alTertion of 
Polydore, becaufe the Pope had not then arro- 
gated to himfelf the power of beftowing king- 
doms and conferring crowns. This was referved 
for the feventh Gregory. Whereas the firft Gre- 
gory, as we (ha!l foon (hew, difclaimed even the title 
of Catholic or tinivcrfal Bifliop, fo late as the fevendl 
century. 

It is true that, long before this epoch, the Bifhop 
of Rome had been (tiled Pope or Father, but fo 
were the Bilhops of Jerufalem, Antioch and Alex- 
andria ; nor was the title peculiar to them. Certain 
privileges, indeed, had been always allowed to thofe 
primitive and apoftolic churches; but whatever 
pre-eminence they obtained was a pre-eminence 
of dignity and affocialion, not of authority and ju- 
rifdiflion. 

It is alfo true, that, in the fecond century, Victor, 
one of the afpiring Prelates of Rome, excommuni- 
cated the churches of Afia, for their obfervation 
of Eafter on the anniverfary of the Jewifli Paffover. 
But for this rafh and unwarrantable proceeding, he 

was 
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x^s univcrrally condemned, efpecially by Irenaus 

Bifliop of Lyons : And the Eaflern churches, Ac 

pifing the Roman PontifPs Anathema, kept to their 

old cuftom ; and nothing was univerfally agreed 

on, refpefting this point, till the Council of Nice. 

Again, in the third centur)', we find Stepl)en, 

Bifliop of Rome, excommunicating the churches of 

Africa, for holding tlie opinion that baptifm by Schif- 

tnatics and Heretics was invalid ; though in this 

he was generally cenfured; and by none with more 

firmnefs than Cyprian Bifhop of Carthage, who was 

himfelf a great ufurper of power. His words to 

the Pope are very ftrong : " No Bifliop fliould 

** pretend to be a Bifhop of other Bifliops, or by a 

" tyrannical fway endeavour to conftrain his col- 

« IcagHcs/* 

Thtis may we fee that, though the ambition of 
the Roman hierarchy laid claim to a certain fupre- 
macy, in the fecond and third centuries, the right 
was not acknowleJged. And to put this matter 
beyond difpute, the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
eftabliflied a perfcft equality of rights, degree and 
power, between the Sees of Rome, Antioch and 
Alexandria : yielding indeed the precedence to the 
firft of thefc, on account of the dignity of the im- 
perial city ; not from the fucceflion to the chair of 
St. Peter. Becaufe it was not agreed whether St. 
Peter had ever been at Rome; whereas, it is certain, 
from the acls of the Apoftles, that St. Paul was 
the firfl who preached the gofpcl and founded a 
church there. 

This is confirmed by the third Canon of the 
fecond -3!cumenical Council held A. D. 381. 
There we find the Sec of Conflantinople (which 
originally depended on that of Ileraclea) exalted 
to the fame rank with Rome, Antioch and Alex- 
andria, and precedence next to Rome given to it, 
as it was then become a new Rome, or fecond me- 
tropolis of the empire. " Cum Ikmiofis primatus 

" Fnilcono 
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^* Epifcopo Romano femper conceflus fit, quod in 
^* urbe impemlifedes haberetyita sequumeftuccum 
^ Conftantinbpolis Neva Roma ^ imperii ci^wt bSbk 
^ fit, regis hujus urbis Epifcopus prozimum, poft 
^ Romanum, honoris dignitatis gradum obtineret/' 

Vain is it then to argue for papal fupremacy, be- 
caufe two Bifliops of Rome, one in the fecond and 
another in the third century, were fo intoxicated by 
a precedence of dignity and honour as to denounce 
excommunication againft the Biihops of Afia and 
Africa : who, at the time, only laughed at this im- 
potent attempt ; but, in the next century, prevailed 
to have this arrogant claim reproba^ted, in the 
ilrongeft terms, at the two firft general Councils ; 
as we have juft feen. 

And fo fully penetrated was the firft Gregory, fill- 
ed the Great, with the idea of his own parity of 
rank with the other Patriarchs, about the beginning 
of the feventh century, that the then afpiring am« 
bition of the Bifhop ot Conftantinople has made him 
leave frequent acknowledgments of it, under l^t 
own hand. To which it will not be amifs here 
to recur. 

Conftantinople having become not only a fecond 
Rome, but the metropolis of the Empire, the Bi* 
ihops of that See began to confider themfelves as 
intitled to the fame pre-eminence with their city, 
and invefted with ecclefiaftical dignity co-extended 
with the empire, as paramount heads of the Church. 
Accordingly, John, who was cotemporary with 
Gregory, affumed the title of univerfal Bifhop.-— 
This was deemed a fcandalous ufurpation by Grego- 
ry, who could bear an equal, but could not brook 
a fuperior ; and would not tamely fubmit to part 
with that precedence, which his predeceflbrs had 
enjoyed, and which had been confirmed to them by 
the Councils of Nice, Conftantinople and Chalcedon. 

But obfervable it is, that Gregory was too good 
a Courtier to fupport his title to precedence upon 

the 
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.|he ground of Rome^s bem^ the imperial city, as 
that plea might have been ofienfive to the Emperor ; 
be ia hit letter to Mauritius Augudus, reforts to 
the preteniion of the Bifhops of Rome to be the U- 
nttl fucceflbrs of St. Peter, the firft of the Apoftles, 
Vid the paifage of St. Mad}ew, chap. xvi. ^ Tho« 

* art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
« church, &c.' and then he adds, *^ Cura ei (Petro) 
'^ totius ecclefise & principatus committitur & tamea 
** univer&lis Apoftolus non vocatur. At vir fan&ifli* 
*^ mm con-facerdos meus Joannes vocari Univer/alU 
** I/^<j^«i conatur. Exclamare compellor ac dicere : 
^ O tempora, O mores ! Sed abfit a cordibus Chrif- 
^ tianorum nomen iftud blafphemise, in quo om- 
** nium iacerdotum honor adimitur, dum ab uno fibt 
•• dementer arrogatur :** * The care and government 

* of the whole church was committed to Peter ; who 

* neverthelefs is not -called the Univerfal Apoftle» 

* yet John, my fellow-Prefbyter, wants to be called 
^ Univerfal Bijhop ; fuch is the depravity of the times. 

* But hx be it from the hearts of all Chriflian mea 

* to aflume that blafphemous title, which being madly 
^ arrogated by one, deprives all the reft of their due 

* honour/ 

ITo the fame purpofe Gregory writes in his let- 
ters to Conftantia Augufta, to Eulogius Bifliop of 
Alexandria, and to Anaftafms Bifliop of Antioch. 
In the courfe of which he arraigns the ambition of 
John, in aflTuming the title of Univerfal BiOiop, at 
heretical, blafphemous and antichriftian. And in 
his epiftle to the Patriarch of Conftantinople him- 
felf, be aflcs him : " "What will you be able to an- 
•* fwer, on the laft day's trial, to Chrift the head of 
•* the Univerfal Churcii, for endeavouring to fubjed 
** to yourfclf every member of it, by ufurping the ti- 
" tic of Univerfal ? Whom do you imitate in this 
" but that arch-fiend, who defpifing legions of affo- 
** ciate angels, would be fubjeft to none, and would 
** put all things under his feet, faying I will afcend 

** into 
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SECT. VII. 



SO barren are the times, fubfequent to our 
Irifh Apoftle, of juft information, that not on- 
ly the ftate of the church, but of the nation, muft 
be gleaned from the lives of Saints, and thofe 
lives disfigured with relations the mod unimportant^ 
and miracles the mod unmeaning. To the laft of 
thefe I fhould not even allude, did not entire fil^ice 
Xupprefs the faft that fucb things are recorded^ and 
thereby give a falfe glofs to the manners and opi- 
nions of thefe times. 

The firft writer whofe works are extant and 
whom Ireland can boaft of, is Callus SeduUus. He 
compofed an heroic poem on the life of Chrift ; 
with an acroftic hymn ; both of which, Du Pin fays, 
VC have, and gives the author, whom he calls a Scot^ a 
very high charafter. " He had, fays he, a genius ; the 
ftile of his poem is noble and grand, his images are 
poetical, and his verfes very paffable.** Stanihurft 
{peaks thus of him, Callum Sedullum, poeiam nobllem^ 
aibemum fuljfe perfplcuum eft. That he could not be 
an Albanian Scot is virtually admitted by Mr. James 
M'Pherfon, (who cannot be offended at being call- 
ed author^ not tranflator, of OJftan in Englifli) in his 
preface to his namefake the Doftor's Differtations : 
** The Seminary of Monks, he fays, eftablifhed by 
** Columba, an Irifliman in the ifland of Jona, in the 
** fixth century, feem to have been the only perfons 
" withinthe territories of the Scots, that could record 
•* events." Confequently, as Sedulius flourirtied 
before this epoch, when the Albanian Scots firft 
learned to record events, it cannot be fuppofed that 

a country 
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^ i^to Heaven, I will exalt my throne above the (lars 
*• of God ! " 

It will not, I tnift, have appeared digreffive the 
method here chofen, fo different from that of Keat- 
ing, to remove the imputation of the original de- 
pendence of the Irifli church. Let me, however 
return to the clofe of the fifth century ; when St. 
Patrick finifhed his glorious career of a long and 
ufefui life. Some fay he was buried jn Armagh, 
others in Glaftonbury, and the following diftich 
fettles him in Down : 

Hi tresin Duno tumuloconduntureodem, 
Brigida, Pair ictus, atque Columba Pius. 

But I leave the fettling of fuch momentous 
points to thofe " who," as Milton phrafes it, 
** take pleafure to be, all their life-time, raking in 
** the foundations of old Abbies and Cathedrak/* 
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SO barren are the times, fubfequent to our 
Irifh Apoflle, of juft information, that not on*' 
ly the ftate of the church, but of the nation, muft 
be gleaned from the lives of Saints, and thofe 
lives disfigured with relations the mod unimportant^ 
and miracles the mod unmeaning. To the laft of 
thefe I fhould not even allude, did not entire filence 
fttpprefs the faft that fucb things are recordedy and 
thereby give a falfe gfofs to the manners and opi- 
nions of thefe times. 

The firft writer whofe works are extant and 
whom Ireland can boaft of, is Callus Sedulius. He 
compofed an heroic poem on the life of Chrift ; 
with an acroftic hymn ; both of which, Du Pin fays, 
yfc have, and gives the author, whom he calls a Scot, a 
very high charafter. " He had, fays he, a genius ; the 
ftile of his poem is noble and grand, his images are 
poetical, and his verfes very paffable.** Stanihurft 
{peaks thus of him, Galium Sedullum, poeiam nobllem, 
Hibemum fuljfe perfplcuum eft. That he could not be 
an Albanian Scot is virtually admitted by Mr. James 
M'Pherfon, (who cannot be offended at being call- 
ed author^ not tranflator, of OJJian In Engllfli) in his 
preface to his namefake the Doftor's Differtations : 
** The Seminary of Monks, he fays, eftablifhed by 
** Columba, an Irifliman in the ifland of Jona, in the 
" fixth century, feem to have been the only perfons 
*• within the territories of the Scots, that could record 
•* events." Confequently, as Sedulius flourished 
before this epoch, when the Albanian Scots firft 
learned to record events, it cannot be fuppofed that 

a country 
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a country thus deftitute of every means of educatioa 
could have fent out fo learned a man. 

The celebrity of Columb-cill has placed his coun* 
try and parentage in a ftill clearer light. He was 
of the blood royal of Nial of nbe noftages, and 
having rendered himfeif confpicuous, by many aAs 
of piety and devotion, he founded a ramous mo* 
nailery at Derry^ and afterwards went over to his 
brethren the Scots of Albany, then called Dal^Reuds ; 
and having made Prolelytes of them, he converted 
Brudeus King of the nfts, who beftowed upon 
him the little ifland of lona, or Hy,. weft of the 
ifie of Mull, for the (ite of a Monaftery, of which be 
became the Abbot. This fpot, fcarce vifible in our 
maps, foon became fanoous * under the name of Ht* 

Columb*ciU» 

♦ His offices in the Breviaries of thefc ConTCiiti refer to thde 
circumftances, as may be feen in the following exurai^ tbc ooc 
from the Irifh and the other from the Scotch ; 

I. 

Fdix tfibemia ColunSam genuU 
^m deprofafia rejals clarmi ; 
Scd morum gratia magit emuuit, 

II. 

ReUaquenr ckaram patriam Hibemiam^ 
Per Chrlfli gratlam vend ad Scotiam ; 
Per quern Idonca vita primordta 
Rex gentis Jumpftt PiSAanut. 

The following pieces may not be unentertaining to fcmie readeiv 
who have not feen the Florilegiunu 

In S. Columbam Hyenfem Abbatem^ Pidorum Apoftduin 5c 
^cialem Tir-ConaUiac patronuou 

Utraque turtureos foetus, nidumque Cokimbc» 
Cunas et tumulum Scotia major habet. 
Mundi oculusy Jovis interprcs, Chriflique SybiUa 
Quid latct abtrufum mente, vel ente videt. 
Fleditur imperio qusevis natura Cohimbse : 
Saza natdnt, undas pctra dnty uoda merura, 
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Coloinl>-cill, for thofe learned Irifii Scots v^o fac- 
ceeded as mitred Abbots^ and difleminated all of 
Oiriftianity and learning that was known in the 
Soudi of Caledonia, even to the kingdom of Nor- 
thifmberland, as Bede and others teftify, during 
the fizth and feventh centuries. St. Columb became 
of courfe, the Patron Saint of the Pifts and Dal- 
Rend Scots. And it is well known that this Abbey 
continued to be, for many fucceeding centuries, the 
great cemetery of the Pidifli and Scottiih Kings. 

At this time the number of the bards had muki* 
plied fo exceedingly in Ireland, that the third 

port 

In mdum S. Cohimbae Hyenfit abbatit, i. e. Infulam Hy. 

Turtnr ut edoceat patrium per inane volare 
PuSot Sc penna ▼omere arare nube8» 
Fafaricat cxeise nidum fub vifcere rupU, 
Emmet mde foloy diftat & inde lalo. 
Mare fireti, greflum prohibet dtftantxa terras 
Libertas ala in remige coneta manet. 
Hinc indeeenere virtute per aera fistus 
Turtoico.'^tram fofc»hn>» n>bt. 
Sic pius, Hyenfis nidum filn turtur eremi» 
Fal»icat Hy» et foetus (canaere ad aftra docet, 
Hinc docet amots fpeculare taedia terne ; 
Hinc Acberontxi dua perida Stigis. 
Copia (bla manet coeli» prior ipfe C<^umba 
A&m Columbina prole fequente petit. 
Hie licet aftripctat fine fine videre phalanges ; 
Qualiter, et turma turma fequente volet. 
OT fi&uftas cuiiM ! ubi reptxHs inc«la terne. 
Ales inaflueto fcandit ad aftra gradu. 

Jo. Colganus Minorita Hibemus. 

Hymnos de Sando Ccdumba, ex ofikio Ecdefiaftico ejufdem 
San6U. 
Columba penna nivea collo refplendens rofeo, 
Loca petit fyderca de dauftro mundi luteo. 
Hie nidum fibi pofuit, in petra poenitentia : 
DcTotos Chrifto genuit puUos per verbum gratiae. 
Pto duld cantu, querulis intendebat gemitibus ; 
Crebros adjungens fedulis Actus orationibus. 
Sit Deo 6m AmMf qui nos poft curfus ftadia, 
CotombK per fuffiragia, ducat ad coeli gaudia. Ames. 
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part of the property of the kingdom centered iM 
them. Ttiis fa^, vouched by Keating, and coo- 
firmed by the lefs iufpicious evidence of fubfequem 
periods, is fo extraordinary, that we mud fuppofe 
the^ muficians, hiflorians and feanachies (or Genea- 
logiils) were clafTed under the general head of 
Bards. However, Bardfhip then belonged to Cer- 
tain families, which had • portions of land (a much 
more fixed inheritance than poetry) aifigned them 
for the maintenance ; befides the cullom of cojberit^f 
or living upon the induftrious, which thefe idlers 
obferved during the winter. . Their perfons too were 
laid to be facred ; and if fo, confidering that they 
were the firft Converts to Chriftianity, and had 
early attuned their Harps to its praife, it is eafy to 
believe, that many of them had become ecclefiaf- 
tics. Upon this principle, only, we can account 
for the partiality of St. Columb in their favour. 

But be this as it may, we find, that in the year 
558 the Monarch Hugh iflued his Royal Mandate 
to his tributary Kings, Princes and Nobles, and to 
the Clergy of the kingdom, to meet him in conven- 
tion at Drumceat (for we muft hear no more of the 
Fes of Tarafi) to confult upon the means of moft 
efFeftually fupprefling thofe nuifances, the bards ; 
who, notwithflanding their vaft endowments of land, 
were become a moft heavy burden upon the peo- 
ple at large. 

St. Columb-cill, whofe influence among the Scots, 
of both nations, was become paramount, immedi- 
ately quitted his Abbey of Hy and flew to the pro- 
tection of the Bards. No wonder that his praifes 
are fo celebrated, by them, from that day to this. 
But to Drumceat he repaired, attended by a prodi- 
gious retinue of Bifhops, Priefts, Deacons and 
Students in divinity. Such a following mufl have 
infpired refpecl for the Saint, had his temper been 
as mild as his name. The Dove of the C^//, would 
import } but his virtues, it feems, were alloyed 

by 
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>7 an excefSve irritability, which fometimes made 
lim vent his fury in execrations ob his enemies. 
But zi pther times his refentment ha<i recourfe to 
other more effedual weapons : He had fought and 
be had won the battles of Cuil-Dreibhne, Rathan 
and Feadha. The memory of which, even more 
than the miracles which he wrought,* overawed the 
whole aflembly. His voice at Drumceat was not 
left potential than the Monarch's. His authority 
prcvsoled^ that the Bards fhould not be baniOied, 
and a compromile was made, that their numbers 
ihould be only reduced. 

In the dole of this century flourilhed St. Canice 
the Patron Saint of Kilkenny, who wrote the life 
of Sl Columb-cill, and hymns in his praife. 

St. Finian lived earlier in it and was cotemporary 
with St. Brigid. He wrote, according to Bede, 
upon the controverfy concerning the obfervation of 
ufter ; and alfo a book upon tne ancient ufage of 
the Paflbver. One of his feftival Hymns runs 
thus : 

Exultemus Finlano, 
Jubilemus liiluculo, 
Cujus dogma fuit favo, 
Prxdulcts in populo. 
Kegreflus in Clonardiam, 
Ad Cathedram ledurs, 
Appofuit diligentiam. 
Ad (ludium fcripturx. 

rio St. Keivin, or Coemgen, who flourifhed in 
^e ctefe of this century, is afcribed a book on the 
^gin of the Britons and of Heber and Heremon. 

I But 

"^ His mctamorphofing the Queen, who raxfed a party againfl 
^*>^, ii for its fingularity worth tranfcribing. 

The Queen aftonifh'd at 6er feathers, flood. 
And, with her maid transform'd, frequents the flood. 
But when ihe fees a coming ftorm, (he fails 
Above the cbuds, and leaves the lonely vales. 



i 
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But the celebrity of his name mud be attribute! 
to his being founder of a monaftery at Glendalogh, 
in the county of Wicklow, where he fpent mc 
latter part of a life, prolonged to the age of iso, 
in thofe auftere a£ls of difcipline, whidi were the 
piety of thofe days. It is recorded of him that he 
was fo addicted to continence, even from his youth, 
that he fo whipped an unfortunate virgin, with 
nettles, who difcovered her partialities towards him, 
that, afhamed of her fmful palSon, file dedicated 
the remainder of her life to folitude and religion ; 
but the delicacy of the times has fupprefled her 
name. 

However, the holinefs of the patron brou^ 
fuch a refort to this Monaftery, that it grew into 
the higheft repute. Glendalogh became a religi- 
ous city and the fee of a BKhop, whofe jurifdifUon 
extended to the walls of Dublin. It is itili famous 
for the remains of what are called the Sevbn 
Churches ; built, as it is faid, in the Grecian 
flile of architecture, and among the ruins have 
been difcovered infcriptions in the Greek, Latin 
and Irifli languages. 

The O'Tools, defcendants of the famous Tuathal 
monarch of Ireland in the fecond century, claimed 
the patronage both of the Abbey and Biihoprick, 
long after the latter had been united to the See of 
Dublin by the Pope, and the union confirmed by 
King John. Nor did the laft titular Bifhop refign 
his claim till the clofe of the fifteenth century. 

Before we proceed to the next century,' it muft 
be obferved, as one of the memorable things be« 
longing to this one, that a letter of Gregory the 
Great, to the Bifhops of Ireland, is produced as an 
evidence of the Pope*s fupremacy ov<jr Ireland at 
that early date. Now as I have already fhewn, in 
anfwer to Polydore Virgil, Sanders and Campion, 
that Gregory has, over and over again, difclaimed 
the title of Univerfal Bifhop, fo it will be feen, 

from 
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from an infpefiion of this letter, that it contains 
nothing like a claim on his part, nor an acknow- 
fedgment on theirs^ An advice, indeed, is aiked by 
- thefe Biihops, and an advice is given by the Pope ; 
but they are fo far from following his advice, that 
' they perfift in their old opinions. 

The cafe is dated by Baronius: ^' All the 
•• Biihops of Ireland, fays he, were very earneft in 
•* defence of the Three Chapters ;* ^ [N. B. It 
irould neither edify nor amufe to detain the reader 
with the Neftorian and Eutychian herefies, and 
luckily the nature of this controverfv does not 
affed our main quedionj " which had been con- 
^ demned in the fifth fynod ; and when they per- 
•* cdved that the Church of Rome received the 
** condemnation of them, they departed from her, 
^ and adhered to the Schifmatics of Italy, Africa 
^ and other countries; animated with the vain 
•• hope, that they were champions for the Catho- 
" lie faith, when they defended the decifions of 
** the Council of Chalcedon. And fo rooted were 
" their errors, that, when they faw Italy fuflfer fo 
••* mueh from war, peflilence and famine, they 
^ iniputed thefe calamities to the judgment of 
" Heaven, becaufe it had undertaken to fight for 
•• the fifth fvnod againft the Council of Chalce* 
" don." 

Thus may we fee, from this account of that great 
(tickler for the See of Rome, that the Irifli were 
far from owning any fubjeftion to it, though they 
<xnifulted it ; but not as an Oracle, or as a jurifdic- 
tion from which there was no appeal. And, though 
the letters of the Irifh Biihops ihould be now loft, 
vc may colled the fubftance of them from Grego- 
ry's anfwer to them. ** Your Epiftle, fays he, 
^ notiii'es, that you fuffer a perfecution ; but, if you 
*^ fttfier not in a righteous caufe, it can profit no- 
•• thing to your falvation. But ill it becomes you 
•* to glory in your perfecution, as you call it, at 

la ' ^•the 
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^' the very time you reproach It^ly for whal ihe 
^' has fuffered ; for it i$ written: thofe whom ^ 
^* Lord loveth be chaftifeiht a^d fcourgelh ereiY 
*' fon whom he receivcth-^ — ^ fend you ^ bow 
*' written by one of my Predeceffors (iprbieh, by 
^' the by, was faid to have been written by hUn* 
^^ fetf) and if after the perufal of ity you p^ft in 
^^ your prefent opinions, you are devotedt DQt u> 
^ reafon, but to obftinacy. I therefore iotiseat yoa 
^' in the bowels of charity, that laying ^&dc tbe 
" fwell of pride, you return to the churcii y<>«pr 
^ mother, which calls and invitee you as her 
« chUdren/^ 

Now Gregory has elfewhere explsdned what he 
meant by thie church at large, which ai he wis 
^r from confining to the Roman comnumity, fa 
he taught that God had a vineyard, namqly the 
univerfal church of the ^ihful, from the beginiiiag 
of the world until no\ir, comprehending ail wha 
have attained to b? jufl and holy. In his letter 
to the fame prelates, A. D. 60 1, we find nothing, for 
or againft the prefent queftion, fo that, periMded 
I am, no ancient, and therefore no rcfpefii^ 
ble, authority can be produced in fuppwt of 
the Pope's fpiritual fupremacy, or temporal jo- 
rifdi^on, over Ireland in the end of the fiztk 
century. 

Of the feventb century, to the eommencem^t of 
v/hich we are come down, we fhouM kno]w hot 
little, were it not for the anecdotes of the famts 
which adorn it ; and the lame may be iaid, nearly^ 
of the two following. 'Yet it mull be ohferved^ 
that moil: of thofe holy and learned men, who 
reflected fo much honour on this iiland^ flouriflied 
fhiefly in foreign countries. 

The feAival of St. Fiacre is faid to be nbferved 
in mod of the Diocefles of France. A hymn» re» 
cited at it, is to be feen hung up in the Church 

of 
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tS St. Maturin in Paris; part of which runs 
dbus: 

Lucernoe ripvae fpecula 

llluftratUf HlBERKIA, 

Corufcat Meldis infula 
Tantae lucis prsefeftiia. 
Ilia mifit Ftacriumi 
tl^t mifTum habet radium, 
.Habent commune gaudium, 
Haec patrem, ilia filium. 

Kow behold Hibernia fhine 
With uncommon light divine, 
^nd the diftant Meldis flames 
With the luftre of his beams, 
"lliat Fiacre fent away. 
This receives the filial ray, 
fibth partake the common joy. 
This the Cither, that the boy. 

_^t. Aldan was of the Abbey of Hy, but born 
in ttelatid, as Colgan aflerts : which is confirmed 
■by tfie writer of the life of St. Ofwald, where, 
l^>eakihg of Aidan, he fays, •* He was undoubted- 
•• ly an Irifliman; for in that age none were 
•* called Scots but the Irifh." He converted 
the Northumbrians, and is commended, by the 
Venerable Bede, as a perfon of fuperlative virtue 
aftd fandity. Yet, after a long enumeration of hif? 
miracles, be cannot conceal the wrong fide of his 
^character, which was, t/j'at he did not celebrate 
tbffe/i^al of Eajler after the Roman manner. 
^* Tnis, however, he palliates by obferving, that he 
** either did it out of ignorance of the canonical 
" time, or was overcome by the authority of his ua- 
** tion.^ From whence, by the way, we obfervc 
that Ireland was not fubfervient to the See of 
Rome in^he feventh century. 

As 
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As a further teftimony in favour of this Irilh 
Saint, I (hall take leave to tranfcribe a paflage from 
A view of the State of Knowledge:^ Literature and 
Tajie in England^ from the earliefl times to the 
Norman conque/i. ** When Ofwald (King of 
Northumberland), was defirous of converting his 
fubjeds, he fent to the Scotch monaftery of lona, 
from whence, at length, he received Aidan, a man 
who deferves to be raifed from the obfcurity of the 
times, and to be mentioned with fmgular veneration 
and efteeni. It is, on all hands, agreed that he wis 
a mod accomplifhed and excellent perfon. He was 
as learned as any of his contemporaries ; and we 
may confider, as a full proof of it, the peculiar 
care he took to have fchools ere&ed for the inftruc-^ 
tion of youth. He likewife, earneftly recommended, 
both to the clergy and laity, a diligent and con- 
flant ftudy of the fcriptures ; being fenfiUe that 
this was the only way of promoting a genuine and 
rational knowledge of divine truth. It is not our 
intention to fearch out obfcure names ; and there* 
fore we (hall content ourfelves with observing, that 
our country was as much, if not more, Indebted for 
the light of the gofpel to Aidan, his difciples aud 
fucceflbrs, as it was to the boafted labours of die 
Italian miflionaries." 

St. Finan fucceeded Aidan in the Bifliopric of 
Lindisfarne, to the Government of which he was 
invited by King Ofwin. And it is recorded of him, 
that he built a Church in the ifland of Lindisfu'ne 
after the manner of his country, that is to (ay, of 
fawn timber covered with thatch. In which rude 
manner all the Churches and Monafteries conti- 
nued to be ereded in Ireland, for feveral centuries 
after this. 



Colman 
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Clolm^n waa alfo Bifliop of Lindisfarne, but more 
f^Iebrated for his zeal in Germany : 

Undaunted Cdman, greatly fprung. 
From royal anceftors is fung ; 
Fair Auftria's guardian faint, a ftar 
From Scotia's weftern clime afen 
While he intent on pious calls, 
P^fs'd to the Solymean walls 
Abandoning his native foil. 
And reft, to combat foreign toil. 
He fcomM the regal pomp, the gem. 
The fceptre, crown and diadem ; 
In other climes to ferve the Lord, 
An exile of his x>wn accord ; 
Within his pure and faithful breaft. 
He gained the manfions of the bled. 
Through various nations while he pafl, 
At Rbsetia's bounds arrived at lafl:. 
The goodly memorable fage, 
A vioim fell to Pagan rage. 

St.KiUanwas companion to Colman, and is called 
the Apoftle of Franconia. Cummianus alfo defcended 
from Conal Gulbain, Prince of Tyrconnell, became 
Abbot of Hy. A long letter, or effay, of his, upon 
the Pafchal Controverfy, is preferved in the Sylloge, 
which appears to be a very learned performance. 
HC} it feems, changed his opinion and came over 
to the Roman rite and time of celebrating £afler« 
Sic lixatur de lana caprina. 

Maidulphus, an Irifh Monk, is faid to have founded 
a Monaftery at Ingleborne, now Malme(bury, and 
to bave opened a fchool there, which fent out many 
eminent fcholars, of whom St. Aldelm was the 
chief; who, according to Camden, was the firft 
Saxon who ever wrote in Latin, and the firft who 

taught 
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taught the Saxons the way of compofing Latia Vetfe 
as he himfeif expreffes it. 

^* Primus ego in patriam niecum» modo vita fiiperfi 
^^ Aonio rediensdeducamverticeMufas." 

I, to my country firft, if fetes permit. 
Will bring the Mufes from their native feat. 

But Columbanus is the glory not only of thi 
country, which gave him birth, but of the age i 
which he lived. Originally a Monk of Bangor, i 
the County of Down, he pafTed into Britain,. wher< 
having acquired the moil exalted charaQer for piet 
and learning, he is faid to have founded tha 
monaftery, of the fame name, which grew into fuc 
celebrity in after times. But difgufled at t)ie pett 
difputes about the ecclefiaflical tonfure, which i 
feems were fufficient to inflame the Britons, hfi wen 
over to Burgundy, and fixing his relidence, for 
fchool, in an qld ruinous caftle called Luxeuil, hi 
difciples increafed fo fad upon him that he converte 
it into a Monaftery, which foon became a model fc 
others. And, having bu;It another at Fontaine, h 
made it fubje£t to that of Luxeuil, whence they la 
originated Prioriei, which being founded by Abbey] 
are fubjeft to them. 

He adhered to the Irifh mode of celebratin 
Eafter, and wrote feveral letters to juftify his prac 
tice ; and other works, fome of which are loft. Th 
following fpecimens will (hew either how muqh c 
how little that lofs is to be regretted. 

EPISTOLA S. COLUMBANIHIBERNL 

O Tu Vita, quantos decepifti, quantos feduxift 
quantos exccecafti ! Quae dum fugis, nihil es, dm 
videris umbra es ; dum cxaltaris fumus es, quas que 
tidie fiigis, et quotidie venis ; quse veniendo fugis, « 

fugienci 
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fo^endo tenis : diffimilis eventu, fimilis ortu ; dif- 
fimilU luxu, (imilis fluxu; dulcis ftultis, amara fapi- 
entibus. Qui te amant, non te fciunt; & qui te 
contemnunt, ipfi te intelligunt. Ergo non es vera, 
fed fiaillax. Te oftendis quafi veram, te reducis quafi 
fallacem. . Quid ergo es bumana Viu ? via es morta- 
iium, & non vita, a peccato incipiens ufq; ad mor- 
tem, &c &c* 

Left the remainder of this letter, which is a 
long one, might fatigue the reader, I (hall pre- 
fent him with one of his Acroftica, which is but 
Ihort. 

EJUSDEM COLUMBANI ad HUNALDUM- 

C aiibus innumeris decurrunt tempora vitac : 

O mnia practcreunt, menfes volvuntur & anni ; 

L abicur in fenium oiomentb omnibus a:tas« 

U t tibi perpetuan^ liceat comprendere vitam, 

M olles illecebras vitse nunc fperne caducx. 

B landa luxuria virtus fuperatur honeda, 

A rdet avaritia ccecaq; cupidine pe^us. 

N efcit habere modum vanis mens dedita curls 

V ilius argentum e(l auro, virtutibus aurum. 

S umma quies, nil velle fupcr, quam poftulat ufus. 

H OS ego verficulos. miii, tibi fxpe legendos : 

U t mea difta tuis admittas auribus, oro. 

N e te decipiat vana et peritura voluptas. 

A fpice quam brevis eft procerum regumque potedas. 

L ubrica mortalis cito tranfit gloria vitas. 

D a veniam diflis, fuimus fortafTe ioquaccs, 

O mne quod eft niiuium, feniper virarc memeiU(\ 
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The fixllowing will, I exped, atone for its num- 
ber of lines, by their brevity, and by their alhi- 
fions to more dailical compofitions. 



EJUSDEM COLUMBANI 
AD FEDOLIUM. 

ACCIPE quacfoj 
Nunc bipedali 
Condita verfu 
Carminulorum 
Munera parva : 
Tuque frequenter 
Mutua nobis 
Obfequiorum 
Debita redde. 
Nam velut aeftu, 
Flantibus Auftris, 
Arida gaudent 
Imbribus arva ; 
Sic tua noftras 
MilTa frequenter 
Lattkicabit 
Pagina mentes. 

Non ego pofco 
Nunc perituras 
Munera gazse : 
Non, quod avarus 
Semper egendo 
Congregat, aurum : 
Quod fapientum 
Lumina coecat, 

Ft 



£t velut ignis 
Flamma perurit 
Imprqba cordau 
Sspe nefianda 
Crimina raultis 
Suggerit auri 
Dira cupida 
£ quibus ifta 
Nunc tibi pauca 
Tempore prifco 
Cefta retexam. 

Extitit ingens 
Caufa malorum 
Aurea pellis. 
Corruit auri 
Munereparvo 
Coena Dearum ; 
Ac tribus ilfis 
Maxima lis eft 
Orta Deabus* 
Hinc populavit 
Trojugenarum 
Ditia regna 
Dorica pubes. 

Juraque legum 
Fafque fidefque 
Rumpiiur auro. 
Impia quippe 
Pigmajionis 
Regis 6b aurum 
Gefta leguntur. 
Sic Polydorum 
Hofpes avarus 
Incitus auro 
Fraude necavit. 

Foemina fsepe 
Perdit ob aurum ^ ^ 

Cufta 
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Cafta pudortm. 
Non * Jovis auri 
Fliudt in imbre : 
Sed quod adulter 
Obtulit aurum^ 
Aureus ille 
Fingitur imber. 
Amphiaraum 
Prodidit auro 
Perfidaconjimx* 
HeSoris heros 
Vendidit auro 
Corpus Achilles* 
Et referari 
Munere certo 
Nigra ferunfur 
Limina Diiis, 
Nunc ego poflem 
Plura referre, 
Ni brevitatis 
Caufa Tetaret. 

Haec tibi, Frater 
Indite, parva 
Litterularum 
Munera mittens, 
Suggero vanas 
Linqiiere curas. 
Define, quxfo. 
Nunc animoros 
Pafcere pingui 
Farre cabalTos: 
Lucraque lucris 
Accumulando, 
Define niimmls 
Addere nummos. 

♦ Cafui Rcftu 
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Ut (|md iniquift 
Confqciaria, 
Munera quorum 
Crebra receptas ? 
Oditiniqui 
Munera Chriftug^ 
Haec fapienti 
Defpiciendat 
Qui fugidva 
Atquecaduca; 
Cerp/ere 4^bet 
Tempora vitae, 

Suffickautsm 
Iftaloquact 
Nunc ceciiiifle 

Carminairerfu* / 

Nam nova forfaa 
Efle videtur 
Ifta legend 
Formula verfus. 
Sed tan^ft ilia 
Trojugenarum 
InchtaVatct 
Nomine Sappho^ 
Verfibus iftis 
Bulce folebat 
Edere carmen. 

Si ribi cara 
Porte volenti 
Carmina tali 
Condere vcrfu. 
Semper lit unus 
Ordine certo 
Da&ylus iftic 
Incipiat pes : 
Inde fequenti 
Parte trochaeus 
Proximus illi 
■ Ritelocctur. 

Sflspe 
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Saepeduabm 
Claudere longis 
Ultiintverfua 
Jurelieebtt. 

Tu mpdo, Fratcr 
Alme Fedoiff 
Neftare nobis 
Dulcior omm, 
Floridiota 
Dodiloijuoruin 
Carminft linqueM, 
FriyolaaoRni 
Sufcipelsetut. 
Sk tSyiCbri/hu^ 
Arbiter orbisy 
Omnipotends 
Untca proles^ 
Dulcia vitK 
Gaudia reddat : 
Qui fine fine. 
Nomine Patris 
CunAa^bemans^ 
Regnat in evum.' 

Hsec tibi di£laram morbis oppreiTus acerbic. 
Corpora quos fragili patior, triftique fenefta. 
Nam dum prscipiti labuntur tempora curfu^ 
Nunc ad Olympiadis ter fenos venimus annos. 
Omnia praetereunt, fiigit irreparabile tempus. 
Vive, vale laetus, triftifque memento fene£be. 
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COLUMBANUS to FEDOLIUS. 



Tranlbtcd by Ac Rcr, J, W. 

SHOULD fondnefs excufe. 
What fancy defigns^ 
To Ihackle the Mufe 
In verfe of ihort Une6 : 

And (hould the Nymph deign 

The gift to defend. 
And fmile with her chain. 

How bleft were your friend ! 

Your love next employ 

Some return t* impart. 
You'll pcrfea the Joy— 

Which flows to my heart. 

For as the parch'd plain 

Its bofom unbinds. 
To catch the foft rain 

When fcorch'd by hot winds: 

My heart feels on fire 

Tq hear (till from you ; 
To cool its defire 

Thy words are the dew. 

More precious this prize, 

Than the mouldering heaps 
Of treafure, that flies 

And always efcapes. 

Whofe 
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Whofe owner muft wwt; 

By ftarving it thrives. 
It lives upon fcant. 

And dies, if he lives; 

Thirft fetal of gold ! 

The wife, ev'n^ are blind. 
When thou getteft hold 

And tainted the mind I 

Not fleeter the Maze 

Its ruin to fpread, 
Than thou art to Teise 

The heart and the bead. 

And then to fuggeft 

Crimes horrid to tell— 
Were thy deeds not fuppreft^ 

To volumes they'd fwell. 

What a bnftle in Greece, 

To Afia a ftorm. 
Was raised by a fleece. 

Thy fenciful form. 

No wonder it's thought. 

Nor wonder can be, 
Since Goddefles fought 

And fcrambled for thee. 

Whilft vengeance they huri'd— 
Through the nether world— 

Their foes to dcftroy ; 
The party prevaiPd, 
Which Ilium aflailM, 

And ranfack'd poor Troy* 
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How hallowed the awe 

Infpired by goI4, 
The mod facred law 

For it wiU be fol4 ? 

Pygmalion we know 

To greatnefs a iftam-— 
Though a king — ^ftoop'4 fo low 

As to murder fyr g^n. 

And fad Polydore, 

He too, a king's gueft. 
On the favage more, 

Gold's power confeft. 

How oft dp the f;|ir 

Yield up their chafte charms, 
Seduc'd by this faare. 

Not love, to our a^nw ? 

And poets may frame 

Golden (bowers with eafe. 
And hide Danae's (hame. 

In what IhowVs they pleafe. 

We know the deceit ^ 

And the veil can remove, 
ITie fpoiler wjis great. 

And therefore a Jove* 

No union ia life, 

But gold can invade. 
Thus Amphi*rau*s wife 

Her hufband betrayed. 

Achilles himfelf, 

Tho' pity he fpurn'd, 
Was foften'd by pelf. 

And Heftor returned. 

K And 
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And Pluto's own gate 
Tho* barred by Fate 

To money is free ; 
For the porter below. 
As (lories here go, 

Is fond of a fee. 

Should what you now hear 

Unworthy thy breaft,— 
But baniih your care; 

My heart were at reft. 

But was it my end 

A thoufand things more 
To fuch a dear friend. 

Are in memory's (lore. 

Methinks you exclaim 

Enough at this time — 
But tell us whence came 

This talkative rhyme ? » 

I anfwer again, 

Tho' new it appears. 
It well can obtain 

The fan£tion of years : 

For Sappho's fweet fong 

Whilft genius remains. 
The fame ihall prolong 

Of fuch favoured ftrams. 
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EPISTOLA EJUSDEM COLUMBANI, 
RHYTHMICA. 

undus ifte franflt, & quotidie decrefcit : 
nno vivens manebit, nullus vivus remanfit. 
>tum humanum genus ortu utitur pari, 

de fimili vita fine cadit aequali. 
ferentibus vitam mors incerta fubripit : 
nnes fuperbos vagos • moeror mortis corripit. 
lod pro Chrifto largiri nolunt, omnes avari 
portune omittunt :, poft fe coUigunt ♦ ali. 
rvum ipfi viventes Deo dare vix audent : 
0x6 ctmfia relinquunt ; nihil de ipfis habent. 
totidie decrefcit vita praefens, quam ^jiimant: 
ieficiens raanet (ibi poena quam parant. 
bricum, quod labitur, couantur coliigere. 

hoc, quod fe feducit, minus timent credere, 
lexerunt tenebras tetras magis quam lucem : f 
itari contemnunt vitae Dominum Ducem. 
lut in fomnis regnent, una hora iaetantur : 
i aeterna tormenta adhuc illis parantur. 
sci nequaquam vident quid pofl obitum reftat 
ccatori impio quod impietas praeftat. 
gitare convenit te haec cunfta, Amice : 
Jfit tibi amare hujus formulam vitae. 
mi caro ut ftznum^ flagrant licet flor ida : { 
:q, qtuiji Jlos fxni omnis ejusghria. 
rto fole arefcit fcenum, & flos deperit: 
: eft omnis juventus, virtus cum defecerit. 
iltus Chrifti radius prae cunftis amabilis, 
agis diligendus ed, quam flos carnis fragilis. 
iveto, Filiole, feminare fpecies, 
lias mox ingredietur non parva pernicies. 

K2 Pleriq, 

• Id. t^ alter}, f Joh. 3. 19. 

t Efai. 40. 6. I Pet. I. 24. Jacob, i. il. 
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Plcriq, perpefli funt poenarum incendia ; 

Voluntatis lubricae nolentes difpendia. 

Poculum impiiflimas noli tu bibere ; 

Unde multos plerumq, vides Isctos ridere. 

Nam quofcumque videris ridere inaniter ; 

Scito in noviflimis quod ilebunt amariter. 

Confpice, Chariflime, fic eflfe libidinem, 

Ut morfum mortiferum, quod vincit dulcedinem. 

Noli pronus pergere per vias mortalium : 

Ouam multis evenifle confpicis naufragium f 

rerge inter laqueos cum fufpenfis pedibus ; 

Per quos captos cseteros incautos comperimus. 

De terrenis eleva tui cordis oculos: 

Ama amamifTimos Angelorum populos. 

Beata familia, quae in altis habitat : 

Ubi fenex non gemat, neq; in&ns vagiat : 

Ubi non efuritur, ubi numquam fititur : 

Ubi cibo fuperno plebs cceleftis pafcitur. 

Ubi nemo moritur, quia nemo nafcitur : 

Ubi aula resia [ac] cceleftis pafcitur. 

Ubi vita vindis veraque eft futura: 

Quam nee mors, nee moeroris metus, eft confumptunu 

Lseti leto traniado laetum Regem videbunt ; 

Cum regnante regnabunt, cum gaudente gaudebunt. 

Tunc dolor, tunc tacdium, tunc labor delebitur : 

Tunc Rex Regum, Rex mundi, a mundis videbitun 
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TRANSLATED BY THE SAME, 

THE world itfelf rolls daily to its wane ; 
If then it fades, ihall man, vain man, remain? 
Whom equal birth but equal honour gave. 
Claims he exemption from the common grave ? 
Hopes he that law of nature to defy. 
By which the dead have dy*d, the living die? 
On what prefumption — hath the braved breath'd 
Beyond the fpnce Creation firft bequeathed ? 
Of all their boafted triumphs pouit me one 
O'er death, to fwell the lift of tneir renown. 
Alas ! not one — ^when he defcends to (Irike 
The braveft, proudeft — all— fubmit alike. 
Vainly the Mifer toils to heap a ftpre. 
Vainly he ftarves himfelf and cheats the poor. 
Forced to be liberal at hh lateft breadl, 
And what he favM from God — ^refign to Death; 
Some Spendthrift riot6 in his ill*got gold — 
And diflipates the hoard before he's cold, 
fondly the pleafures of this life we prize. 
Fondly the terrors of the next defpife ; 
Grafping at that which glides, and mocks our hold. 
And where we (hould be cautious blindly bold ; 
We leave the guide of day to plunge in night. 
And love the fouleft darknefs more than light. 
An hour of fway— A tranfitory reign, ^ 

A dream of blifs — ^are all we here can gain, > 
And yet for thefe we hazard endlefs pain ; j 
Braving the pangs which on the wicked wait-^ 
And all the horrors of an unknown ftate. 
Not fo thy choice — though vice herfelf array — 
In ev*ry fplendour, — ^take the virtuous way : 
Believe Ifaiah's hallow'd words— which fay, 
•* Flefh is as grafs" — and feels a like decay — 
The faireft flow'r, whofc beauty tempts the eye. 
Blooms but a Ihort exiftence ere it die — 

The 
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The faireft forms that yet of earth were made 
Share the fame fate — and, like the flower, fade ; 
As flirinks the flow'r beneath the fcorching ray. 
So droops the youth whom vice hath taught to ftray; 
Though others drink her poiibnM cup and fmile. 
Let not their mirth thine appetite beguile ; 
Falfe is the joyous femblance which appears. 
The cup of Vice is ftill the cup of tears. 
Search not her haunts to happinefs unknown — 
True happinefs is Virtue's gift alone — 
Warn'd by the wrecks thou fee'ft on ev*ry fide, 
Truft not her dang'rous hand thy courfe to guide; 
• Let no temptation thy pure foul entice. 
To one bafe aftion which thy thoughts defpife — 
Raife thy mind's eye to fcenes'of blifs above. 
Where Angels dwell in never-endine love. 
Where age its groans — its weaknels youth refigns. 
Where the foul ne'er in thirft or hunger pines : 
Where feeds the crowd on heav'nly food alone— 
Where pangs of Birth and Death are both unknown : 
Where the true life — ^for ever green appears— 
Nor changed by forrows, nor confumM by years. • 

JONAS 

• Hymnus S. Notkcri Balbuli, de S. Columbano Abbate. 

Noftri folemnis fxculi 
Refulget dies inclytay 
Quo facer coelos Coluxnba 
Alcendit ferens trophoea. 
Sed priufquam cum mater 
In auras lucis cdcrat, 
E (inu folem profpexit 
Tcrris lumen difFundcre, 
Qui poft altus Hiberoia^ 
Sacro edodlus dogmatc, 
Gallica arva adicns 
Plcbi falutem tribuit 
Aegri fanantur ocius 
. Nautis producit latius^ 
Hifcis in ufum praebetur, 

Odit 
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JONAS fucceeded Columbanus in the goveriN 
ment of the Abbey ' of Luxeuil, and is thence called 
ibe Abbot. He wrote the life of his mafter and 
predeceflbr ; in the preface to which he modeftly 
excufes hinifelf for want of eloquence. *^ 1 will 

" not, 

Cedit imbera fcgete* 

Prolcm capit ftenliB, 

Ales rapinam reddidit 

FanU horrea aueentur 

Abfcifia caro (bipes eft^ 

Tadus vidit, ncc cemitur^ 

Sentit damiia ergaflulum, 

f ugit peflis ab homine 

Quam Dxmon facrus miferat^ 

Ligeri fcapham retinet 

Ablato furto prodeunt, 

Csecufque lumen recipit, 

Pnebendo cibua augetur. 

In efca Tales veniunt 

Fenejuilis obediunt. 

Fides patrari confcia 

Novit quod poflit omnia* 

Deo patri (it gloria, 

Ejufque foli fi£o 

Ciun Spiritu paraclyto 

£t nunc etin perpetuum. Amen. 

tn S. S. Columbam Hyenfemy & Columbaifumy alias G)lum* 
txam, Luxovienfem & Bobienfem, Abbates. 

Infuk fandorum eft geminos enixa Columbas, 

Queis totus (imiles non tulit orbis aves 

Par Divum abfq; pan eft, Monachumqt pv omnibus impar» 

Nam ne^uent huic par jure referre pari. 

Coenobiis implent £oa atque ultima Thube, 

Cellicolis ccelum coelicolifque folum. 

Nam cellas tanti foles & iidera^coelos 

Fecerunty coelum queis fua cella fuit. 

Tamque fiiere pares cellse, Coelique Columbis ; 

Pro cellis coelos ut Deus ipfe daret. 

Ergo Columbinisy quae fiiandere fidera pennis 

Fauftae alienigenas inftituiftis aves ; 

Nos etiam patrios, avibus volitando fecuodis, 

PuUos, Dxdalia ducite ad aftra manu. 

Hugo Vardeus Minoriu HibenRis. 
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^.* hot, fays he, cdtapare myfclf to other leaitied 
** Doftbrs, for they are rich in the tears of the bal- 
^* faiii of Engeddi, and embellifhed mth the flowers 
^^ of the fpices of Arabia ; but to us, from Ireland, 
^* it is icafce allowed that our butter is fat :*' NMs 
ix Hibemia vix butyrum ptnguefeit. 

St. Gall, the Patron of Switzerland, proceeded 
from the fame fchool of Columbanus. The biogra- 
pher of St. Kilian fpeaks thus of him : " This 
'^ Scot was born in Ireland, as was alfo Columba- 
** nus and Callus. -^l have heard it out of the mouth 
" of an Irifti perfon that the mother of St. Gall 
" was a woman of koyal blood.** One of his let- 
ters, to which I refer, is preferved in the Syiloge, 
intitled, Epijlola ,S. Galli Hiberhi ad Dejtderium 
Cadurcenfem Epifcopum. 

Some years later in the fame century another 
Irifhman became very eminent abroad : " Adam- 
** nanus gente Scoto-Hibenius, Monachus & Pref- 
" byter, defunfto Failbeo, Anno 679 in regimen 
*' caenobii Hyenfis fucceflet/' So fays Cave from 
multiplied authorities ; yet, if I miftake not, this is 
one of thoie Literati, whom Dempfter has kidnap- 
ped from us. Many other Irifh fcholars might be 
enumerated as ornaments of the feventh century 
both abroad and at home. 

Among thefe was Cean-Faodlahj or Ceanfaeldy or 
Cinfala^ an author who does not appear to have tra- 
velled, as thofe of his countrymen did who obtain- 
ed fuch celebrity, by writing in Latin, that even a 
catalogue of their works deferves to be remembered. 
Several poetical pieces are, however, afcribed to 
him ; the titles of which, being in Irilh, it would 
not edify, moft readers, to tranfcribe But that 
he was very eminent, |at home, is evident from 
this, that he obtained the fur-name of the wise? The 
death of Cinfala the ivife is carefully recorded both 
in the aiinals of Tigernach and of Ulfter, as taking 
place dbout the year 678, or 679. This is .that 

Ceanfiida 
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Ceanfaela if^'hom we have, above, feen called a 
Jurisconsult, No. 5, Colleil. de rebus Hib. and 
whom we may fee made a Grammarian of, by the 
author of that number, in his lri(h Grammar, pag. 
8. 4to. Ed. There it is faid, that *' Ceanfaolidb or 
^^ KinfaoHdh the learned, tranfcribed and illullrated 
^^ the moil ancient grammar of the Irilh language 
** NOW EXTANT, intitlcd Uraicead na Neigeos^ or 
" Primer of the Bards, written by Forchern some 

f< FEW YEARS BEFORE OUR VULGAR ^RA.'' 

Concerning which it is to be prefumed, that the 
following extra£l from it — ^* Maofi dima beaos fuaii 
** littra na n Ebre tar na fgribeadh da laimb de 
'^ afleabb Sina ag tidnocal reacbda do Maoiji. EJiras 
** immurro tar Maoifi :" i. e. ' Mofes received the 
^ Hebrew letters from the hand of God, with the 
^ kws written by him, on Mount Sinai. But £f- 
^ dras invented other letters after Mofes :' I fay it 
is to be prefumed that this paflage was the illii/lra* 
tim of Ceanfaela : — For it is hard to conceive 
that the heathen Irifh were fo deeply read in the 
lacred literature. Yet the Colonel attributes it to 
the Author of tbe Irijb Uraicead ; and, to give his 
aflSertion the greater weight, he informs you that 
GrotitiSj MorintiSy Vofftus^ Bocbart^ Scaliger^ Hiero^ 
mmusj and Eufebius^ are of the fame opinion with 
that mod learned author of the UraiceaS na Neigeos*^ 

It will not, I truft, be imputed to me, here, as an 

Xdonable digreffion, if I flop to exprels my afto- 
ent how the Colonel obtained ^^ tbe nttmber^ or- 
** der^and names of tbe letters ^ according toForcberrCs 
** Uraiceadj* which, he fays, was written a little be- 
fore the Chriftian xra \ efpecially when we advert 

to 

^ Itsiay not be ako^ether unworthy of notice^ that in Lhuyd'ft 
citalogiifc of Iri(h M. S. S. mention is made of this fame work, 
there ^Ued Urakepty and, tranflated a bock for the education of 
Toutb (N. B. Toland tranflatesit the jicctdence of Artlfis) is at- 
tributed to Cmfwbu Safienif without any mention whatever of 
- Forchem* 
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to what he himfelf, in a drain of lamentation, ex« 
prefles, upon the fubjed: of the Druidical learning, 
which mud, if ever, ha^e flouriflied at that time: 
•* We are forry that it is not in our power to quote 
•* any paffage of the Druidical Ogham, fuch books 
" not having fallen into our hands.'* 

Now would not a reader of plain underftanding 
have expected that a Grammar, written before the 
Chriftian sera, for the inftrudion of a people, 
whofe Divines and Lawgivers were Druids, (bould 
have at lead exhibited the Druidical character. But 
this we fee was not the cafe. Yet our author 
avers, that " before the writing on parchment was 
** introduced by St. Patrick, the Irifli had two al* 
** phabets, one for the Druids, and another for the 
** Bards/* At which ignotum per ignotius I fuppofe 
our wonder is to ceafe: efpecially when in another 
place he confeflfes, that *^ no other chara£lers have 
*' been found in ufe among the ancient Irifli, but 
** the old Roman or Etrufcan/* 

But this author is generally fortunate enough to 
bring to light, from his dark treafures of recondite 
antiquarianifm, fufHcient matter to overturn what- 
ever fyftem he would eftablifli. Thus when he 
would difplay the literature of the Irifli (not before, 
but) after Chrillianity was eftabliflied among them, 
Us exprefs words are : " No Irifli manufcripts ^i// 
*' extant^ or even in Mn Lhuyd's time, can with 
** any well grounded authority, be eftcemed of 
** higher antiquity than the beginning of the ninth 
•' century, or at moft the end of the eighth." 
But a chronological Boujlrophedon will reduce fuch 
trifling difcordancies to harmony, with as much eafe 
as the lion fliakes the dew drops off his mane. 

But if we are enlightened, not .corrupted by read- 
ing, we fliould at length underfland, that if thofe 
fragments of antiquity, which are handed down to 
us, have not only efcaped the cenfure of the un- 
learned ages, but have obtained praife in this one, 

it 
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it is becaufe they have acquired an accidental value, 
as fo many data for the philofophy of the human 
jnind ; as falient points from whence the curious and 
inquifitive may trace a gradual progreilion from 
Tudenefs to refinement, and mark the national cha- 
rader^ in its feveral ftages, from its iirft dawn of 
illumination, difcovered in eflays of fi£Uon and ima- 
gination, to its meridian altitude, crowned with the 
claflical works of hiftory and judgment. For this, 
a man of tafte may fometimes bruih off a cobweb 
from an old paper or parchment ; for this, he may 
fometimes xzkt into the foundations of an old 
chnrch or monaflery ; and for this, he may creep 
into a Tumulus or explore a Stoneben^e ; but he 
need neither (Ung his hands with nettles, nor dirty 
them with filth. And a writer on fuch fubjeds, 
inftead of fledging them with borrowed feathers, 
(hould rather clip the wines of original error. We 
are to exped, from the Antiquaries of the prefent 
day, a judicious feparation and feleAion of matter, a 
careful diftin&ion of times and places, and a nice 
difcrimination between the probable and improba- 
ble, the poflible and impoilible. He who fails 
egregioufly in all thefe refpeds (though fmall faults 
in every une are venial) muft exped, that, whilft 
the learned ftare, and the companionate pity, he can- 
not £ui to fumifli fatire with fhafts, and ridicule with 
fmiles. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VIII. 



IN the eighth century fliined, forth that great !u* 
minary Virgiliusj from his love of folitude fur* 
named, Solivagus. He went, however, from Ireland 
in company with fevcn others, as was the cuftom of 
thofe days, to vifit the Holy Land. And remark- 
able it is, that one of the ftars, which (if I may ufe 
the figure) made up this conflellation of piety, T^ras 
a Grecian Bifhop. On which circumftance our 
learned Primate, Uflier, has this memorable obfcrva*- 
tion : ** 1 Ihould be furprifed to hear of a Grecian 
^^ tearing Ireland upon fuchan expedition^ did I 
" not know, that at Trim in the county of Meath 
** there is a facred edifice, which, to this day, fe- 
•* tains the name of the Greek Church.^* 

His biographer, from the chronicles of the Scoto- 
Hibernian Abbey at Rati(bon, fays, he was naihne 
Bibernicus ex nobile prugenie ortusy an Irifhman of a 
noble family ; and the letter of Pope Zachary, more 
of which we (hall foon fee, is intitled de cai^a Vtr" 
gilii Hiberniy &c. He was gracioufly received, and. 
Tor near two years, entertained by Pepin king 
of the Franks, and by him recommended to the 
guardianfhip of the Abbey of Saltzbuig, and at length 
he was appointed Bifhop of that See. During his go- 
vernment of which, he was engaged in a controverfy 
with Boniface, Archbifliop of Mentz. Some ignorant 
Pried had, it feems, baptized the children in bad La- 
tin, and the Archbilhop thought it neceffary to have 
them baptized over again. But Virgil withftood 

bim 
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him in this, and maintained that the want of gram- 
matical knowledge in the Miniftet, did not invali- 
date the Miniftration of the Ordinance. An appeal 
was made to the Pope, who decreed, that Boniface, 
maintained an error, and that Virgilius held 
nothing, in that point, but found doSrine* 

But he was not fo luckv in refpeft to his philo* 
fophical opinions. He had been the rq>uted author 
of a treaiife on the antipodes^ in which he held the 
fphoericalnefs of the earth, and combated the opini- 
ons of Laftantius, Auguftine, and other fathers of 
the church, who fuppofed that the earth had a plain 
furface. His old antagonift, Boniface, accufed him 
to the Pope of holding and propagating heretical 
dodrines. And fuch was the undiflinguifhing blind* 
nefs of that age, even in the higheft flations, that 
the Pope writes in the following manner to Boniface : 
" But concerning that profeme and wicked dofliriney 
" which Virgilius hath broached againft God, and 
^' to the perdition of his own foul, if it fliall ap- 
** pear that he maintains it, that there is another 
*• world J and other men under the earthy let him, upon 
^' calling a council, be excommunicated and de- 
" graded.*' " De perverfa autem & iniqua doc- 
" trina, quam contra Deum et animan fuam locu- 
" tus eft, fi clarificatum fuerit ita eum confiteri, 
^^ quod alius mundus eft, et alii homines fub terras 
*^ (int, hunc, accito concilio, ab Ecclefia pelle, fa* 
" cerdotii honore privatum/* 

From which it appears that neither the Pope, nor 
his council, underftood the doftrine fuppofed to 
have been broached by Virgil. For though he 
maintained that the inhabitants of the different 
hemifpheres muft have their feet diametrically op- 
poiite to each other, he did not dream that there 
were other men under the earth, or another fun, or 
another moon. 

But it was, is, and ever will be, the fate of men, 
who rife above the ftandard of the times they live 

in« 
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in, to be firft mifunderflood, next mifreprefented, 
and at lad approved and followed. But they are 
followed, when approbation or contempt are quite 
indifferent, when they are funk into the grave, per- 
haps overwhelmed by the obloquy and perfecuti- 
on of bigots, who cannot diftinguifh between inno- 
vation and reformation, whether in philofophy, reli* 
gion or politics. 

Ihis great man fentenced to degradation, upon 
his convidion of being a Mathematicianj by Pope 
Zachary, in the eighth century, is canonized by 
Pope Gregory IX, in the thirteenth. I call him great 
who had acutenefs fufEcient to pierce the depths of 
fcience in an unfcientific age, and who had courage 
to publifh fentiments fo repugnant to popular opi- 
nion and perfonal aggrandizement. 

In the fame century alfo flourifhed Sedulius Scotige* 
na^ as he fubfcribes himfelf, and fometimes called 
Secundus^ to diftinguifh him from Calius Sedulius^ of 
whom I have fpoken above. To him is afcribed a 
^^ book entitled, ^' Concordantia Hifpanice atque 
" Hiberniae a Sedulio Scoto, genere Hibernienfi,' 
** & Epifcopo Oretenfi.** But his principal work is 
his Annotations upon the Epiftles of St. Paul. 
Primate Uftier, in his difcourfe of the religion 
anciently profefled by the Irifli, frequently cites 
them. And indeed his opinions, refpeding the fu- 
premacy of the Pope, are worthy of the moft enlight- 
ened age. " The foundation of die Church, fays 
** he, is attributed to Chrift, to the Apoftles and to 
" the Prophets. It is certain, that by the rock or 
*' ftone, mentioned by Efaias, Chrift is fignified. 
*•" And though, in the epiftle of St. Paul to the Ephe- 
" fians, it be faid that the houfehold of God is 
'' founded upon the Apoftles and Prophets, yet 
" Chrift himfelf is called the corner-ftone ; fo thai 
" lie is the foundation of the Apoftles themfelves ; 
*' in whom all the building fitly framed together 
•' growcrh into an holv temple to the Lord, by 

'' him 
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^^ him both founded and finifhed, and we are to 
^^ account the Apodles as minifters of Chrifl, and 
" not as the foundation of his church.** 

And how much he was an enemy to that worfliip 
of faints, and images, which even Gregory the 
Great had patronifed, is evident from the following 
pailage: ^* It is iniquity, fays that fchoolman, to 
adore any other being than God." And he re- 
proves the Heathens for having fuppofed that " the 
^* invifible Author of nature could be worfhipped in 
*• a vifible image." 

In the beginning of the ninth century, Albin and 
Clement forfook, this, their native country, then 
grievoufly oppreiFed by the Danes ; and after vifuing 
England, paiTed into France, where they were em- 
ployed by the Emperor Charlemagne in the educa- 
tion of youth, and became the firft profeflbrs of 
two famous feminaries, the one in Paris, the other 
in Pavia. For that great Prince, though he had 
not learned to write, at leaft in his youth, became 
a great patron of learning, as he certainly was of 
the church of Rome ; which he and his father in- 
veiled with fuch temporalities as enabled the Popes, 
in fucceeding ages, to lord it over every fovereign 
power in Chriftendom. But this by the way. 

As the country of Albin is contefted by the Eng- 
liih, and of bpth Albin and Clement by the Scotch, 
let us examine into the opinion of Sir James 
Ware that they were both of Ireland: He fays, that 
Notkerus Balbulus removes the doubt touching the 
native country of Clement and Albifij in his life of 
Charles the Great. But before we give his citation 
from Notker,.be it obferved, that this Notker was 
a Monk of the Abbey of St. Gall, that Abbey, of 
which an Irifhman was, not only the Patron Saint 
but, the founder, as we have feenin the lad Sedion; 
which circumdance, however, is not fo cogent as 
the following : Notker flourifhed in the age next 
to Albin and Clement ; whereas Polydore Virgil 

lived 
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lived in the i6th century. He was an Italian fent 
over to colleft the papal tribute, called Peter*s 
pencCy and at the command of Henry VII. wrote 
a hiftory of England ; which, as M. Bayle rightly 
obferves, the Engliih do not much value; yet th^ 
always cite it as authority for the birth-place of 
Albin^ whom the Italian miftook for Alcuin. 

And now let us hear what Notker relates of thefe 
two famous men. ^^ Contigit duos Scotos de Htber- 
^^ ma cum mercatoribus Britannis ad littus Gallia dive* 
** nirej viros isf infecularibus Iff in facris fcripturis 
^^ incomparabitiier eruditosj'isfc. It happened that two 
^^ Scots from Ireland, men incomparably fkilled in 
^^ humanity and divinity, landed on the coail of 
*' France with fome Engliih merchants, of whom when 
*^ they faw the people buying their wares, and hav- 
^^ ing nothing toexpofe foriale, they cried out aloud 
^^ to the multitude. If any body wants wifdom let 
•* him come to us and buy ^ for we have it to fill.^ 
^^ This they did to roufe the attjsntion and attraifithe 
^^ notice of the people, who, at firft, thought them 
^^ out of their wits. But at length finding them to 
" be in their fober minds, fome of them gave an 
** account of their proceedings to the King, who 
'* without delay fent for them ; and when they warp 
" admitted into his prefence, he demanded whether 
** what Fame reported of them was true, that t&ey 
" carried wifdom with them for fale ? They made 
" anfwer, that they had it, and were willing to ira- 
" part it to fuch as were worthy to receive it. 
** Upon being aiked what they expeded in return 
** for their knowledge, they replied, ingenuous. fouls, 
^^ food and raiment, and apartments to teach in. 
*' This anfwer gave great fatisfadion to the King ; 
^' who immediately entertained them himfelf, and 
** foon put the youth of the higheft ^quality under 
" their tuition. And, enlarging his views, he form- 
" ed a fchool or feminary, with competent provifi- 
*' ons for the habitation of fcholars in Paris, oyer 

** which 
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^ which hf fet Albin, and fent Clement to Italy, 
**' vbere he affigned him the monaftery of St. Auguf- 
^* dne, near Ticinum, for the inftrufUon of youth.'' 

IlTotker further obferves, that, «* Akuirij an Eng- 
•* IKhman, having heard how ^racioufly the moll 
*^ religious King Charles entertained thefewife men, 
.** took (hipping and went to him/' This fimili- 
tude of name, and perhaps a wifli to compliment 
cbe nation, whofe hidory he had undertaken, occa- 
lioned Polydore Virgil to fay that Albin was an 
JEngliQunai). 

As to the pretenfions of the Scotch, they are 

founded on the forgery of Heilor Boetiusj wh6 

fupprelTes the very words de Hibernia^ which afcer- 

tain the country of both Albin and Clement, and 

only retains duos Scotos. And, under this ambiguity 

of name, he is followed by Dempfter, Lefly, 

M'Kenzie, and others of his countrymen fmce. It 

fhould liot be forgotten, that Notker's authority is 

ftrengthened by the following extraft from the 

chronicles of jlr/esj preferved by John Rofs of 

Warwick : *^ Fiorentibus in his diebus, in Hibemia, 

^^ ftudiis liberalibus pras casteris regnis contigit duos 

'^ Scotos, monachps de Hibemia, cum mercatoribus 

*^ Britannicis ad littus Galliae devenire, &c» 

But the birth-place of John Scopus is much bet- 
ter afcertained ; even if the fur-name Erigena had 
not put it pad difpute. The name of Scotus having 
BOW, in the ninth century, become common both 
to the natives of Ireland and Albany, it was found 
neceflary to didinguifli them by clofer appellatives ; 
and accordingly we now hear of Scoto-Iiibemus 
and Scoto-Britannus, and, in the cafe ofourphilo* 
fopher, of Scotus £rigena, i. e. the Scot of Irifh 
birth. 

He was a man eminent both for natural and ac- 
quired endowments ; for fplendor of wit and folidi- 
ty of judgment. The matter of his Five Books dc 

L Divifioiie 
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Divijione Nafura is highly commended ; but didir 
ftile is cenfared as deviating from the idiom of the 
Latin, in which they were written, into the piths 
peculiar to the Greeks. That he was mafter of 
the Greek tongue, we may well fuppofe from his 
being employed to tranflate the Hierarebj of I^ny- 
fius the Areopagite. It is difficult for men very con^ 
verfant in any language to difentangle themfcWes 
from its ftrudure and arrangement. And therefi>rc 
it may, at this day, be doubted whether much read- 
ing of Latin be very promotive of purity in tbe 
Englifh phrafeology. • 

At the command of Charles the Bald, he conN 
pofed a work upon the Eucharift, in oppofition to 
the Dodrines of Pafcafius Radbert^ a monk of Cor« 
bey, who aflerted that the body and blood of our 
Saviour, given in the facrament, is the fame flefli 
that was born of the Virgin, and tSie fimie blood 
that was fhed upon the crofs.^ But our author 
maintained that the facrament of the Ahar is not 
the real body and blood of Chrift, but only a com- 
memoration of his body and blood. Thus we may 
fee, that Tranfubftantiation was not the dodbine ci 
the church generally received at that time, elfe he 
would not have been inftigated to write againft it 
by the King of France. Befides, if the opinion of 
Pafchqftus^ bad not been an innovation, fo many 
learned churchmen, fuch as Raban (Archbifhop of 
Mentz) and Bertram^ would not have wrote againft 
it. It is true that the Monk of Corbey^s dodrine 
fo far prevailed that, in about two hundred years 
after, when Berangerius^ Archdeacon of Angers^ at- 
tempted to put a Hop to it, by reviving the argu- 
ments of Erigenaj Pope Leo IX. called a council^ 

ia 

* Milton's Hiftory of England affords a (bong prefumption 
for this doubt : for we may obfenre in it throughout, that the 
flnidure of the periods, and the arrangement of the words are fo 
clofe to the Latin idiom, that a ichoolboy might tranflate it into 
tolerable Latin. 
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in which he was condemned, for differing from the 
common opinion. But, as he was condemned un- 
heard, the Pope held another council or fynod, and 
fummoned him to appear. To which he did not 
come in perfon, and only fent two Ecclefiaftics to 
make bis defence; but they, inftead of doing fo, 
betrayed his caufe. And then Berangerius was 
condemned a fecond time, and Erigena's book^ 
which he had defended, was involved in the fame 
fentence. Now if tranfubftantiation had been, even 
at that time, the eftabiifhed doctrine of the church of 
Rome, would it have been neceffary to have called 
ib many councils upon the occafion ? for there were 
not lefs than three called, befide the two I have men- 
tioned. 

The controverfy concerning Grace and Predefti- 
nation was now agitated with all the fury of fu- 
perftition, and all the cafuiftry of the fchooTs. 
yobn was obliged to take a part, but his fenti- 
ments were moderate. He acknowledged the grace 
of God in the myfteries of his mercy towards man- 
kind, but he denied original fm in the latitude of 
fignification then received ; and he reprobated that 
horrible, becaufe damnatory, decree of Predeftina- 
tion. 

His writings, as is always the cafe with fuch as 
are controverfial, raifed againft their author a hofl: 
of enemies. One of his antagonifts ironically writes : 
*' Te folum omnium accutiffimum Galliae tranfmifit 
" Hibernia." But if he had foes, he had alfo 
friends. Charles the bald was fo fond of him 
that he was his familiar, not only in his clofet 
but at his table: which he enlivened by his fefti* 
vity of humour and brilliancy of wit. But he could 
not efcape t.re raillery of the Monarch for his 
original Irifli manners, the aukwardnefs of which 
trefpafled againft the rules of French politenefs; 
^ Gallicanam comiiatem ofienderat/' 

L 2 From 
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From France, he pafled into England, at the 
invitation of King Alfred, and is faid to have been 
the firft Profeflbr of Geometry and Aftronomyt in 
the Unirerfity of Oxford. The motive aflignedfor 
his leaving the French Court, was a charge of he- 
refy, which was brought againft him by me Popt^ 
in a letter which he wrote to Charles, complaining, 
that Erigena had not fubmitted to him his tranflati* 
on of the book of Dionyfius the Areopagite. How- 
ever, Anaftafius, in a letter to that Prince, espreflbs 
his aftoniihment, ^^ that fuch a work cofhd be 
/^ done by a barbarian^ living in fo remote a cor- 
*' ner of the world as Scoiiai^' by which name 
Ireland alone was then called. As a fpcxdmea of 
his poetical talents I produce the following, fent with 
the tranilation given by him. 

Epi/iola Jobannis Scoti Erigena ad Car§hm Cahum. 
Francorum regem^ A. D. 858. In Are9fa^tica 
Latijie a/e converfa carmen. 

Hanc libam, facro Graecorum neSare &rtani, 

Advena Johannes • fpondo meo Carolo. 
Maxima Francigenum, cui regia ftemmata fulgent; 

Munera votiferi lint tibi grata tui. 
Vos qui Romuleas nefcitis temnere technas, 

Attica ne pigeat fumere gymnafia. 
Quorum fi qusedam per me fcintilla relucet 

Ufibus Aufoniis, fi libet afpicite. 
Moleftum fi non noflrum munire laborem, 

Firmetur veftri pondere judicii. 
Si quid nodofum durumve notetur in ipfo ; 

Parcite, Cecropidis Attica tela fequor. 
At fi mendofus declinet tramite redo ; 

Mellifluo veftro famine corrigite. 
C^od fi quorundam mordetur dente feroci j, 

Hloc \t\tj^ namq; meo contigit Hjerommo. 

Ut 

* Xoigjw libationem quae vino fit 

A graeco siwuiu quod libare fignificat. 
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Ut Yero ftabilis maneat fiindamine firmo ; 

flegalt ftathmo figere fufliciet. 
Crediderim multos tangentum fumma fophias 

Non defpefturos donula noflra fore. 
Sixdorifq; gravis tentabunt carpere frufbum : 

Forfan viitutem vilia verba tenent* 
Sacpe folent fpinis redolentes crefcere Acres; 

Nodofis vitis fumitur uva ferax. 

Patrick Abbot of Armagh is faid to be the Au- 
thor of a book of Homilies and of Efijtles to the 
IrUh. But he is far more remarkable for his device 
of a local purgatory; for to him is attributed the 
imreiition of that cradle of fuperftition, the cave 
of homh Derg^ in the county of Donegal; which 
dfter him, not our Irifh apodle, is to this day call- 
ed PMtrkVi Purgatory, 

The occafion of the impofture was this. The 
bulk of the Irifli nation, however good Chriftians 
they are reported to have been, had neverthelefs 
dieir doubts and their qualms refpefting a world to 
come. " You preach to us, fay they, of another 
" life after death, of raptures and tortures, of hea- 
•* vcn and of hell, but we want fome prefent ear- 
•• neft of thcfe future and reverfionary things/' 

Vain would it have been in the clergy of thofie 
^ys to anfwer thofe ignorant peo[>le : — The author 
of our religion has already proved this truth by his 
refurredion, and if you believe not the Scriptures, 
neither would you believe though one fhould again^ 
rife from the dead. For thofe people might well 
anfwer, this may be ail true, but as you do not 
luffer us to read the fcriptures, we have nothing 
but your bare words for it. Give us then fome 
^ther evidence, fome ocular proof, fome outward 
^eftimony, which may convince our fenfes. 

To obviate and remove thofe nuzzling objections, 
the Abbot of Armagh bethought himfelf of reduc- 
ing the doftrine of a future ftate to an argument of 
fz&^ capaUe of human teflimony. And then, fays 
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he, I (hall be able to anfwer thele grofs cafuifis ia 
their own way. " True it is, that heavjen you can- 
** not fee before you tafte of death, and from hell 
•' there is no redemption. To the latter place I 
^' would not have you go, and to the former I 
^^ cannot lead you, if you doubt my worda. But 
^' as fomeof you may retain a hardened heart, I 
** will convince fuch, by fhewing them a pbce 
^ which is neither heaven nor hell, but that inter- 
•* mediate place, which we preach up to you, 
^' where all your fms will he done away, if you lay 
** afide your unbelief.** 

For this purpofe he .pitched on one of tbe moft 
difmal and dreary fpots in the North, almoft inac* 
ceflible, through deep glins and rugged mountains, 
frightful with impending rocks and the hollow mur- 
murs of the weAern wind in rlarkxraverjis, peopled. 
only with fuch fantaftic beings as the mind, bow- 
ever gay, is, from fome (IraDge affociation, wont to 
appropriate to fuch gloomy icienes. But what horri- 
ble phantoms mud they be, which are conjured up in. 
minds fimple v. ith credulity^ perplexed with doubt^. 
oppreffed by guilt, and dift rafted by defpair? 

In the midd of thefe gloomy regions of Donegal, 
lay a lake which was to become the myftic theatre 
of this fabled intermediate Aate. In this lake were 
fcveral iflands, but one of them was dignified with that 
cave or narrow cell, called the mouth of Purgatory ; 
which during the dark ages attrafted the notice of 
all Chriflendom, and was the refort of penitents 
and pilgrims from almoft ev^ry country in Europe. 

Spiriiuum hie fherma, bic tethea fiacula^ V^fi 
Balneat hie Stygii non timet amnis a^uas.^ 

We read of feveral fafe comdu^s panted by the 
kings of England to foreigners, who defired to vifit 

it; 

* Petru8 Caddlut .£sicerdoft Hihcmus in Purgitorium bnQi 
Patncii. 
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it; particularly A.D. 1358, to Nicholas de Becca- 
rio a nobleman of Ferrara, and A. D. 1397, to 
Raymond Vifcount de Parilleux and Knight of 
Rhodes, with a train of twenty men and thirty 
horfes. But it began to give fuch fcandal, even to 
Popery itfelf, that Alexander VI. ordered the. 
principal of the Francifcans of Donegal to fupprefs 
it, and accordingly the cave was demoliflied A. D. 
1497.—- But it muft have been repaired again: for 
in 1630, the government of Ireland gave an order 
for its final fuppreflion : yet it flouriflies to this day, 
in confiderable vigour. A prieft called the Prior 
of Lough Derg, is annually fent to fuperintend it, 
by the titular Bifhop of Clogher: and this ftation 
is reputed a very honourable as well as lucrative 
appointment. 

That the ilKterate vulgar fhould be the dupes of 
^prieft-craft we <:annot wonder, when the remark of 
Cicero is an humiliating truth, that ^^ there never 
^ was an abfurdity fo great as not to have fome 
•• eminent philofopher tor its patron.*' However, fo 
penetrable to this belief, of an ad:ual purgatorial fir^ 
exifting in the county of Donegal, were fuch learn- 
ed men (far be it from me to call them phiiofophers) 
as the thirteenth century produced, that Ca^farius 
of Heifterbach, a German monk of the Ciftercian 
<mler, in a writing of his upon Purgatory, has 
this curious paflage : " Qui de purgatorio dubitat, ^ 
** Scotiam pergat & amplius dae pae^nis purgatorii non r^ 
*• dubitabit.— Whoever doubrs of Purgatory, let 
** him go to Scotia (viz. old Scotland now Ireland) 
** and he will no longer doubt of the pains of Pur- 
«* gatory.*' 

Such were the arguments by which fuch fiflions 
were fupported, in ages darker than that in which 
our lot is fallen ; yet fo devoted to the antiquity of 
this illufion was the feventeenth century, that Keat- 
ing adduces this very paflage, contrary to a tor- 
ment of authorities, to prove that our Iriih Apoftle, 

not 
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fiDt tfic Abbot of Armagh, was tie inventot of 
ihe CLTC in Lough Derg. He fays, that Patrick 
tfle Abbot, Ii<ed in the year eight hundred and fifty, 
but that Cafarius lived fix hundred years onlv af- 
ter the birth of Chrift ; and confequently coulci Hot 
sicntion Patrick the Abbot, who muft have lived 
fo many years after him. But this anachronifm, of 
our Irifii Herodotus, could not have proceeded ftbm 
mere ignorance, it muft have originated in his at- 
tachment to purgatory. But let Ufher, Cave^ br 
any other chronologifl of thefe times be confulted, 
and they will all (hew that the very Cseferius of . 
Heifterbach whom Keating cites, from the 38th • \ 
chapter of his book of dialoguesy flouriflied A, D. 
1225. 

Before I enter upon the loth century, that mid* 
night hour of intelleflual darknefs, which overfpread 
all chriftendom, let me take a (hort review of the 
progrefs already made in the hiftory of the church 
and literature of Ireland. We have brought for- 
ward, from the mod authentic records, theftateof 
religion and of thofe controverfies in which oiir 
moft eminent churchmen were engaged, and it muft 
be evident that Ireland was, as yet, free from any fub- 
jeftion to the See of Rome, both in temporals and 
fpirituals. It would, at the fame time, be no com- 
pliment to our country to obferve, that tranfubftan- 
tiation was not yet eflablifhed here^ when that 
and many other corruptions, both in dodrine and 
difcipline, were innovations of the 9th and follow- 
ing cnturies, even in the See of Rome itfclf. 

But as it is my purpofe to fteer as wide of all 
religious controverl'y as the nature of my fubje£t 
will admit, I cannot help paufing a while to rened 
upon even Ihofe fcraps of literature, which I have 
felcfted. The fources whence they are ^drawn ire 
lb Dure, and the ftreams themfelves fo clear, as lo 
warn away every doubt refpefting that title, of Infula 
J4m&9rum & dafforum, which in diefe early ages 

was 
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was fo juftly bedowed upon Ireland. This I deemed 
a fafer mode of proceeding, and more honourable 
to my native country, than to recur to Druidical 
whimfiesand fabulous times : times above a thoufand 
years anterior to thofe we have touched upon. la ' 
which the murder of a predeceflbr by another bar- 
barian, who reigned in his (lead, is the burden of 
the ibng ; for a fong it is, the hiilorians being alt 
poets : But the fong itfelf is too dull for, fable, too 
fictitious for biftory. We hear indeed of Gomer, 
Magog and Japheth, of Nil, Shru and Belus, and 
certain Egyptians, Phenicians, Greeks, &c. from 
whom Ireland received letters ; and then we are told 
that, ^^ the introduction of letters into an uncivi- 
*• lizcd country, doth not infer the cultivation of 
^ the human mind therein. Falfe knowledge may 
** be propagated, or none may be communicated* 
•' The ufes to which letters have been turned in 
" Ireland, fo different from the praftice in other 
•* Celtic countries, was not owing to a more happy 
" local genius among the inhabitants. Their heavy 
•* climate, and oth^ phyfical caufes, led rather to 
•• a flower progrefs in intelledual refearches. But 
" it has been owing to one great genius, who fet 
* the example, that the nation was, in a manner, 
*• new modelled. This was Ollam Fodla^ who 
•* reigned long ; and who, to the authority of a 
" great monarch, joined the influence of a great 
•• l^iloibpher, in forming the minds of the na- 
•• tiohal youth." 

And is it thus, that Mr. O'Conor, would repofe 
himfelf under the vain (hadow of antient renown? 
b it thus he confoles himfelf for that prefent humi- 
liation which he deplores ? Is it thus he immolates, 
on the altar he has raifed to the nxana of Ollam 
Fodla, the original and underived honour of his 
country ?*But let us fee who this, one, great genius 
io long departed, this Ollam Fodla was. Keadng 
and O^Fbgherty place him as the fortieth of the 

135 
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136 Pagan monarchs^ who fwayed the Irifli fcq>tre 
before St. Patrick : fo chat, allowing eighteen years a 
piece, according to Sir Ifaac Newton's technical 
chronology, to each king's reign, he muft have fiou- 
riflied near thirteen hundred years before the birth 
of Chrid. Yet one of the writers of the CaUeSanea 
de rebus Hibernicis fixes him in the fecond century; 
and of courfe here is a difagreement of about fifteen 
hundred years between the chronofegers of thofe 
times. Befides, we are told by Mr. O'Cbnor him- 
felf, and by Mr. Toiand before him, that Ollam is 
a general name for Do^or in any faculty ; and we 
are alio told, that Fodla was one of the names of 
Ireland. Of courfe, Ollam Fodla is literally " the 
" Doa^r of Ireland:' And fo Toiand tranflates it, 
when he gives it as a fur-name to king Achaius ; 
^ho, he fays, built the Academy of Tarah, called 
the Murh-Olainhan, or Court of the learned. 

But Mr. O'Conor, as if afharaed of the above af- 
fertion, takes care to foften it in a fubfequent work; 
or, poffibly^ forgetting what he had fo long age 
written in his Diflertations, he does not there attri- 
bute fuch mighty influence to this Irifh Dodor: 
For in the tenth number of the Colledanea, pub- 
lifhed in 1782, he admits that the new comers, the 
Milefians, were employed chieHy in making room 
for themfelves in an ifland covered with immenfe 
forefts : — that as the cultivation of the land was 
prior to that of the mind, it took fome time before 
Ollam Fodla eflabliflied the college of Teamor : and- 
that of this monarch's regulations, both in his le- 
giflative and literary capacities, we have but a flender 
account. It doth not appear, fays he, " that his in- 
*' flitutes had much influence down toKimbath, who 
^' was elevated to the throne of Ireland, fix generati-, 
*' ons before <he Chriftian iEra.'* 

From all which put together, we may,' without, 
further digreflion, conclude, that this Ollam Fodla^ 
this Irifh Doftor, this fapient legiflatori this great; 

geniuSi 
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genius, this mighty monarch, is a fiflltious charac- 
ter, which originated in the creative brain of Tome 
vagrant bard, or crawled into exigence under the 
phlegmatic pen of fome greafy monk, emulous of a 
poet's fiime ; and now varnifhed anew by the partial 
pencil of our fond diflfertaton 

Dr. Warner, under a very fmgular impulfe of 
moral fentiment, commends his honefty for having 
owned to him, ** that the heat of youth and amor 
•* 4>atria had inclined him to extend the matter (of 
** the antiquities of Ireland) beyond the rigour to 
•• which he Ihould liave confined himfeif. This ac- 
•* knowledgment, (continues the Doftor), though it 
•* flows from a true greatnefs of mind, which does 
•* him honour, yet mews, that his Differtations are 
•* to be read with caution, and fome grains^ of al- 
** lowance.^ 

But an appeal is here made to the judicious world 
to decide, which fyftem does moft honour to 
Ireland ? That, which elaborately declaims upon the 
traditional fongs of unlettered bards, and the ill- 
devifed tales of half-learned monks :— or that which, 
rejefting all fufpicion of impofture, would aflert our 
honed claim to a very high antiquity, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that word, without yielding to 
an unmanly credulity, and without recurring to a 
fort of miracle, for the exiftence of literature and 
refinement in this fcqueflered ifland, when the other 
Britifli ifles, and the whole north-weft of Europe, were 
funk in barbarifm and canopied in ignorance. 

No amor f atria ^ no zeal for the antiquity of hii 
country, can ever atone, for depreciating the genius 
of its people. For, if he would infix upon our 
underftandings that fligma of blunder, which has 
hitherto ftuck only to our language, what more ef- 
fedual than fuch unphilofophical conceffions, in re- 
fped of a heavy climate, and other phyfical incapa- 
cities ? ^How can we wonder if foreigners hold 

fuch language, when our indigenal advocates give 

the 
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the word ? Mr. O'Halloran is highly exafperated at 
the afperfions of Voltaire and Mr. Hume ; and ftill 
more fo^ at another Scotchman, for having faid, 
that, ** the potatoe plant, on which our common 
** people feed, has debafed the charafter of the nati- 
*• on." ♦ But he expreffes no indignation againft Mr. 
O'Conor, becaufe he is a champion for Ol!am Fodla. 

But, Sir John Dalrymple, did not know, it feems, 
that, though potatoes were firft imported into thefe 
iflands by Sir Walter Raleigh, they did not become 
the general food of the common Irifli, till within 
thefe fifty or fixty years at moft ; and therefore 
could have had no influence whatever upon the 
national charader, at the period whereof he has given 
fo many fufpicious memoirs. 

It is, however, not unworthy of notice, that this 
lame Sir John, when he would defend Colonel Dal- 
rymple (his brother I believe) in the affair of his 
regiment, raifed in Ireland, during the laft war, 
feems nothing loth to give the people of it the 
praife of " being confejfedly the handfomeft men in 
** Europe.*' And it is flill more worthy of obfer- 
vatioli, that when another Scotchman, the learned 
and judicious author of The Wealth of Nations^ would 
give a decifive proof of the nouriftiing quality of 
the potatoe, and of its being peculiarly fuitable to 
the health of the human conftitution, he inftances 
thofe clafles of men and women in London, moftly 
drawn from the lowed rank of people in Ireland, 
who are generally fed with this root, as thejirongejl 
men and handfomeft women^ perhaps j in tlje Briiijh dg* 
minions. 

Were this a place for either phyfical or metapby- 
fical difquifitions, the difpaffionate reader might 
eafily be difpofed to believe, that fuch a foil and 

fuch 

• Their chara£ker mufl have been bad, indeed, if it was worfc 
than what this fame writer has drawn of the Scotch Highland«n« 
ib the following words : " What we call theft and rapine^ they 
«• termed right and jufticc." 
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fuch a climacey as Ireland poflefles, might well 
enough produce human creatures, at lead on a par 
with thofe of worfe climates and worfe foils. * Now^ 

as 

* Solum CGelumque, cultus 2c ingenla hominum baud mukum 
a Britamiia dififerunt. Ta c 1 t u s. 

Hibernia infuhy inter Hifpamam 8c Britanniam fita*-4uBc pro- 
pior Britannisy fpatio terrarom auguftior fed cell £(^que temi>oric 
magis iit3u ; a Scotorum gentibu9 colitur. Oaosius. 

Hibernia falubritate ac ferenitate aeris multum Britanniz prae* 
ftat« ita ut raro ibi nix plufquam triduana remaneat. Beda. 

Eft enixa, ut ait Caefar, <:aelum Britannicum GalUco tempera^ 
tius :— Hibcmicun^ autem folum amaenitate 6c eaelum tempera- 
ment! sequabilitate Britanniam fuperat Buchannan, 

Hibernia par eft Britanniae vd ubertrate agri vel p^coris fascundt- 
tate ; U quod ipii Angli concedunt^ tepore foli, caeli clemeotia» 
atquc aerie ferenitate nobilior. Paulus Jotius. 

Hibernia eft fertilis frudibus 8c fnigibus opulenta^ quoad exit 
fitum temperata, nam parum aut nibil excedit in firigore vel calore. 

IsiDoas. 

£t uno Ycrbo dicam five terras fiecunditatem, iine maris 8c por- 
taum opportunitatem» five incolas refpicias, qui bellicofi funt, in« 
geniofi» corporum lineamentis confyicui, minitica camis mc^tic^ 
9c propter muiculorum teneritatem agilitate incredibili, a multis 
dotibos ita felix eft infula» ut non male dixerit Gyraldus, naturam 
boc Zephyri regnum benigniori oculo refpexiififTe. C a m os n* 

Pining tbe time of my fervice in Ireland* I have vifited all the 
provinces of that kingdom, in fundry journeys and circuits. 
Wherein I have obferved the good temperature of the air, the 
fruitfulneft of the foyle» the &c. 8cc. and laftly, the bodies and 
minds of the people, endued with extraordinary abilities of nature* 

Sir. John Davis* 

Ireland is a kingdom, gifted with the choiccft dowries of na- 
tilrc. Lord Verulam. 

If I may be sJtowed to make remarks of this nature, the piety 
and wifdom of the kings of England, has been more defective in 
no one. thing, than in uie due aaminiftration of this province, and 
• of . 
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as the outward form and perfons of our people are 
uniyerfally celebrated, why fhould it be fufpeded 
that the lineaments of their minds are either faintly 
or rudely drawn ? efpecially when fo many political 
caufes obtrude themfelves, to account for an acknow* 
ledged inferiority to their neighbours in point of 
civilization. 

I know, that animal and mental fpirits are very 
different, yet there is, probably, a near relation be^ 
tween them; and certain it is, that all, originally, 
refults from the ftruAure of the organs. A fever or 
a blow on the ikuU is fufiicient to erafe every idea, and 
degrade the mod fparkling wit, or finiflied fcholar, 
into a downright idiot. But as all antecedent realbn- 
ing, in phyfical matters, is fallacious, let us advert to 
the h& ; and are not the Iri(h, even in their rudeft 
-ftate, remarkable for a livelinefs of humour and a ^ 
(barpnefs of wit ? And when they are well educated ' 
at home, or go abroad, what people receive fooner 
•thehigheftpoliOi? 

The Romans called all the world barbarians but 
themfelves ; and fo did the Greeks before them. 
Italy ftill preferves her reproachful term of Ultra- 
montane. It is not fo long fmce the French pro- 
nounced that *' the genius of England was too cold, 
** too hard for excellence in the fine arts.'* Now 
Paris is embeltifhed with the works of £ngli{h artifts. 

Nay, 

of all Ireland, cither in refpcA of propagating reKgion, modening 
the (late* or civilizing the inhabitants. Whether this ncglefk is to 
be imputed to a carelefs overfight, or a defign of parfimony and 
unfeafonable providence, I am not able to determine. But one 
would think, an ifland fo great and fo near us, where there is fo 
much good foil and rich pafture, fo many woods, fo much good 
metal tor digging up ; fo many fvne rivers and conrunodioua hssT" 
hours on all fides, convenient for navigation into the ncheft parts 
of the world, upon which account great imports might be pro- 
bably expelled ; and laflly, the people both in refpedt of minds 
and bodies, capable of idl the employments of peace and war^ 
ihould of right, challenge and deferve our care for the future. 

Camden's life of Elizabbtu. 
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Nay, we every day fee the bleak regions of North 
Britain fending forth her colonies of genius, to over- 
throw the fanciful fyftems of thofe cHmate theorifts 
who will not combine moral and political with 
phyfical caufes, in eftimattng the momentum of na- 
tional genius. But philofophy is a tender plant, and 
of flow growth in any country. 

Whoever would form a juft eftimate of national 
character, (houM diveft himfelf of national prejudi- 
ces, which mud be called vulgar^ though attached 
to the nK)ft exahed, whether in the fafhionable or 
learned world. No man, be his accomplifliments 
or his virtues, in other refpefts, what they may, 
can be violently national, without being criminal. 

Ireland ftands not in any known clafs of things ; 
Ihe makes a predicament herfelf: diftinguifhed^ of 
hte, only by her difabitities, we fee her people floth- 
ful, naked and beggarly. Too indolent for patient 
enquiry, too faftidious to diftruft our own fagacity, 
or too national for fair inveftigation, we at once 
conclude, that the firft of thefe is the caufe of the 
other two effects ; not confidering, that ilothfulnefs 
is moft feen among thofe who are cloathed in purple 
and fine linen, and who fare fumptuoufly every day. 
If flothfulnefs then be a caufe^ it cannot be called 
ihe caufe^ of the nakednefs and beggary of the Irifh. 
And, I troft, it will not b^ imputed to me, as an 
affe&ation of either philofophy, or Angularity, if I 
Ihould deny it to be a cau/t^ prq)erly fo called. I 
confider it to be as much an effeily as that nakednefs 
and bcggiry, which is the objeft of every eye, and 
the theme of every tongue. I argue thu s 

No human creature originally loves labour : No 
lavage undertakes it, but in fifhing and hunting : All 
barbarians diflike it, though they are fometimes 
obliged to work, by the urgent demands of the day. 
Induftry is the moft infallible fymptom of the ad- 
^vancement of any fociety, towards civility and re- 
finement. Yet, what man, what fociety, ever loved 

labour 
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labour for its own fake ? Don'f we fee, that, in civi- 
lized (tales, men who have acquired a competeaoe^ 
by their bodily labour, ceafe to work thcmfelves, and 
employ others ? Labour is attended with toil, an4 toil 
is pain ; which no individual will voluntarily endure, 
without an expedation of bettering his future con- 
dition by it. No nation ever yet became induf- 
trious, till the profpe^ of reward bad fweetened 
the exercife of the fpade, the hammer, or the hatchet* 
The feelings of prefent ill, for fuch is toil, muft 
be overbalanced by the hope of future good, elie 
no man will work. The wafte of body mud not 
only be repaired by ordinary refrefhment, bill the 
mind muft be invigorated by the perfuafion, that it 
ihall reap in joy, what it fows in forrpw : It muft 
feel a comfort in fomething, more than mere animal 
exigence, before it will think of providing againft 
the calamities of feafons, the infirmities of age, or 
the prefTures of ficknefs. Whatever is habitual, 
mud be acquired : now induftry is an habit, an4 
muft be learned like a trade. ^ National induftry ix 
the refult of the general practice of agriculture, 
manufadures and commerce. Thefe encouraged, 
enforce induflry ; but difcouraged, floth. ' Arts arc 
progreiTive ; they mark the degrees of advancemmt 
in civilization. But, we might as reafonably ex* 
peft to find a people induftrious without adequate 
incenrives, as to find a nation originally ftone-mafons, 
white-fmiths, or woollen-weavers. 

If Tacitus, whofe infight into human nature was 
fo deep, had Uved to our times, his juft remark on 
German manners, would not haVe been worded s^ 
follows : " Mira diverfitate natura^ cum idem bomi'^ 
** nes Jic amcnt ineritam^ £^ oderint quietemJ* If he 
had lived, I fay, in thefe days, he would not have 
ufed the word msra\ for he would not have bcjen 
furprized, that the fame people, fhould, at the iame 
time, hate both labour and quietnefs, or (to come 
nearer my author) that, ibeyjhould hvejloth^ yet b0tf 

u 
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Ma U at refi. Hiftory (i. e* recorded experieop e) 
would l^ve convinced him, U^at this apparent diver* 
Cty was ?ot peculiar to thfs Gern^ms, but that it 
livas the tuuverfal cfas(fs^£^er of ^ rude nations. The 
Oennana were thfcn but in thpir p^oral (late, th^ 
hate fince pafled, tlirough a|i tbe ftages of advance^ 
Vient, to civili^^ life, lli^ir ^div^. powers have, 
by that progreffiop, acquired a different dire£ljaa^ 
their hatred of reft, is turi^^d towards a lavq of 
labour, i. e. to induftry. In like manner, candour 
ihould conclude, that the flothfulnefs of the Irifh, 
at this day, is not. a property of their phyfical, but 
of their political, (late ; and (hould be confidered, 
not as the caufe of their nakednefs and beggary, but 
as a concomitant effeS *. 

If this be digremon, let us return, without wait- 
ing to fuppofe that it can be longer infifted upon, 
that the cUmate of Ireland, (no part of which is as 
northerly as fome parts of England) becaufe, more 
(oft and genial* than perhaps any other in the &me 
latitude, is the caufe, the primary caufe, of Irifli doth 
and Irift ignorance. 

Well knowing how precarious are all arguments 
upon this fubje^, antecedent to fads, I have re- 
forted to thefe ; I have pointed our a fucceifion 6f 
Irifli fcholars, who if they do not rifal thofe of the 
Auguf^ age, or even of that we liv2 in, they were '^ 
at leaft upon a par with their cotemporaries. Thefe 
examples, which (hould be regarded as fo many 
fads, are, alone, a fufHcient vindication of the in- 
fulted genius of Ireland, during the ages in which 
((ley exi^fted ; and the feries (hall be deduced to the 
twelfth century in this work. To go farther would 
be an unfatisfadory anticipation. Be it, however, 

M obferved, 

• ** It is but the other day (fays Spencer), that Enjrland 
grew civil \ and when ahnoft every bufh had a Robin Hood 
in it/' 
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obferved, that, as there is no reafon for fufpeQingf: 
that our climate is grown worfe fince that time^ 
or that the intelleflual powers of our people ar^^ 
diminifhed, this argument, from h&^ ihould induc^^ 
at leaft a prefumption, that we are to account for — 
the inferiority imputed to Ireland, at this day.,^ 
not from phyfical, but from moral caufes. Tr^m 
difplay ihek fairly and /w/-fy, nothing (hort of the*^ 
Wflory of the times will be found requifite. 
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SECT. IX. 



IT may perhaps furprife thofe who have heard 
fo much of the antiquity oi Scotl^d, and who 
are . acqusdnted with the many excellent writers, in 
almod every branch of literature fhe has of late 
produced, to be here told, that this now learned, 
and therefore refpefbUe, nation, cannot produce any 
literary monument, in any line or fpecies of com- 
pofition that I have heard of, beifore the tenth, or 
rather the eleventh, century. But upon better infor- 
mation, and that I expe£t fliort^y from the learned 
Mr. Phikerton, I (hall change my oinnion, with 
greater readinefs than I formed it. - ' 

Now '^ this point be virtually admitted by Mr. 
M aq>herfon, at the very moment he is atteqipting 
to impofe his own fpgrious compofitions .on the 
world ifor antiques, it will be going a good len^ 
to eftablSJi our opinion, at leaft in reiped: to hilto- 
ry« And he does admit that ^^ JahnFordun was the 
•• firft who coHefted thofe fragments of Scotch hif- 
** tory, vhich had efcaped the brutal policy of Ed- 
^ wiard I. • and ^educed them into order. That def- 
*^ titute of annals in Scotland, he had recourfe to Ire- 
■^* land, which according to the vulgar errors of the times 

M 2 « was 

* When Edwafd I. fummoned the Sutes of Scotland to ap* 
pear before him at Norham (in England) to decide the daims of 
^Lhe different competitors for the Crown, his firft ftep waa to put 
in hit own daun to the Sorerexgnty of Scotland, — when the 

States 
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^^ uas reckoned the firft habitation of the Scots. 
^' He found, there, that the Irifli bards had carried 
their pretenfions to antiquity as high as ' any na- 

*' tion 
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States demurred in acknowledging his right, he gave them tKite 
weeks to examine their archives. Yet after tlie expiration of this 
fpace, fully fufficient for fuch a refearch, they, upon their next 
meeting, produced nothing to invalidate his claims. From 
whence it muil be concluded, either that their literary document!! 
were, at this period, extremely fcarce, or that they were ib over- 
awed that they duril not produce them. And it was not dH^AcT 
this event took place that Edward earned away thofe axchiTCS* 
to which M. M. makes pretenfion. But that hiftoric monu- 
ments, relating to Scotland, were ver)- fcanty both in Scothnd 
and England 13 evident from the following coolidenition : Hk 
grand authority, wliich Edward re(brted to in fupport of hit 
claims, was Marhmus Scotus an Irish hiftonan. And remariur 
l>Ie it is, tluit when Henr)- IV. renewed the claims of Edwiidi 
he appealed to the fame hiftorian ; adding withal, that hit audio- 
xity WB8 irrefragable, becaufe he was a Scotch man. To lAvdi- 
<iate which tlie States of Scotland replied, that Maiianiit wstnot 
an jilbamcn'Saat but an Iryh Scotf Ireland being the w^cia$, 
(Scotland. (See further on, when we come to the age in wl^ch 
Ma nanus Douriflied). 

Monafleries were, in thofe times, the chief phcei where the li- 
terary monuments of all nations in Chriftendom were preferved : 
Now if the occttifh monafteries were tlien in pofleffion of hiftoric 
documents, mufl not many of thefe have efc*aped the moft dili* 
gent fearch of Edward ? Could he at one brum have fwcfrt away 
every annal from every monaftcry ? This is more incrediUe than 
tliat fuch Jiiiloric documents were not then in exiflence ; e^edaByv 
v.hen we reflet upon the rude flatc in which the minds of t^ 
Sccttifh people muil then have becot idien they confidered the 
Ll^gb-faiU or fatal (lone, as the Pa]]«dium of their nation. 

Nt falkUr fatmrn Scott quocrnnqne iocatim 
InvcmctU lafidem^ rtgtiare Uneithir Hukm. 

Or fate's deceived, and heaven't decrees are vain. 
Or where they find this ftoqe, the Scots (hall reign. 

The traditional hiftory of this flone of deiUny, {whidi mfter 
the crown and regalia was, probably, the moft precious monuxnent 
which Edward carried with him), is alone iuffident to prove, 
that Ireland was then confidered as the parental country of the 
Albanian Scots, l^or the Monarch of Ireland, (the ancient 

S.vtu)f 
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** tion in Europe. It was from them he took thofe 
" lAiprobable fiSions, which form the firft part of 
« his hiftory." 

ITius we fee that Mr. Macpherfon admits that 
Fordun is the oldeft hiftorian of Scotland, and that 
when he wrote, Ireland was confidered as the 
parent country. But it may be faid that Scotland 
might have had writers at this time, who efcaped 
the diligence of Fordun ; and Heflor Boetius, who 
lived fome centuries after Fordun^ does fay this in 
effeft, for he quotes as his authorities Veremundus, 
who is faid to have been Archdeacon of St. An- 
drew's about the time of William the Conqueror ; 
John Campbel of the noble family of Argyle, ^ho 
is laid to have lived in the days of Edward L 

and 

S£tAd\% being then firmly eibblifhed on his throne, tbou^t he 
did' his brother xnore effedual ferrice by yielding to him this 
ftotey ibr his inauguration as King of the Albanian Scots, than by 
lending an army of auxiliaries to his fupport. This fuperftitious 
opinion, that (bvcreignty attached itfelf to this ftone, was fo root* 
cd attong the Scots, that Edward, by plundering them of it, 
hoped* U it were, to break the fpeU, and thereby crufh the fpirit 
of fhSe nation. 

Whilft this traditional account pourtntys, in lively colours, the 
(entimcnta and opinions of that place and time, it deady evinces, 
that few literary monuments could then exift, of indiich pofterity 
need much regret the lofs ; for the compositions of a people, fo 
inunerfed in ignorance and fuperftition, could fcarce nfe higher 
than a j^une and meagre annal, fuch as we find was produced in 
Irciland about the fiune period ; and could fenre no one purpofe 
bat to afcertain the date of fome fa6l, now of little importance. 

Bat (fince this iheet went to the prefs and not before,) I am 
told, that it is now aflerted, that the very box, in which £dward 
depofited the archives of Scotland, hath beei^ difcovered, and that 
the catalogue of the contents has been given to the public. 
When thefe contents are authenticated, they muft prove a very in- 
terefting difeotery to the amateurs of antiquity and to literati in 
general ; becaa£e they may afcertain points which remain diiputed, 
ami thereby ihed a li^ on the hiftory of Scotland. For it 
can fcafccly be beh'eved* that the nation was fo carelefs of the 
treaties and alliances it had made, as not to have preferved fome 
records of them. 
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and Cornelius Hibemicus. But not a fcrap of clieGr 
works are now extant ; and tbofe learned prelates, 
Loyd and Stillingfleet, give it as their opinioft, that 
no fuch writers ever did exift, and that their names 
were only ufed by Boetius to give an appearance of 
fome autnority to his book. At any rate, Vere* 
mundus was a Spaniard, and Cornelius, as his fur« 
name (hews, was an Irilhman. Yet Dempfter claimt 
him as an Albanian Scot, ** it being cuftomary, 
^ fays he, in old times and to this day, to call thofe 
^' born in the Highlands of Scotland Irifhmen.'^ 
'thzn which, by the by, he could have fcarcely given 
a ftronger proof that the Britifh Scots originated 
from the Iriin. 

<( Were we fure, fays the author of the Scotdi 
** library, that Turgot wrote any thing of the general 
<* hidory of Scotland, he is to be referred to the 
<< twelfth century. But though Bale and Piiii (and 
^* after them Voffim) affirm that he wrote de renbm 
^^ Scotorumj all their evidence centers in Aihr 
^^ Boetius.^* ^^ Of better confideration, fays the dune 
^* writer, is the Cbronicon S. Cruets Emnburgetifis^ 
*< which he (hews to be but an epitome of Be^ as 
<^ far as he goes, with a continuance of Scotch affiurs 
** to the year 1 234.^ ** The chronicle of MaiAw^ 
*^ fays tne fame Nicholfon, in his Englifli library, 
*^ though its title may feem to rank it among tbe 
^ records of Scotland, may )uftty challenge a place 
^^ among our Englifh hiftories, fince it chiefly rafifts 
'< on the afFairs of this nation. And, in his Scotch 
" Library, he fays, the firft difcovery of Scotch 
*^ affairs, in it, is when thofe of Malcolm Catmore 
** came to be treated of in the year 1056. Yet a 
'< good while aftet this (A. D. 1 148) the monaftery 
'^ itfelf feems to have been in Engfifli hands.'* 

Now the earlieft of thefe produdions are not 
dated higher than the eleventh century ; whereas we 
have exhibited abundant fpecimens of Iriih writers 

froni 
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firom. the fixtb century downward : which is at lead 
four hundred years earlier than any thing of the 
kind has been yet produced, as indifputably belong- 
ing to Scotland. * 

. i lay indiffutablyy for here, perhaps OiEan's poems 
will be trumped up as the produoion of the third 
century. But, by way of anfwer to this, let us, in 
the firit place, recoUea what their fuppofed tranflato 
has laid relative to the Abbey of Hy, founded by 
an Irifliman in the fixth century, viz. that " the 
^* Monks belonging to this Seminary were the on« 
** ly perfons within the territories of the Scots who 
•* could record events/* Of courfe, thefe Poems 
muft have been preferved, if preferved they were» 
from the third century to the fixth, by oral traditi- 
on.. But thefe Poems, and pretty long ones they 
are, are faid to have been compofed by Highland 
b^ds ; who could have little connection with the 
Monks of Hy. Let us then fee what the (late oiF 
thefe Highlands was then, and down to the eleventh 
c»tury. 

Mr. Cordiner, minifter of Bamf, that ingenious 
antiquary of the North of Scotland, candidly owns, 
that nothing is known of Caithnefs, Sutherland, and 
the ifles, but from Torfoeus and other writers of 
Norway ; to the crown of which they had been fub- 
je£k till the reign of Alexander III. His words are : 
** Previous to the year eight hundred, nothing feems 
*^ to be known of this country. But it is more 
^* remarkable,, that fo little fatisfactory can be 
** gleaned from its hiftory fmce the year one thou- 
^^ und two hundred. Soon as the fight of Torfceus 

" foils, 

* ^ It were ondlefs (fays Nicholfon in his Scotch lihnuy) to 
compute into how many Chronicles this of Forduns has been 
mtdtiplied : for being in every monaflery of the kingdom, under 
the ' anonymous tiue of Seoiochronicofh it commonly borrowed a 
fttsaalBC from the place to which it belonged. This pradice 
r^i^ed the value' of the Bhck Book of Scone, the Black 
Bubk of Paislby and tbe.jLi3«r CartiufianorumdeFEKTHf &c. 
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^ fails, we are prtefented with a great blank in the 
•* northern ftory. The court of Norway being no 
'^ longer intereftied in its revolutions, after it be- 
^* came annexed to the crown of Scotland, the an- 
^* pointment of the Hifto? iographer in Flota would 
^ ceafe. Writing does not feem to hai?e been 
^ praflifed, by any native of the North of Scotland, 
*^ previous to that knowledge of letters, which ad- 
" vanced abng witb Chriftianity. And the Ikht of 
^^ true religion had not dawned in Caithnefo m the 
•• tenth century.** 

There is little room to fnppofe that the reft of die 
Nighkmds were in a much more cultivated ftate df 
manners. If ther^ had been a fingle trait of dvUi- 
zation to be foulid upon them, it would not have 
efcaped their partial panegyrift Dr. Macpherfon. 
But his words are, " The genius of every foil natu- 
'* rally transfiifes itfelf into the fouls and bodies of 
^ its iiihabitants. Caledonia was peculiarly adapted 
'^ to that kind of life which we call barbarous*—— 
'* The old Caledonians were much addi£led tarob- 
** bery and plunder* Their pofterity inherited the 
^ tinne vice rhroOgfa a long feries of ages.— Romans, 
'^ Saxons, Danes, Normans and Englifb foes, made 
•♦ frequent attempts upon their liberty and country,. 
*^ When the Pifts and Scots began to difpute for 
*^ the empire of Albany, there was little room for 
" the arts of peace, nor was it poffible to cultivate 
" them with any degree of fuccefs. After the Pifts 
" had been fubdued, the numerous pirates of Scan- 
" dinavia, for a courfe of three hundred years, dif- 
" couraged the Scots from minding the bufinefs of 
'* agriculture or civil life. Upon the death of Alex- 
*' ander III. under whofe reign the Norwegians 
" obliged themfetves, by a formal treaty, to abftaia 
^^ from all future hoftilities againfl the dominions 
^* of Scotland, the kingdom became a fcene of un^ 
" paralleled miferies. Two fuccef&ve competitors 
^ for its crown, and the cruel ambition of two £ng- 

•* lab 
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** Kfli mbnarchs, every way formidable, converted it 
^ into a field of blood and defolation/' 

From tbis plain account, falling from the pen of a 
Scotchman, who took it up in fuppoit of his kinf- 
man's OJJian^ and the inverted hiftory deduced from 
it, the reader muft fee the probability of what is 
sd3ove advanced, viz. that Scotland cannot at this day 
produce ^my extant literary monument written before 
the tenth or eleventh century. 

Tct this is the country in which were not only 
faid to be compofed, but written, thofe new, old, 
epic paftorals Fingal and Temora, three hundred 
years before any perfon in the territories of the 
Scots could record events, as the avowed tranflator 
of them himfelf admits ; and feven hundred years 
before the introduction of an alphabet into the north 
of Scotland, as Mr. Cordiner ihews. This is the 
country whofe inhabitants, according to Dion Caflius, 
^* till no ground, but live on prey, go naked and 
*• without flioes." This is the country, even North 
Britain, of whofe natives Herodian (another writer 
of the third century,) fays : " Thefe barbarians 
^ sre ftrangers to dhe ufe of clothes ; but they 
^ adorn their necks and bellies with bits of iron, 
^ which they efteem as much a fign of wealth as 
•• other nations do gold." This is the country, 
whofe Britifh Scots, in the fourth century, St. Jerom 
defcribes as Canibals, whom he faw, with his own 
eyes, eating the breads of girls and the more brawny 
parts of boys, as their mod delicious repafts. And 
yet this is the country, whofe godlike heroes are, ac- 
cording to James M'Pherfon, Efq; clad in complete 
fteel and bumifhed armour : and whofe ladies and 
gentlemen, as Lord ICaims phrafes it, furnifhed fuch 
elegant manners and fentiments to the Poems of 
Oman*. 

Should 

* Yeti not a word of reCgion appen» throughout ; which U 
dttgethcr repugnant to the coh^tid of die SedHi and other nor- 

• thers 
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Should a modern Sculptor execute a Statue» Vafe^ 
or Medallion, in ihe manner of an old matter, and^ 
after burying it in the rubbifli of fome old ruin, 
have it dug up, and then defcant upon the ezceU 
lence of the antique, this might do well enough as 
a joke againft thofe gudgeons, your dilettanti con* 
noiflfeurs, who eftimate merit by years ; but, how* 
ever it might raife a fufpicion of his being a cheat, 
it would not increafe the merit of the Artift, be* 
caufe he might ftill be far outdone, both in the 
defiga and execution, by many of his brother. 
Artifts. 

The cafe is precifely the fame with Mr. M^Pher- 
fon. He brought forward his counterfeit Epicks, 
whofe manifold defers and deformities were not fo 
much pardoned for the beauties, thinly fcattered, 
which they contain, as from the perfuafion that they 
were the works of an ancient Artift. But, as mere 
poems, thefe fpurious productions (hould have pafled 
for harmlefs things, had not the author, in feigning 
a fable, forged alfo a hiftory ; a hiftory fubveriive 
of what all ages had received both in Ireland and 
Scotland, refpeding the higher antiquity of the for- 
mer ; and which was never fo much as controverted 
by any writer of the latter before him, as has been 
already obferved. 

Confidering this matter as a mere point of fcholar- 
(hip, let me a(k where were thefe Epicks, when the 
diligence of Fordun, carried him into Ireland in 
the fourteenth century, then univerfally confidered 
as the parent country, to pick up materials for his 
hiftory ? To which it muft be anfwered, that they 
could only exift in the mouth of tradition ; and that 
tradition alone could convey poems of fuch length, 
and of fuch refinement of fentiment, for fuch a 

length 

thern poets : with whom mythology makes the biirden of the 
long 9 u may be (leen from tuch fragmeots w remain of them, and 
from the Ed4a ul^ogtth^., So that it is hard to jay* whether the 
omii&ons or comrnxmons, the fuppreffions or interpolaf ions, of our 
Highland bard, mqft decidedly reprobate his literar}- depranty. 
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length of time, is too ridiculous to fuppofe. But 
it does not appear that any fuch ballads, as we may. 
fuppofe a rude people capable of compoflng, and 
with that hiftoric tendency, which Mr. M'Pherfon 
and his abettors aflfert, did exift in the fourteenth 
century. For if there had been any fuch, they 
could not have efcaped the refearches of Fordun, in 
both kingdoms. And even, upon the hypothefis 
that certain wild fongs of barbarous bards could 
have been conveyed from father to fon, for feveral 
generations, it does not appear that thefe could have 
been reduced to writing, as is afferted, till within 
a century. For the Erfe never was a written. lan» 
guage, tHI within that period. So that fuch manu- 
icripts, as were faid to be put into the hands of 
the bookfelier in London, upon the publication 
of Fingal, are reprobated upon every principle of 
rea/on. 

Authority confirms the dictates of reafon. Dr. 
Jobnfon made the mod diligent inquiry for the manu-» 
fcripts which were firft faid to be in the Advocates^ 
library, and afterwards in the Ifle of Sky, written 
upon vellum and in a fair hand, bearing date 1403. 
But thefe reports proved to be the mere illufions of 
fiction *• 

Far 



* To uiher this work into the world, with greater plauiibility, an 
advertifement had been inferted in one of the Irilh newfpapen, 
(Faulkner's Journal) announcing that a tranflatioa of the Irish 
F1HOAL9 would foon make its appearance, and requefting the pub* 
lie to fufpend the purchafe of the Scotch tranflation* ox Hm^foOof 
emrif 6c. And Mr. M. makes himfclf, and his reader, very 
merry in commenting upon the Irifh blunder, of his own inditing ; 
as if IriHi fagacity uone, were competent to fpy out errors in a 
work it had not yet feen. 

And in the EngHfh prints an advertifement appeared finned by 
the bookfelier, who knew nothing of the Gaelic, or any dialed oif 
the Celtic, and only publifhed what he was direded by Mr. M. 
to the foUowing piurpofe : ** That during fix weeks aftei; the. 

fuOi, 
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Far be it from me to fling national refledioiu : 
becaufe they confound a^l perfonal diflindions, am 
mud therefore be more or lefs unjuft. If Scotland 
has produced a Lawder, (he aifo gave a Douglas to 

deteft 



6rft publication of the poems (of Oifian) the original numuficript 
ihould lie at his (hop, tor the infpcdion of the curious. 

T. Beceit/^ 

But, upon inqaiiy, no fuch MS. was there to be found. It 
really fiiocks candour to reflect upon the various devices which hue 
been uTed, to g^ve a currency to this flimfy £ibricatioD ; and, how* > 
ever they may reconcile their confcicnces to h'terary fraud, it muft 
remaiQ an tnddible (lain upon the heads or hearts of thofe who 
have either lent their names, or proftituted their talents, to abet and 
pcopi^te fuch a flagrant impoiiure. 

Mr. Shaw, author of the Galic Di£Uonary and Grammar, fcan- 
dalized at the credulity, or rather nationality, of his countrymen* 
takes up the pen on this occafion, profeffcdly, to (hew Do^or 
Johnfon, and the world, that there is one Scotchman who lovei 
tnob better thsm his country, and that he is a moraSflJur^j enough 
to declare it^ though it (hould mortify his Cakdooian vanity. 
This acute and learned writer, dete6U a number of frauds whidi 
could not otherwife have come to my knowledge : I (hall therefiore 
eztraft a few of them, for the information of thofe who may not 
have feen his book. 

1. He teUBvott, that about the year 1778, a colledion intitkd 
The Caledonian JBarJj, was made up and publi(hed at Edinbuigh, by 
an ingenious truri/Iator Mr. Clarke — and that when he was charged 
with this proceeding as a difmg^nuous attempt to fupport the ho- 
nour of his country, aud to carry on the fraud of Ofllan, he (Mr. 
Clarke), confefTed to Mr. Shaw, thai it was entirely nuu/e up, 

2. He tells you that the coUedlion of poems, tranflated from the 
Galic of Ullin, Oflian, Orran, &c. and publi(hed in the year 1 780^ 
by Mr. Smith, are nearly of the fame texture. His words are : 
** This author has annexed to his Diilertations (bme poems, ascri- 
bed to new, and hitherto unknown, poets. He (Mr. Smith) 
confeffes, that they are in fome degree altered from what they wexe 
when he received them : And that, he compared different y^omt, 

,flruci off'Ji^feral parts that were niamfefily /furious ^ and brought together 
epifodes that feemed to have relation to one another," This (ohferves 
Mr. Shaw) is a mofl excellent pretext for giving a new poem 
frcm a few flanzas of original : and he takes tother care to cover 
the impoflurc by advancing that the current editions are much 
adulterated.'-'— ^Indeed Mr. Smith gives us not fpecimens of the 

original 
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detect his impoftures : and if (he now (hews a 
M'Pbcrfon, fhe has alfo a Pinkerton, who is (b 
iturdy a moralift, that he loves his country lefs than 
truth. This gentleman, who has founded the utmoft 

depths 

origmai of the old poet, but thofe be made from his Englifli on- 
gioal } the local phrafeology and the forced ftrain of it, to any 

difccming reader, point out the impofition. ^Namet are quoted 

w-Lo have given the originals. Some of thofe I am acquainted 
writh ) and none of them (for nobody could be more diligent and 
inqutiitive than I have been) could ever produce any thing but a 
few icattcred bibulous (lanzas, fometimes reprefentsng the heroeft 
as men, at other times as giants ; fometimet probable, and often 
marvellout ; none of which can bear a tranflation. ^ fertile ge- 
nius, however, might take up the names as the chara^er^ and 
write a poem in Engh'fh, which a Highlander, who lovai his §oim- 
try better than truth, might make bimielf eafily beh'eve he had fi«* 
qucBtly heard before. In this numner hath been manufiifkured 
every txanflation, whether Mr. Clarke's, Mr. M'Pherfons, or Mr. 
Smith's, that have hitherto appeared." 

^Thtts&r Mr. Shaw ! but I fhould be glad to hear what he hah 
to fty, now that Mr. Smith has, A. D. 1787, ad^ually pubHfhcd 
his Sein Dana, i. e. what he calls the antient foems of Oifian, 
Orran, Ullin, Sec. But he has already faid tantamount to it, that 
they are tmly tranflaiums from the EngTip^, 

t{. But the mofl valuable part of Mr. Shaw's excellent work, 
is his refutation of thofe authorities, adduced by Dr. Blair, in 
vindication of the authenticity of Oflian : For be took a journey 
to the Highlands (in which, I think, he remained iiz months) for 
the fde purpofe of converfing with thofe gentlemen, who lent 
their names to Dr. Blair ; and, upon examination, they all, as ^ 
as he went, turned out incapable of ratifying any matter, for which 
their names were publifhed. From whence he charitably con- 
cludes, that the learned and ingenious Do^or was impofed upon. 

^This coDclufion might have been fafely drawn from even fuch 

of them %s Dr. Johnfon had examined — whofe fentiments on this 
oecafioo fo provoked Mr. M'Pherfon, that, deftitute of all rati- 
onal refoinces, he lent him fuch a meflage, as at once betrayed the 
imbecility of his caufe, and the impotence of his own mind : for 
he might, as a gambler, have as plaufibly offered him a bet upon 
the fubje^. But the Doctor's anfwer, to this ridicubus letter^ 
fhould never be forgotten. 

<« Mr. J A M E S M<P H £ R S O N, 

I icceived your fbolifh and impudent letter. ^Any violence 

that flidl be attempted upon me, I will do my befl to repel ; and 

what 
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c^zs oc dkc 3m iijiitirt cc Ui coomrr, comimfe* 
rzrsa pc»r M-Pierikai iv ks vaai of ikill evea 
ia ^-jrgerr; as he eviiiariT, on maay occafiooi, 
decs ncc qTMirrttani bii ovm gam ilk mi^ but evea 

(bmetimei 

wUt 1 caanoc do &>r i i feid ^ b« Aal oo Ibrmc : for I wil 
r/it be hindered £raa cspcBo; «bk I oiak a dkoL, hj the ■»- 
riaccn r/ a rwfibii. Wk« wDoidTaBlv« serctnd? I ^Ougilt 
Your work an unpoftore ; I dusk fi» ftS ; aad far mj opiaioB, I 
nave givea rcmfoRf whkk I here ihrc ^qk to Tclatc«— -Ycnir abS- 
tiirs fincc your Homer, »c mc ferwAUr : aad what 1 heat of 
your moraiityy inclines me to crcdk nther wkA too fluD profe^ 
Chan what you AiaE (ay. 

S. JOHNSON.- 

Bjt if there could, at thit cmj^ remaia any doubt refpedtng 
the forgery of Offian in Englifh, it moft be done away by tbf 
imblication of Dr. Young, F. T. C. IX in tiie traa&diocs of the 
Royal Irifti Acadeir.y, 1788. This gentleman, like Mr. SOiawp 
nrkade an cxcurfion to thr Highlands of Scodand, ia 1 784^ andC 
Irkc him too, well qualified for the in^uirr, by hie knoiried^e 0^ 
the Celtic dialfds, has nut only arrxTed at the lame condnnQii^ 
hut he lia^ pn)duced certain Gaelic poems, refpc^iag the race of 
f hr Fmp:, which, n<jtwit.hibinding Mr. M'Pherfbii, and hit ooadp 
I'ltors caii'd ihcm /yurioui Irr/b hoBadtf prore to be the very ori- 
j^.inals out of which he compiled his Offian, by retrendung, adding 
and altering as he judged proper. 

Dr. Young's mind, during his whole courfe of inquiry, arw^^y 
diveftrd of prepoflcflions, and guided only by the lore of trutSu la 
his publitation nothing is drained, nothing dillorted, his &Ai are 
«oile^ted with phtlofophical calmneCs, and his dcdu6lioiu drawp 
with mathematical prcciiion. He carefully compares the Gaelic 
poems, publifhed by certain Scotch editors, with the oriffiiiak» 
which he colleded m the Highlands of Scotland, and wiui die 
dill more uncorrupt originals in the M.S.S. room of the library 
of Dublin College ; and as he goes along, detecb the numy cor* 
ruptions, which nave been made in the Scottifli editions, in onder 
to favour Mr. M'Pherfon's Offian, and that faUifyed hlftory which 
he has endeavoured to found upon it ; and not without fome fuc- 
cefs, when we fee him, at ibts day^ followed by his countrymaa 
Dr. Henry, in his hiftory of Britain. 

For the many inilances of depravation in the Scottifh editiom^ 
we mud refer to the work itfelf ; contenting ourfelves with a ipe- 
cijn.211, and ex uno difce omnes* In the combat of Cox, (on of 

DAaoo^ 
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fometimea adduces them to contradid bis own in- 
ferences. 

. ♦* That writer, fays Mr. Pinkerton, muft ccr- 
*^ tainly be an obje£k of perpetual cotnpaffion, who 
•* has tried to overturn the biftory of Europe, 
** upon the authority of a forgery known to every 

" boy, 

Dakgo, ind Gaul, fbn of Morne the raeflfenger of Fin* it 
made to fry, ." for ivhai caufe have you come into Ireland P' 
T)ut in the Perth edition, it is changed into (the GaeBc of) «« fqr 
tobat caufe have you come iuto this countrt." 

' Mr. M^Pherfon in hit diflertation before Tonora, has aflerted, j» 1 
that the Irifh, " call their own language fiaehc Erinach^ i. e- y / 
Calukman Irt/h^ when, on the contnuy, they call the 4lialed of / 

North Britain, a Gaelic^ or the Caledoman tongue^ emphaticaQy.'* H / 
Which being fo nardy an aflertion, the author of the Ph^fophi- "^ 
cat Survey of Ireland, had, in the year 1776, put the queftion, 
*< To what purpofe ihould a mark of diftindion be added to the 
{ame language, though fpoken by different nations I We ufe no 
addition to difcriminate -the language of Enriand, from that 
now commonly fpoken in Ireland. No ! we ciulboth theEng^x 
And when we tsdk of the Latin ton?ue being generally fpoken, 
at fuch or fuch a period, in fuch or iuch a place, we do not fay 
tlie Latin of France, Latin of Germany, or of, &c. but iimp^ 
and emphatically, the Latin. An epithet, indeed, is neceffary to 
diftinguifh the people of a Colony, from thofe of the mother- 
country ; as to diftinguiih the defcendants of the Saxons in Eng- 
land, we call them An^Saxotu. Accordingly we find that m 
the Irtflk or GaeOc^ a Scotchman is called Awanach-Gael \ i. e. a 
Scoto-Hibemian ; but an Iri(hman is called emphatically Gael,** 
The firft part of this argument is fufficiently clear from the reafon 
of the thing ; but, as Uie latter refb upon a fa£i, not jtherc af- 
certainedt it is happily produced by Dr. Young. He fumiflics 
Ui with the title of the Irifh Bible, printed in the Roman letter, 
to the year 1690 ; upon the face of which it appears, that the Gaels 
of Scotland, are called Gaelaeh^Man. And, for the fake of 
thole who have not the transactions at hand, I (hall here fet 
down the Dodor^s tranfhtion of the title page, together with his 
fcmarkt uponit;" The Ntw Te/hment^ ^c. ^hich now^ fw the 
faUcgood^^ Caele of Scotland^ it carefuUy altered from the Irifb 
Utkr ta the neater Roman letter^ tvhich is more eqfily read^ tstc, ly R, 
Xirie, m ttejear^ 1 690." « On this title oagc (fays the Dodor) 
we may oUerve, that the Irifh letter, in the year 1690, was un- 
knqwii, atleaft generally, in the Highlands ; and that the High- 
]an49« haje the epithet Mati attributed to them, in direct con- 
«nidi^tion to the ailertion of Mr. M'PHerfon.'' 
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** boy, and even that authority mifquoted. T^ 
^' who can but laugh to fee the ingenious father 
** of Oflian building upon a literary fabrication ? 
^' It is fo natural ? — Lctus &f ^ug. in Smipron. 
** were fit foundations for his bauble.— —The au- 
*' thor who could foift in the word Af^Uj in a 
^^ quotation from fo common a book as Pliny's 
^* Natural Hiftory, may well be fuppofed to ftick at 
'^ nothing. This IntroduiKon abounds with fuch 
'* vices, as have ftained no other work (ince 
^^ the world began. It might be pronounced the 
^ mod ialfe and difhoneft book ever written, were 
'^ it not only the moft fooliih and ignorant. He 
** who in the broad day of authors in every body's 
" hands, could ad thus, what mult he have done 
'^ in the midnight of his Celtic nonfeafe, where no 
** eye could efpy him ?" 

lliis charge is ably fupported by Mr. Whitaker, 
who, in his hiflory of Manchefter, became fuch a 
dupe to Mr. Macpherfon's impofture, that he there 
defends fome of its moft flagrant breaches of 
coftume. But, foon feeing his error, he, in a futrfe- 
quent work, purfues him ttirough all his labyrinth 
of fidion, and with the moft apt expreffions and 
happy variety of phrafe, he has marked his duplicity 
and incoherence. In one place, he fays, *^ that his 
** account is one grofs perverfion of real hiftory, 
'* obvioufly compofed to give the Caledonians 
^' the honour of being the anceftors of tb^ IrUfa, 
^* For this, hiftory and reafon are diftorted. For 
^ *^ this, Mr. Macpherfon is at war with himfeif ; and 
^^ for this, even Oflian is contradided." In another 
place, he favs, ^^ Mr. Macpherfon goes on wi^ ? 
^^ falfe aiTociation of ideas, from the begioniog, to 
** the clofe of his work, walking in one circle of 
^^ errors, and plunging into abfurdities and contra- 
*' diftions at every turn.'* And ip another, ^^TTbefe 
'^ are the parts of Mr. Macpherfon's great argu- 
^ ment, and every part aflerts fome rad that is 

« not 
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•* not true, or deduces fome reafoning, that is not 
" juft. His whole feries of fuppofitions relative to 
** the peopling of Ireland from Caledonia, is a 
" chain of errors/* And in the fecond edition of 
his work, he advertifes the reader, " that Mr. Mac- 
^ pherfon had releafed him from attention to the 
" difpute betwixt them, by ingeniously yield- 

" INO UP THE whole/* 

In a literary hiftory of Ireland it was neceflary to 

S*ve this matter a full difcuflion : and though civil 
ftory belongs not, properly^ to the title of this work, 
and ^bles ihould be ftill farther removed from it, 
the digreffion, I am going to make, may in fome 
degree atone for itfelf, if it (ball evince, that the 
fables, reipeding the hero of Oflian's poems, owe 
their birth to {ruth. 

The confpicuous part, which Finn Mac Comhal 
adled in the third century^ had filled every mouth 
with traditional tales of his greatnefs and power $ 
which ignorance, ever fond of the marvellous and 
gigantic, applied folely to the fi2e and (Itength of 
his body ; and they fwelled him up into luch a 
phantom of fable, that, like Arthur of Britain, peo- 
ple began to fufpeft whether fuch a perfon ever 
eidfied. But by difrobing him of thofe fictitious 
habiliments with which the bards have invefted him, 
though he may dwindle down to the common fla« 
ture of a man, yet he will (land far above the 
ftandard of the times in the magnitude of his 
mind. 

There are documents enow ftill remaining which 
krc entitled to the moft cool hiftoric faith, refpe£l:- 
ing this celebrated charader. For even fuppofing 
that letters bad not been turned to hiftoric purpofes 
in pagan times, yet the traditions of the third and 
fourth centuries tnight well enough be committed 
to writing after the mtrodudion of Chriftianity and 
learning by St. Patrick, in the beginning of the fifth : 
for neither Sir Ifaac Newton nor rhihi reafon re- 

N ^ fufe 
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fufe all credit to things faid to be done, even fa 
far back as two hundred years. But before we 
come to the particulars of Fin Mac Comhal, let us 
advert to what we have already eftablilhed as hiftoric 
fads. 

We have (hewn, from a concurrence both of 
foreign and domeftic teftimonies, that the Scythian 
tribes, from the Baltic and German feas, who, fix>m 
the mod early ages, exercifed the trade of {nracy, 
had pofleflfed themfelves of the fea-ports, and had 
built Dublin and other maritime towns ; we have 
feen Keating admit that Cairbre Caitcan, who ufotp- 
ed the monarchy in the fecond century, was defcend- 
ed from the King of Denmark : and that this Cairbre 
was a Danan, or Attacot, who overturned the 
conftitutfon, and almoft extirpated thp ancient Mile* 
fian nobility, is vouched by Mr. O'Conor. All 
which evinces, that thefe Northerns were in great 
force in Ireland, during the firft^ fecond and third 
centuries. 

The current ofHnion is that delivered bv Keating^ 
who, forgetting what he himfelf had laid about 
Cairbre, reports that the Danes and Norwegians, 
or, in general, the Oftmen, landed here for the firft 
time, in the ninth century. But a little attention 
to the ftate c^ the nation will convince us how'un- 
reafonable it is to believe, that Turgefius and bis 
crew (hould, in lefs than eighteen years after their 
firfl landing, make a conqueft fo abfolute of Ireland, 
as is not to be paralleled in the hillory of any other 
country ; a conqueft fo domineering^ as gave this 
tyrant and his hod an uncontrollable power over 
tne lives, liberty and property of the men, nay, 
over the chaftity of the women. If then it be con* 
Irary to all experience and probability, that fach a 
tyrannous and degrading defpotifm could be efta- 
blifhed in eighteen years, we mud recur to an earlier 
period, than the ninth or eighth centuries^ for the 
iirft landing of thefe northern rovers. 

But 
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But we are not here left to dedudions from reafon 
and experience alone. Here we have the cleared 
chain of fa£t$ refpeding the family, connexions 
and exploits of Fin Mac Comhal which can be ex- 
peded. All the Irifh writers agree that he efpoufed 
the daughter of Cormac the monarch, and that he 
becf^Qie generaliiTimo of the Fiona Erion. They do 
HOC, however, afiign any plaufible reafon for the 
exiftence of fuoh a body of troops, or for their 
being commanded by this general. Keating only 
fays, ^- it was not for his uncommon fize or ftrength 
^ that Fin was chofen general of them, but becaufe 
*' his father and grandfather enjoyed the fame dig- 
" nicy before him/* And, as if to throw a more live- 
ly air oi ridicule over thefe invincible troops, which 
he fometimes flyles a Jlanding army^ and fometimes 
a militiaj he proceeds to give the abfurd qualifications 
of the recruits. But, firfl, he takes care to cenfure 
lie&or Boetius for having faid that, Finn was a giant 
fifteen cubits high. 

J^e^ving, however, thefe babblements, let us attend 
.to the unclouded h(i. In Finn we difcover a great 
chi^ain, defcended from one of the Scythian nati* 
jons, that had, in the firll century, got footing in 
Ji'eland^ ^nd whofe anceflors had, by force of arms, 
obta^ied a fettlement in. the realm. We fee him 
united in marriage to the king's daughter, and en- 
deavouring to form a coalition between the Irifh and 
the invaders, and becoming a guarantee to the 
monarchy bis father-in-law, that the kingdom fhould 
no farther be infefted by foreign invafion, even from 
hfa own parental country ; and to effeftuate this 
pjttrpofe more completely, he is entruded with die 
command of the united army. 

.rnthis ftation wc fee him gain fignal advantages 
in war, and then arming the drfencelefs natives with 
the weapons of thofe he had flain in battle. Again 
we iee him availing himfelf of his fit nation, and in 
time of peace difcharging the part of a confummate 
N 2 politician^ 
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politician; ereSing thofe forts which are, to this day^ 
ftyled Dani(h, ajid rearing beacons in them, that 
relief might be more eafily had in the hour of 
danger. 

When he took all thefe wary fteps, we can have 
fittle donbt, that, under pretext of protecting the 
Irifli, he meditated the thorough fabjugation of the 
kingdom ; which neither he nor his anceftors, had 
yet been able to compafs. For he placed garrifons 
m thofe ftrong mounds, almoft in every quarter; 
and what is remarkable, the names of his fons and 
adherents, whom he appcMnted governors of thofe 
garrifons, zte ftill preferred « 

He was probably fhiftrated in thefe hb projeQ^ 
of ambition, by thofe contentions which arofe among 
the fettlers themfelves ; for as they were of differ- 
ent tribes, ori^naUy, it was difficult to unite Aem 
!n the fame views ; and even if they had been of 
the fame blood, their barbartfm would fliut thdr 
eyes againft any idea of common intereft ; whidi h 
not always feenbymore civilized nations. However^ 
thefe northerns, now fettled in Irebnd, were aftu- 
ally fplit into two factions; the one called the Ckm^ 
na-MomCj and the other the Clan-na-Boi/kine. The 
latter was fo called from Boiflcine, one of die an- 
ceftors of Finn ; the other from Money in wbofe 
time the faction commenced *. This is confirmed by 

the 

'^ The gcnealo^ of Finn is flill prefenned. He was lincdy 
dcfccnded from Frotho IV. by his fon David, who fettled ni 
Ireland ; and he i^-as the feventh in fucceflion, of Iriih fauth, mo^ 
cordiug to the following order, Daire, Boifkinc, Ca|^imorc^ 
Farrelagh, Trenmore, Comhal, Finn. Frotho flourifflicd tow*A 
the middle of the firil century, and by anowin|r 30 yeart-i pieoc 
to thefe feren generations, according to Sir iSac Newtdn*s fyf* 
tem» the chronology of our hero is pretty well fettled at the dole 
cf the third century. 

Being authorifcd to fay that Finn was defcended from thsr 
country fince caDed, Denmark, we. may well fuppofe that the 
other h£don was either Norw^'an by blood, or by birth, or 
both. 
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"die publication of Dr. Toung in the tranfadlions 
cf the Royal Irifli Academy 1787, which fell into 
my hands fince the foregoing was firft printed. 

In one of the poems coUe&ed by him which begins 
Aus:*— y^Ar taie of Cm^fm of Dargo^ wboy filled 
^ with heavy ivrathj went to revenge bis innocent 
-^ father m the Mefs of ir eland: Finn addrefles 
jjie chieftain of the oppofite &£lion in the following 
eonciliacing terms : ^^ O ! Gaul, fon of Momi, <x 
^^ great deeds and excellent underftanding, who art 
^ accumftomed to give reafon for reafooi, in all 
^ difcourfe, I pray you bring us, boldly, the head 
^ of that champion, who thus inlfults you and die 
^^* nobles of die Fianns, as you formerly brought us 
•* the head of his father.** To which Gaul is made 
to anfwer: ^M will obey you in diis» O ! Finn of 
^ foothing words ; let us leave our enmity and hatred 
^ bdiind us, and re-unite in friendfhip. Skilful art 
^* thou in healing the wounds of the hoftile mind. 
^^ I and my warriors of flrength' Ihall, fcrve you, 
^ O ! noble Prince of die Fiani.*^ 

Thus evident it is that a faftion fubfifted between 
the dan of Morne and the ^Um of Boi/kene to which 
Ffam belonged ; and Finn having, as we Inve Juft 
ohferved, undertaken the defence of the kingdom 
even againft his own countrymen, he now wifely 
enters into alliance with the diieftain of die Morne 
fii&ion, and prevails with him to lay afide their private 
animoiides, and unite againft the new comers from 
Scandmavia. This Con, ion of Dargo, who came 
liom beyond fea, as his tale tells, muft have been 
from fome of the Scythian nadons on the Baltic, 
vAio came to look for fettlemenu in Ireland, as his 
fitther had done before him, and had fallen in .the 
attempt. 

If analogy be here applicable, we may eafily con* 
ceive that this cafe was exaftly (imilar to the m^ny 
avhich will occur in the hiftory of Ireland, itftor the 

firil 
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firft invafion from England. For we (hall find that 
the new comers from England were hiore odiouft, if 
poflible, to the old Englifli fettlers, than the Irifli 
themfelves ; with whom, after a generation or two 
(and fomctimes ih the very firft) they made matri- 
monial, and other alliances ; and with them oppofed 
the ' new comers from England, in getting further 
footing in the land. The £dion, between the Eng- 
lifli by blood and the Englifli by birth, gfew into 
one of the mod formidable in this realm ; and they 
inuft know litile of its hiftory, who do not know 
(hat perpetual wars and fafUons fubfifted between 
the defcendants of the Englifli fettlers themfelves. 
Who has not heard of the deadly feuds of the But- 
lers and Fitzgeralds ? Such were thofe of the CUth" 
na-Morne^ and the Clan-na-Boi/tenej in more early 
times ! 

The Clan-na-Boi/ienehzd now the afcendant, thro* 
the genius of Finn and his aflihity to the monarch. 
And though his policy now laboured to compofe 
thele differences among his countrymen, it mail be 
obvious, that the jarring interefts of the diffldrent 
nations from the Baltic and other parts of Scythia, 
now fettled in Ireland, was what fufpended ^e com-* 
plete conqueft of this realm by jtheih, till the be- 
ginning; of the ninth century ; when Turgefius came 
over with all the powers he could colled, and united 
the divided interefts of the Danes and Norwegians, &c« 
he found in Ireland, into one great intereft, the 
fubjugation of the whole kingdom. Which, -we 
fliall fee, he effetfled, and then eftabliflied that 
tyranny to which we have alluded, and which is 
known to every body. 

* And now having collefled a variety of circum* 
ftances relative to that great warrior, the fon of 
Comhal, and the part which his Fiona Erion a^ed 
here, and having ftripped them of all their toman* 
tic circumftances, which expofed both to ridicule, 

•we 
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wc come to this plain concluiion, that in the firft 
century and downwards, various tribes of the Scy- 
thian nations fettled in Ireland, and that they and 
their pofterity increafed and multiplied gradually; 
and, partly by force of arms, and partly by alliances 
with the natives, obtained fuch a footing and fuch fet- 
tlements in the iiland, that they at length raifed them- 
felves to the government of it, in the beginning of 
the ninth century. 

That we have not afcribed too great a portion of 
iiUloric certainty to an age and charader, generally 
deemed fabulous, will be further evident from fuch re- 
cords, as (till remain of his fon Ofhin and his grandfon 
Oiker. Ofhin, inheriting his father's ambition, and 
preferving his authority and influence, as head of 
the Boijiine fadion, foon threw off the mafk and 
came to an open rupture with Cairbre Liffeacbar^ 
his couiin-german, and fon to the famous Cormac 
Ixmgbeard. Inflead of oppofmg the inroads of 
thc^e foreign invaders of the kingdom, which his 
£tther had engaged to proteft and defend, he in- 
vited them to come over and fight under his ban- 
ners, in order to make a thorough conqueft of the 
kingdom. 

llie Irifh, whofe internal difcords rendered them 
an eafy vi£Um to ever)' invader, are reprefented, 
upon this occafion, as facrificing their private feuds 
and animofities to a fenfe of felf-prefervation, and 
boldly meeting their better-appointed enemy in the 
field of battle; where their fuperiority of numbers, 
and their lightnefs of foot, are faid to have given 
them fuch advantages over their oppreflbrs, as at 
leaft taught them that they were not invinci- 
ble. 

At length, after a variety of fortunes, they are 
recorded to have come to a pitched battle, in the 
diays of Ofker Mac Ofhin, in the plains of Ardratho. 
Seven Iriih Kings ve faid to have led their follow- 
ers to the field. The king of Leinfler was gene- 

ralUTimo 
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ralii&mo of the Irifli, as Ofker was of the Nor- 
mans, llie battle iaited from the rifing to the fet- 
ting-fun ; when the king of Leinfter, pouring down 
with the horfe, killed the Norwegian Prince, who 
had lately arrived with ten thoufand auxiliaries. 
Whereupon the Odmen fled, and the Irifh had the 
killing of them, till horfe and man were weary. This 
obftinate and bloody battle, fought in the fourth 
century, fufpended the fubjugation of the Irifli, and 
reprefled the infolence of their invaders. But, as 
we have feen, they continued in great force, and 
ftill poiu^fTed the maritime towns, and the whole 
trade of the kingdom. 

Ilanmer (from the book of Howth, I believe) puts 
a fpeech into the mouth of each general before the 
battle ; which, though conceived in all the truth of 
nature, I dare not venture to fet down, left they 
might extend to an unpardonable length this retro- 
fped of the heroic ages: by which I am fenfible 
that every law of method is violated, and for which 
there can be no apology, if it fails to illuftrate a 
fubjed of late fo much agitated, that it is become 
curious and interefting. However, the fame roman^ 
tic fpirit for enterprUe and adventure, which ani- 
mated the cliampions of our neighbouring nations, 
prevailed here alfo, in our legendary period. 

We are told that Angus king of Lein/ier claimed 
tribute from Marke king of Cornwall, which had for- 
merly been won by fmgle combat, and that he fcnt 
Morougby brother to his Queen, to demand it, 
lliis Morough was one of the knights of king Ar- 
thur's round table, and fo renowned was he, that 
the very blazoning of his arms, by a citizen ofLon* 
don, is ftill recorded But to Cornwall he went, 
where the king refufed to pay the tribute, and, of 
courfe, offered the combat ; but from what law of 
chivalry (if chivalry it may be called) we know not, 
he declined the battle himfelf, and Sir Triftram was 

the 
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the man who undertook it for him. Both champi- 
ons were forely wounded. Morough foon recovered; 
whereas nothing could cure Sir Triftram, but a vifit 
to that country where the venom of his adverfary's 
fpear had been confefted. 

To Ireland then he came, and to the court or 
Angus, where, no fooner were his wounds healed 
than he received others, which were incurable ; for 
there he faw fair Ifod^ the only daughter of the 
king. This knight was not more hardy in the field 
: than he was poliflied at court. Unrivalled in other 
accompliihments, the melody of his harp was fuperior 
"even to that of the Irilh minftrels. Rapture followed, 
when he fwept the firings. But whilfl he charmed 
rvery ear, he touched the heart of fair Ifod. To 
ber his mufic was the food of love ; and whilft he 
imparted, he caught the fubtle flame. 

They at firfl deceived themfelves: they fuppofed, 
that the pleafure they felt in each other's fociety 
ftrofe merely from the concord of fweet founds. 
But this inclination imperceptibly changed its ob- 
jed, it grew into mutual attachment, it was exalted 
into paflion, at once the moft refined and tender. 
They became unhappy when feparated, and the 
harp was the conflant pretext of their meetings. 
But thofe affections, which by words they duril not 
difclofe, they could neither conceal from each other 
nor from the world. Their fondnefs for mufic was 
no longer a veil to difguife the caufe of their fre- 
quent but chafle intercourfe ; their looks and at- 
tentions unavoidably revealed the harmony of their 
fouls. 

The difcovery alarmed the refentment of her 
royal father. The princefs was confined to her own 
apartments, and Sir Triflram was commanded at 
once to quit the court and all he held mofl dear. 
He lamented his humble fortune^ he curfed the 
diflindion of ranks, he departed in defpair, and his 

anguifh 
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anguiih was augmented at the thoughts of what the 
princefs mud feel. When returned to Corawall, he 
fo cpimnended the virtues of the lovely Ifod^ that 
the king foon fent an embafly, to the king of Lein* 
fter, to a{k her in marriage. The fucceis of which 
anfwefed the ardour of his expedations. They were 
efpoufed in all the pomp and feftivity of magnificence 
and joy. 

The knight, who had fought the battles of the 
king, and had pointed out the partner of his bed, 
now became a welcome and a frequent vifitor in the 
royal palace. But that flame, which could not be 
concealed and was not quenched, now rekindled 
with unabating violence. The queen of Cornwall 
gave the knight pledges of her efteem fuited to 
xht fummit of his aflFedion. Hie preference was 
too vifible to efcape notice : It was foon, fpied out by 
the watchful eyes of a tender hufband. Diftraded 
with jealoufy, he flew to the chamber where Sir 
Triftram was regaling with his harp . the charming 
and the charmed Ifod^ andt regardlels of the iacred 
laws of hofpitality, he (tabbed to the heart the fuf* 
peded author of his wrongs and of his fliame. And 
thus, as the loves of Triftram and Ifod began, fo 
they ended, with the harp ! 

Unhappy Isod flew to the grave of her unfortu- 
nate paramour ; and there bewailing her fad fate 
in being thus bereaved of him, for whom alone (he 
would wi(h to Jive, (he relinqui(hed that light of the 
fun, which to her' ferved but as a fepulchral lamp, 
to (hew nothing but fights of forrow, now that her 
firft and only love was removed to darkne(s, 
Though her memory be forgotten, her name is ftill 
preferved in a village near Dublin, where a chapel 
was built to her manes^ by the difconfolate kmg 
her father, for holy churchmen to pray for* 
givenei's, and chaunt eternal requiem to her de- 



parted foul. 
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Whatever fympathy a heart of fenfibillty may feel 
for this fad cataftrophe, of which there can be but 
little doubt, it cannot redeem the times from the 
imputation oi fabulous. But the circumftance of 
an Irifli prince claiming tribute of a Cornifh king, 
may perhaps difcover what that tribute was which 
the renowned Arthur, according to Hardinge, ob- 
tained of Geal-more, who had alfifted the Pifbs in 
their invafions of Britain. 

The Somner next Arthur went to Ireland, 
With battaile fore forefoughten y conquered, 
And of the king had homage of that land 
To hold of him, fo was he of him feared* 
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SECT. X. 



TH E narrative of our ecclefiaftical ftate, which 
has perhaps too long flood flill, we now re- 
fume; not without hope, that what may have wp* 
peared difcurfive upon the fabulous ages, may tend 
to illuftrate the eighth, nmth and tenth centuries ; 
in which political and ecclefiaftical aflfairs are fo mi^- 
ed, that it is found impoffible to feparate and difisn- 
cangle them entirely from each other. 

The ftate of the church is reprefented to have 
been in the moft flourilhing condition, before the 
Danifli domination threw all things into diibrder aqd 
confufion. In the eighth century, monafteries are 
faid to have been fo numerous, and univerfities &> 
crowded, that we muft make large dedu^ons. 
Armagh alone is faid to have contained feven thou* 
fand ftudents ; Lifmore vied with Armagh ; and 
others vied with Lifmore. But a fiid reverie, we are 
all told, took place under the infidel Danes and Nor- 
wegians, who fpared neither church nor monaftery, 
age nor fex, facred nor civilized : houfes and cities 
fpoiled and plundered, palaces and holy temples 
rifled and pillaged ; maids and wives difhonoured In 
the face of day, and priefls butchered at their vio-^ 
lated altars. All the venerable archives of anti* 
quity perifiied, and the pollfhed works of ages bu- 
ried in the capacious tomb of barbarifm. 

Keating very gravely tells us that, about the be- 

* ginning of the tenth century, the Danes, after having 

reduced Ireland to thefe horrible extremities, became 

fucb 
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fuch a terror to the Welfh and Scotcb, that Roger 
king of Wales, fled for refuge into Ireland ; and 
' that the reliques of St. Columb-cill, which had 
hitherto ilept quietly in his own Abbey at Hy, were 
removed from thence, to preferve them from inju- 
ry, and the facrilegious hands of thofe impious 
plunderers ; who broke open churches and fhrines, 
and dripped the dead as well as the living. 

But tf Ireland was, at this time, fo forely afflided, 
as he reprefents it to have been, how could it afford 
either the living Prince or the dead Saint a fafer 
afylum than either Wales or Scotland? We mud 
then make large allowances for the exaggerations 
and ignorance of thofe writers, whom he fo injudi*^ 
doufly copies. 

The truth of the matter feems to be, that the pow- 
er of the'Odmen was, at no time, firmly eflablifh<- 
ed in the interior parts of the kingdom, except in 
Ulfter, where Armagh appears to have been their 
bead-quarters. The hiftory of Munfter is fo detailed , 
as if it had heard of, but not felt, the ravages of 
die Danes and Norwegians. 

But, from a cool comparifon and inveftigation of 
fiids, there is argument fufHcient to perfuade us, 
that, however hoitile to the interefls of chriftianity 
and literature the Oflmen are faid to have been, 
die power of the clergy, at lead in Munder, mud 
have been prodigious, when they obtained fuch an 
afcendanty that feveral ecclefiadics had exalted them- 
felves to the throne of that province, and one of 
them was fo ambitious as to claim the Boiromean 
tribute from the King of Leinder, which was only 
due to the monarch. 

Thefe fads are noted, but not traced to their 
iburce. Now we find that, during this very period, 
the patrimony of St. Patrick had been fettled both in 
Munder and Connaught : From whence, and other 
collateral circumdances, we prefume, that- it had 
i>een fettled in the other provinces before* What 

the 
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the quantity or quality of this patrimony was I am 
yet to learn, unlefs it might have been thofe Ru^st 
of St. Patrick to which I have already alluded, and 
which I have conjectured to be the TeanDon or 
fan£tuary lands, fome of which to this day retnam 
in the poflfeflion of the Bifliops. But though we 
cannot afcertain, what, or how much, this patrimony 
was, the perfonal aggrandifement of the c\erfiry leaves 
little room to doubt that it was very confiderable. 

In the ninth and following century the domiaion 
of Munfter appears chiefly in the hands of ecctefir 
aftics. Feidlim, Archbifhop of Munfter, fuccecded 
his father Crimthan in the throne of that province. 
And after a reign of twenty-feven years, during which 
he obtained many victories, he fell in battle. And 
of him it is faid optimus etfapiens anachorita Seticrum^ 
atttevit : ** The moft pious and fage anchoret of xhf 
Scots departed this life." 

His exaltation is the lefs extraordinary, as he wias 
fon to a king. But in the fame year with <lie 
death of Feidlim, the Abbot of Imly had interdl 
fufHcient to have himfclf elected King and Arch* 
biihop of Calhel. And during his reign, was bom 
the famous Cormac Macuillenan, who arrived at 
the fame royal andepifcopal dignities. And wefhall 
find, after him, the warlike and factious Abbot of 
Inifcathy treading the fame paths of ipirituai and 
temporal greatnds. 

Cormac Macuillenan inherits a charader far above 
the lot of common Sovereigns. During his cdgxiy 
of feven years, it was faid the kingdom . enjoyed 
perfect tranquillity. Hie churches and otho* religicnis 
houfes, which had been demoliifaed by the facrilegi-^ 
ous Danes, were repaired. Learning reyived, fchools 
and colleges were ereded, and the liberal arts 
flouriihed. Even nature fmiled, the earth was culti<- 
vated and yielded plentiful corps. Tlie flocks and 
cattle were fo abundant, that neither ihepheid nor 
herdfman was wanting. And, what is moft eztrap 

ordinary 
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ordinary of all, the contefts and animofities between 
the native Princes of the land fubfided, and gave 
way to fuch a firm union in the common caufe, 
that the Oftmen were difpiriied and ceafed from 
hoftilities. Fortune fo favoured all his defigns, that his 
enemies dreaded his power, and his fubjefts adored 
iiis virtues. 

Such is the language of the bards and monks! 
For, himfelf a poet, he was at once the patron and 
the darling of the mufes; an archbifhop too, he was 
the favourite of the clergy. But were it worth 
while to analyze this idolized charaAer, we (hould 
find it rife but little above the common level of 
the times : unlefs the efforts of ftratageni and force 
be ranked among the virtues of a prince. His 
whole reign appears marked w^th unuiual demands 
upon his neighbours. To pafs over fefts of lefTer 
note, he lays claim to tribute from the king of 
Leinfter, and, on refufal, levies a numerous army to 
enforce the payment. But, after facrificing the flower 
cff his troops, he falls a facrifice to this ambitious 
projed. 

Keating is at great pains to deteft Hanmer's error 
in aflerting that Cormac was killed in an engage- 
ment with the Danes, as if it w^re not more glorious 
to fall in fuch a caufe, than in endeavouring to ex- 
aft an unjuft tribute from a neighbouring prince, 
with whom in policy he fhould have coalefced, and 
fafpended his demand for the prefent, even if he had 
a right. 

The only way to juftify Cormac's conduft upon 
this occafion, is by prefuming that the king of Lein- 
fter fided with the Danes. However thofe contra- 
didory accounts fhew how little is known of thofe 
times. And, if the (lory of Cormac be involved 
in fuch obfcurity, what eitimate (hall we form of th,e 
Talue of that original document the Pfalter of CaJlieH 
which is (aid to be the compofition of Cormac him- 
felf; 
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felf ; this old poet, this faithful hiftorian, this pious 
bifliop, this potent prince ! 

To tbefe attributes, afcribed to him by Keating, 
another flill more extraordinary, "Tiz. that of pro- 
phecy, is added : he is made to forefee and foretell 
his own death. Yet this epifcopal king, trufting 
more to the inftigations of the abbot of Inifcathy, 
than to his own gift of prophecy, rufhes upon cer- 
tain deilruAion. But fir (I he makes his will, whicb^ 
being poetically inclined, he writes in verfe; and 
among other bequefls he leaves his clock to the 
religious of S/. Shannon : though it be well known 
that clocks were not invented for feveral centuries 
after. 

If feme zealous advocate for the refinement of 
the Irifh nation, in the tenth century, will defend . 
this anacronifm, or rather breach of co/iume,^ by 
elaborately defcanting upon the original Irifli word 
tranfiated clock, and (hall thus metamorpbofe Ac 
clock into an hour-glafs, or any other time-keeper, 
I have no objedion. I fhall only remind hini, that 
limilar authority puts a telefcope up to the eye of 
that Milefian, who firft efpied out Ireland, above 
aooo years earlier. 

It muft, by this time, be pretty clear, from the 
authority of Keating himfelf, that the church of 
Ireland was not fo oppreiTed by the Danes, as he, 
by his declamation, fo repugnant to his fads, wpuld 
perfuade us. Let us now examine, whether they 
had fuch a deftrudive influence, upon learning and 
the arts, as they are reprefented. And here we are 
fupported by the very higheft of authorities. Arch- 
biibop Ufher, after citing the Ulfter annals, from 
. the year 888, to 1 107, fo far as relates to the fuc- 
ceflion of profeflbrs of divinity at Armagh, he coa- 
eludes with thefe words : " Quae idciro commemo- 
*^ ravimus, ut Armachanx Academic, inter medias 
** Norwagienfis tempeflatis procellas emergentis ; 
•* aliqua deprehendi poffent veftigia/' " ^Vhich I 

** have 
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•• have enumerated in order to trace the thriTing 
** ftate of the Univerfity of Armagh, during the fe- 
** vereft tempefts of the Norman devaftation." And 
now, being come to Armagh, we fiiall find the ftate 
of the Northern church, not much purer than that 
of the Southern. For though it does not appear 
that the Archbifhops of Armagh exercifed kingly 
power in Ulfter, yet in 883 and 936, we find them 
called Princes of Armagh. And we have it from 
the indifputable authority of St. Bernard, that be- 
fore Cellach or Celfus, who was himfelf the grand- 
fon of a Primate, and was, A. D. 1134, fuccecded 
by Maurice^ fon of the predeceflbr of Celfus, in the 
Primacy, the See had paffed by way of inheritance, 
to the chief of a Sept^ or noble family^ who ha4 
uforped the temporalities, and intruded themfelves 
as Bifhops for above 200 years. 

But let us hear St. Bernard's own word^. " Mau- 
** rice, fon of Donald, a perfon of noble birth, for 
** five y^rs held poffeffion of that church (Armagh) 
^^ by fecular power, not as a bifhop but as a tyrant* 
** For the ambition of fome had introduced the 
^ diabolical cuftom of pretending a right to Sees 
** from hereditary fucceffion, not fuiFering any 
** Biihops, but the defcendants of their own family. 
*• Nor was this kind of execrable fucceffion of fliort 
^^ continuance ; not fewer than fifteen generations 
** (before Celfus, who was a married Biftiop) had 
** lucceeded in that manner. And fo far had that 
^^ evil and adulterate generation confirmed this 
** wicked courfe, that though Qerks of their 
<« blood might fometimes fail, yet Biftiops never 
^^ failed. ' Eight married men and without orders, 
'^ though fcholars, were predeceflfors to Celfus, 
** from whence proceeded that general diffolu- 
*' tion of ecclefiaftical difcipline, that contempt 
** of cenfure, and decay of religion, which, as we 

O " have 
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" have at large (hewn, prevailed throughout 
•* Ireland ♦/' 

Thus may we fee that Bifhopricks were in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and part of the twelfth 
century fubjeS to the fame, or fimilar, claims of in- 
heritance with the monarchy, provincial kingdoms 
and fubordinate chieftainries : That is to fay, they 
were inheritances appropriated to certain families, 
hot by hereditary fucceffion, but by eledion ; deiur 
dignioH. The firft oftenfible plea of merit was fcv 
niority, but power and influence always carried the 
eleflion. 

Subjeft to the fame cuftom, or law of inheritance, 
were the inferior Dignities of the Church, as Arch- 
bifliop Uftier and Sir John Davis (hew, particularly 
the Corbans and Erenacies : but the Carew coUec> 
tion throws feme additional light upon this matter. 
And we truft that the fcantinefe of hiftoric docu- 
ments, refpeftmg thofe early ages, will juftify our 
applying to them, by anticipation, what there ftridly 
relates to afiertimes. 

Bilhops lands were originally divided into Men^ 
/ales and Cefifttales, When Ireland became fubjed 
to papal jurifdiOion, which did not happen till the 
twelfth century, the Bifhops were bound by an oath, 
which was termed receptis apojlolicis^ neither to Iet» 
nor alien, their menfal lands, as they were intended 
for fupporting the hofpitality. of their table (as their 
name fhews) and were generally fituated near the 
cathedral. 

The T^erra cenfuales were granted to tenants who 
paid a certain fmall rent and a fine at the coming 
in of a new Bifhop or a new tenant. But they 
yielded, principally, certain entertainments to the 
Bifliops called RefeSiom^ which were of the nature 
of cojhcringsy once or twice a quarter, or oftner: 

if 

* Carew CottcSim. 
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if occafion of more frequent vifitation offered. 
And indeed by thefe refeftions did the Prelates 
chiefly maintain themfelves and theirs ; fpending the 
moft part of the year in this wandering kind of life 
among their tenants, and receiving from them meat 
Sind drink for an hundred and fometimes two 
hundred followers. And, if the Bifliop did not 
make this progrefs or vifit, he h^d a certain allow- 
ance, or valuable confideration, in lieu of thefe re- 
fe&ions. 

By this kind of vagrant and uncertain life the 
tenants were not only impoveriflied, but this vaft 
number of retainers, maintained thus eafily, would 
take no part in the labours of hufbandry or mecha- 
nics, and became not only unprofitable but noxious 
members of fociety. 

The tenants of the church lands, who held im- 
mediately from the Bifliop, were called Termoneri 
in general. Many of them were fcholars, and fome 
df them fpoke Latin, but they were mo(lly laymen 
and married. There was a Termon in every parifli^ 
contiguous to the church, which the Termoner was 
4^1i^ed to keep in repair ; the fpiritual duties being 
peirormed by the Vicar *. 

Among thefe Termoneri^ in chief, we mud diftinguifli 
the Corhani and Erenacij who were invefled with 
particular powers and pre-eniinencies. The Cor- 
banusy or Corbe, called alfo Comorban and tranflated 
C^fvoerbiusj we fometimes find in the oflice of Coad- 
jutor to the Bifliop, and ftyled Chorepifcopus and 
Archiprefbyter : Hence we are given to underftand 
-why fo many Comorbans of St. Patrick became 
Primates. At other times we find the Corbe ading 
as head of an Abbey, Priory, or Collegiate Church : 
and dien he is called P/ebanus, as prefixing over the 
plebeian, or grogarian, ecclefiafticks belonging to it. 

O 2 However, 

♦ Carcw Collcaion. 
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However, both thefe offices were not incompatible 
in the fame perfon. 

The Erenacus or Erenagh, was of an inferior 
order, and as the Cprbe was .called Arcbi-Prefbyter^ 
fo he was called Archi-Diacontu ; and his office ap- 
pears very fimilar to that of thofe Arch-Deacons, 
who have retained their primeval jurifdiftions. He 
was the principal official to the Bifliop, and there- 
fore called oculus Epifcopi. For out of the Termomrif 
at large, the Biffiops chofe their officials, fenefchab 
and other ecclefiaftical officers, for their fpiritual 
courts ; which in the firft inftance, and lad refource^ 
decided all fuits and controverfles among their te^ 
aants : Over whom no temporal court or judge had 
any power or jurifdi6lion ivhatever. Nay, churdi 
lands had the privilege of fanftuaries, within which 
no man was followed farther by the purfuer. And 
therefore they were called Termons, becaufe there 
terminated the purfuit *. 

The etymology of Corban and Erenagh having 
been lefs fatisfadorily fought for in Latin, as well as 
Greek, Hebrew and Irifh, it Ihould be conlidered 
that fome words are original. But be they radb^ 
or derived, we have reforted to purer authorities, to 
explain their meaning. 

The Corbes were, in the Church of Ireland, what 
the Roydamna or Thanift was in the ftate. TTiey 
were looked up to as inheritors of the See, who, 
during the old age or infirmities of the Bifliops, dif« 
charged the epifcopal fundions : and though cir- 
cumftances might occur to fet them afide, they ge. 
nerally did fucceed, before the i ath century, when 
the Church of Ireland became reconciled to the S^ 
of Rome. Perfonal talents muft here, as evoy 
where elfe, have fometimes prevailed, and therefore 
we fometimes fee the Erenach carry his ele£Hon to 
the See, in preference to the Corbe, who might 

either 
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dther be too young or too old, or otherwife infuiii- 
cient. And, it might fo happen, as doubtlefs it did, 
that both Corbe and Erenagh were obliged to yield 
iheir pretenfions to fome more potent intereft. 

The power of the incumbent bifliop was very great 
in this affair. For though the fon of the Corbe or 
Erenagh had, upon the demife of their fathers, a 
prefcriptive title to fucceed them, yet they could not 
take pofleffion without new grants from the Bifliop. 
And if the fon, or next kinfman, did not come in 
due time and manner to claim his grant, the Bifhop 
was empowered to convey the Corban or Ercnacy to 
another of the fame blood ; and in want of fuch, or 
if the next of kin were found infufficient, from po- 
yeriy or otherwife difqualified, to pferform the duties 
of the place, then the Biftiop had a right to grant the 
lands to another; of all which cafes, fays Carew, I 
have feen precedents. 

it is well known that, in thefe ages, villanage or 
perfonal flavery prevailed all over Europe; but it is 
not fo generally underftood, that thefe Corbes, 
Erenaghs and Termoners, who were the chiefs of 
the Libert Eccleftajiici of Ireland, had their Villani 
Ecclefiq/iicij or flaves, both male and female, be* 
longing to the church lands, which they would 
fell and difpofe of as their flock of cattle. In 
proof of this, Archbiftiop Uflier cites two an- 
xdent books of Canons of a fynod of Ireland, 
vhich fet forth, tiiat the legacy, belonging to the 
Bifliop, out of the goods of a free Ecclefiadic, is 
proportioned or rated by the price of a wife or of a 
maid fervant. 

That thefe Corbefliips, Erenacies and other eccle- 
fiaftical dignities remained, in fome meafure, here- 
ditary, in certain families, long after the Popes of 
Rome took upon them to beftow Bifliopricks in Ire- 
land, we can have little doubt, from the circumftance 
which Sir John Davis relates of the Corban of 
Clones in the county of Monaghan. This Corbefliip, 

he 
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he tells us, M^Mahon, the Lord of that coantry, 
procured to be conferred on his eldeft fan, then but 
a boy, in the late rebellion during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The faftie judicious author, who was himfelf upon 
the fpot, as the firft judge of aflize who ever entered 
the county of Fermanagh, after having told us that 
this county was never reduced to the crown tiU 
after her reign, informs us, that the lands of it, 
were of three kinds, i. The church or Ternum 
land. 2. The menfal land of M'Guire. 3. The 
lands of the Chroniclers, Rimers and Galloglafles. 
Thefe things I fet down, that, as manners and cuf- 
toms had, probably, undergone little or no change 
in thofe countries, from the period to which my nar- 
rative is deduced, they may ferve as prefumptive ar* 
guments, that fuch were the manners and cuftoms 
over the whole kingdom, for fome centuries before 
the dominion of Ireland was annexed to the Crown 
of England *. 

When 

* After having faid fo much of the Corbes and Erenaght, it 
may not be amifs to add a word or two refpe£^ing the oiiUcf, 
an order of Friars formerly in Ireland. The iirft writer who 
mentions them under the name of CoBJei is Giraldus Cambrenfit. 
He fpeaks of a houfe of them at Bardiiey in North Wales, and 
of another in an ifland in Tipperary. Archbiihop UAier tells us 
that the Culdees formerly compofcdthe Dean and Chapter of 
Armagh, and that they were afterwards degraded into Vicars conL 
He alfo informs us that Culdees remamed in the C<Jlegiifee 
Church of Clones even to his own time under a Phior. 

He^lor Boetius calls them Cuhores Ddf and gives them an ex* 
idence in Scotland far beyond the truth ; and from thence the 
famous Baxter has argued that the original church govermnent in 
Scotland was not Epifcopal, but Prefbyterian. However, Uflicr 
(hews from the chronicle of Durham, that the Culdees of St* 
Andrew's claimed the right of eledingthe Bifhop of that See in 
1279, but that the Pope decided in favour of the Canons of tint 
cathedral. And he gives it as his opinion that this order of 
Monks cannot be proved to have exiiled in any other part of Scot« 
land. However, Mr. Macpherfon, (who has elfewhere admitted 
that lefore the fixth century, when the mooaftery of Hy .was 

founder^ 
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When therefore we find the Church of Ireland, 
both in the North and the South, in fuch a flate as 
can only be equalled by the maladies of its civil 
polity :— When Keating tells us that^ in the fixth 
<:entury, cflie third of the property of the whole 
Jdngdom was poflfeifed by the bards, and when the 
cafe of Fermanagh, by Sir John Davis, fo (Irongly 
corroborates this reprefentation in the fixteenth : 
—When in a Synod by St. Patrick, as cited by 
Ajchbifliop Dfher, we find it was neceflary to frame 
the following canon, which from delicacy I leave 
in the obfcurity jof the original : " -Qaicunque clc- 
*^ ricus, ab oiliario ufque ad facerdotem, fine tunica 
^ vifus fuerit, atque turpitudinem ventris & nudi- 
^^ tatem non tegat, & fi non more Romano capilli 
*^ ejus tonfi fiat, & uxor ejus fi non velato* capite 
'^ ambulaverit, pariter a Jaicis comemnetur ic ab ec- 
*• clcfia fepareturi" — When k as confefled that 
bom the eighth century to the twelfth^ this country 
was more or lefs infefted by the incurfions of the 
Oilmen ; and when it is written, in every page of 
its hiftory, that the body of the people M'ere, at all 
times, in the mod abjeft flavery to its petty ty- 
rants, whofe greateft luxury was mutual dcftruc- 

tion : ^When I fay, we confider all thefe things, 

ire feel ourfelves at a lofs for thofe topicks which 

fhave 

{bunded l^y St. Columb an IriihcnaB« diere xras tio body'in Scot- 
land capable of recording events) tells us, in his dilTertation con- 
«emin^ the antiquity of OlHan's poems, ** that it was with one 
•• of the CuLDEEs that Offian (whom he places in the thij-d 
*' century) is faid to have difputedy in his extreme old age, 
•• concerning the Chriflian religion." 

The word Ciildee is evidently derived from two Infh words 
fignifyingthe tlaci Cowl^ or hood, which they wore. Yet Colonel 
Villancey goes all the way to the Bail for the Etymon, and derives 
It from the Coptic^ as he does Eafcob, or Bifhop, from the (ame 
language ; whM, one, who had not travelled fo far, would have 
ibund it nearer home in the corruption of Epifcopus. And in lift 
late fnemoir^ publifhcd in the tranfaftions of the Royal Irifh Acade- 
my^ he threatens us with not one fewer than fix hundred more 
jQf the iamc llamp, 
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have rendered Declamation fo wanton in praife oE 
ancient times : And are forry when we hear Charlet 
O'Conor, Efq; fay — ^^ But the irruption uh- 
" DER Henry II. King op England, proved 

** THE UTTER RUIN OF THE NaTION/* 

To repeat this fentiment is, indeed, fufEcient to 
confute it ; efpecially after having feen what we 
have juft feen : For, if Englifli Government did not 
do all the good it might have done, in throwing 
the Irifh conftitution under a better genius, it cer- 
tainly did not make it worfe : if it refufed the na- 
tives the benefit of the Englifh law, it did not in- 
troduce the arbitrary, and therefore oppreffive, law 
of the Brehons : And if the Englifh law, was (b 
often fued for, as a boon, by the Irifh, this was, 
on their part, a virtual confeffion, that it was bet- 
ter than their own. What then but the fondefl of 
prejudices could infinuate that the irruption (as it 
is called) of Henry 11. proved the utter ruin of tbe 
Irijh nation ? 

Far be it from me either to juflify or difguife 
the many wrong fteps, which Engliih councils have 
taken in the management of Ireland, from the day 
on which Henry II. departed from it, to the 
day on which Charles Duke of Rutland departed 
this life. As I would fupport no fabulous farrago 
of Irifh antiquity, neither (hall I defend any fyflem 
of Englifh impolicy. No! not one, from the bar* 
barifm of the flatute of Kilkenny to the finefTe of 
the Commercial propofitions. I am fully fenfible 
that denying to tbe natives the benefit of the Eng- 
lifh conftitution, and throwing them out of thepro- 
teftion of that law, forced them to be what they 
were called. Enemies ; drove them into frequent rc» 
bellions, and thus detained them in barbarifm: 
The refufing them education, both at home and 
abroad, kept them in mental darkneft, rendered 
them ignorant bigots, and riveted their blind at- 
tachment CO a foreign jurifdid;ion : The reftraints 

impofed 
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impofedon their commerce, the prohibitions toex«^ 
port their manufacture^, and the frequent embargoes 
laid even upon their natural commodities, have re- 
tarded their progrefs towards civilization, and che* 
riflied that idlenefs and iloth, which is not peculiar 
to the Iri(b, but which is infeparable from that back- 
ward ftate, in which they have been conftrained to 
linger, fo long and fo reluftantly. 

After admitting fo much, and it is as much as 
candour can gram or prejudice (hould claim, it will 
by no means fubftantiate Mr. 0*Conor*s charge. 
I'or 1 mud repeat it, if the conneftion between 
England and Ireland has not been productive of as 
many advantages, to either nation, as it might have 
been ; yet, perfuaded I am that, no document can 
be produced in proof, that the condition of the Irifh 
natives was one jot more happy before Henry II. than 
it has been fmce. All that we know of them, be- 
fore that period, is, that the body of the people 
vere the abjeft dependants of an uncertain fet of 
barbarous chieftains ; who divided and fubdivided 
the nation among themfelves, and ufed their wretch- 
ed followers as the determined tools of their beggarly 
•yet bloody ambition. 

That this is no exaggerated defcription, I appeal 
to the panegyrical reprefentations of Mr. O'Conor 
himfelf. Speaking of the Danifh invafion, he fays, 
*' Ireland was every day ripening for chaftifement 
** by fome foreign hand, but that of the Norman 
** divided its blows with other nations. The Scan- 
^' dinavian nations of thofe ages had no fcheme of 
** polity for bettering their own ftate. They were 
** an aggregate of heathen barbarians — and in every 
** country where they prevailed, they weakened the 
*^ civil eftabliffament, and in Ireland abfolutely 
'* prevented reform.*' N. B. In this very para- 
graph he obferves that thefe ** Normans fortified 
** themfelves within ftrong ftone walls, works until 
^^ then unknown in Ireland." But to proceed 

with 
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with his (late of Ireland, for near three hundred 
years, immediately preceding the Englifli invafion: 
** Hating and hated, betraying and betrayed, the con* 
*^ federacios of the Scandinavians with Irith fadions 
*^ wereoffhort duration, and the Irifli monarchs had 
** generally the advantage over them in the field. The 
** crazy ftate of the government was their bed fecu- 
•* rity. Thofe Monarchs, chofen by alternate fuc- 
^* ceflion out of two royal, or rival, fisimilies, could 
^^ not ailemble a fufficient iegiflaiive power ; and 
^* every attempt to do it proved ineffedual. The 
** Roydamna (L e. appointed fucceffor) was ge- 
** nerally in oppofitioa to the reigning Prince. 
** Some faftions were rebellious, becaufe they were 
** feverely treated ; others were turbulent, becaufe 
*^ they could not be chaftifed ; and each occafionally 
'* joined with the common enemy to gratify the 
" purpofes of revenge or ambition. The conftituti- 
^< on, languilhing under internal obftrudions, and 
*' ftruggling with itfelf as well as with exterior dan- 
^^ ger, could only barely hold out : It could not 
** ren^edy itfelf. The patriotifm of a few ferved on- 
*' ly to prolong the diforder, and prevent that diflfo- 
" lution which, in fome cafes, is the mod defire- 
*' able event that can happen." 
• If this reprefentation be jud (and doubtlefs it is 
not much amifs) £ngli{h Government mud have 
been bad, indeed, if it increafed thofe evils ; and 
PROVED, as Mr. 0*Conor afferts, the utter ruin 
OF the nation. But here our Differiator's invec- 
tive is as groundlefs, as his encomiums on the 
vifionary Ollam Fodla^ that Irifh Doftor and renown- 
ed Legiflator, of whom we have already (aid enough* 
Yet to this great genius I fuppofe we (hall be re- 
ferred for the golden aera of Irifli beatitudes, conti- 
nued through a long lineof Milefian Monarchs, down 
to the almod total excifion of the ancient nobility^ 
in the two cruel Attacotic wars. For after this period^ 

iboa 
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loon as an hiilorical (or rather indeed fabubus) , 
tight begins to dawn upon the affairs of Ireland, we 
are prefented with nothing but the rull of an iron 
age. So that when Mr. O'Conor fays, that ** Ireland 
*' received but few foreign improvements, and that 
** the. hiftory of one age gives a tolerable pifture 
** of all the reft," i join iffiie with him ; but won- 
der how he can in the fame breath, aiferc that be- 
fore Henry II. Jhe was ever free from foreign 
foFwer. 

No wonder that Mr. 0*Halloran fports the opi- 
jiion, that in old times the agriculture of Ireland 
was fuperior to that of China at prefent, when our 
grave DifTeriator hefitates not to aflert, that, " To 
^^ the indudry of the inhabitants it muft be owing, 
*^ no doubty that the ancients, who touched on this 
" ifle, preferred it for its fecundity, to Great Bri- 
" tain." Alas ! Sir, and is it to the fuperior induf- 
try of the inhabitants, at this day, that Arthur 
Young, no incompetent judge of the matter, attributes 
it, that in general the foil of Ireland is richer than 
that of England? But we have feen the natural 
genius of our country facrificed to the manes of 
Ollam-Fodla, and why not its natural fertility to 
the impreffions of the ploughfliare to be ftill met with 
in fome wafte and uncultivated places. A people 
whom I have fo often feen draw their horfes by 
the tail, in fpite of ftatutes againft the barbarous 
pradice, (hould not thus vainly glory in their ancef- 
tors (kill in agriculture. 

The candour of a learned writer fhould have ad- 
mitted, that England, which has been to all the world 
a ibhool of philofophy, legiilation and commerce, 
has aboliOied in Ireland many cuftoms hoftile to fo- 
cial improvement, and has introduced numberlefs 
arts of civil life, which were before unknown to it; 
and above all, that it has taught it to feel and to 
value thpfe advantages. Mr. O'Conor owns, that 

the 
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the diifolution of the Irifli conditution might *have 
been the moft defirable event, in the 1 2th century ; 
but that Patriotifm Ihould have had the new model- 
ling it. 

If we had^ to this day, continued under that ideal 
Pentarchy, of which Mr. O'Conor is fuch an 
encomiaft, if we had dill our provincial kings and 
fubordinate toparchs, with their Roidamnas and 
Thanifts, their Chroniclers, Rimers and Galloglafles^ 
we Ihould probably be, over the whole kingdom, in 
pretty much the fame condition that Fermanagh was 
in the fixtcenth century ; when the chieftain of the 
country, being afked to admit a ftieriflF, anfwered 
the I^ord Deputy, that he had no objeftion, provid* 
ed he knew his Erick, or the fine that mud be paid, 
if any of his people fhould murder him. 

And will Mr. O'Conor fay, that the introdu£Hon 
of Englifli Government has been the utter ruin of 
Fermanagh ? This queftion will not appear fo mal- 
apropos J when it is remembered, that among the 
articles of 1646 concluded between the Duke of 
Ormond, commiffioner. for the King, and Lord 
Mountgarret, prefident of the fupreme Council, is 
the following : " That the a£lsj prohibiting plough^ 
" ing by borfe-tails and burning of oats in thejiraw^ 

" BE REPEALED." 

It would be hard to conceive that a civil and 
political date fo difordered fliould have a regular 
ecclefiadical government. Accordingly we find the 
fafl: to be; that, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, there was neither unanimity nor uniformity 
in the church of Ireland ; and that at that time it 
owned no fubjeftion whatever to the fee of Rome, 
If then its fubfequent fubmiflivenefs to that fpiricual 
fovereignty has proved a bleffing, as full two milli* 
ons of its people dill think it continues to be, even 
for this they are to thank the Englifti ; for it was 
Henry 11. who fird brought the Irifti nation to an 

uniformity 
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uniformity of worfhip, and an exad conformity, 
in dodrine and dilcipline, v/ith the church of 
Rome. 

It is true, that attempts had been made by feverai 
of the Popes and their emiifaries to reduce this 
country to obedience to the mother church, and no 
opportunities had been loft to bring about this de* 
firable event. But no opportunity proved favoura- 
ble before this memorable £ra ; no conjundure was 
of fuiEcient importance to enable the triple crown to 
extend its dominion to this fequeftered ifle. This is 
evident from the very words of thofe Bulls of Pope 
Adrian and Alexander UL whereby the one grants 
and the other confirms the dominion of Ireland to 
the King of England. Adrian commends the pur- 
pofe of Henry in entering into the ifland of Ireland, 
in order " to enlarge the borders of the church, 
*^ and to reduce the ignorant and rude people 
*^ to obedience unto law, and that the chrifUan 
** feith may be planted and grow up.*' The words 
of Alexander's brevet are flill more exprefs, ratifying 
his predecefTor's grant, on condition, that the ^^ bar- 
** barous people of Ireland may be reformed and 
** recovered from their filthy life and abominable 
*^ converfation, and that, as in name, fo in life and 
*• manners, they may be chriflians.'* 

Here then we fee a perfeft coincidence of fenti- 
'ment between thefe two Popes, refpefting therudenefs 
df the people and the difordered ftate of the Irifh 
church, which might have appeared to theni in a 
worfe condition than it really deferved, becaufe it 
refufed to pay the Peter-pence. Accordingly this 
is the grand condition which both thefe Popes lay 
upon Henry (and remarkable it is, that in one of 
the bulls it is no lefs than twice repeated) '^ That the 
^^ yearly penfion of one penny, out of each houfe, 
•* ftiall be truly anfwered to St. Peter and to the 
** church of Rome/* 

Having 
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Having now given a fummary view of the churdi 
.of Ireland, fo long as it continued independent of 
any foreign jurifdidion, it is full time that we re- 
fume our literary anecdotes, which we have only 
brought down to the ninth age inclufive. This how* 
ever, will be foon difpatched ; for it cannot be ex- 
peAed that the tenth century, which is emphatically 
ftiled the dark^ age, or even the two fucceeding 
ones, which were but little more enlightened, fliould 
abound with learned men in any part of chriften- 
dom. Yet remarkable it is, that the firft hiftory^ 
which Ireland can at this day boaft of, was written 
in the beginning of the tenth century. 

To Cormac Macullenan, king and archbifhop of 
Cafhel, in the year 901, we are indebted for the 
Pfalter of Cajhelj which is the prime fource of infor- 
mation refpeSing the moft ancient hiflory of Ire- 
land. It was called Pfalter, it is faid, becaufe writ- 
ten in verfe. But as long as fa^ is conveyed in 
verfe entire credit is not due to it, becaufe the genius 
of poetry has fuch a tendency to fiftion. We have 
already adverted to the obfcurity in which the hifto- 
ry of Cormac himfelf is involved. Yet Ufher fpeaks 
of the Pfalter of Cafhel with great refpetT:, and we 
find it to be one of the great authorities which Ware 
cites, in his hiftory of the Bifliops ; and he informs 
ns, that the Pfalter Narran, which he had in his 
poiTefTion, was little more than a collection of extrads 
from it. 

The book of Howth, comes next to the Pfalter 
of Cafliel in reputation, and from the extrafts from it 
which I have here and there feen, it feems to have been 
the moft faithful record of the traditions of heathen 
times. The eleventh century gave a beginning to 
the annals of Tigemach, a work of high authority ; 
and not unlike the annals of Ennisfalien and of 
Ulfter, on which we have touched lightly in our 
fecond Sedion. But the great ornament of this 
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age wzs Marianus Scotus. ** ^rmo 1028 Marianus 
*' Cbronographtis Hibemenjis Scotus natus ejt am 
'* Cbronicon Chronicorum compofuit** SofaysUmer 
from a chronicle in the Cotton library: and that he 
was an Irifhman, fays he, is proved from the writings 
of a monk, in the reign of King Stephen, who com- 
-piled a Colle£lanca rerum Anglicarum from the works 
of Florence of Worcefter, of Affer and the Saxon 
annals, digefted and commixed with the chronicle of 
Marianus. That this work has been always held in 
the higheft repute may be feen from what Uflier fub- 
joins to his account of it, refpefting the intention 
of Voffkis to give a correift edition of it. " Mariani 
^ Chronicon integritati fuac reftitutum a clariflimo 
** viro Gerardo Johanne Voffio propediem expe^- 
** mus.*' 

But there is ftill a more irrefiftible argument, for 
the value of this work, from the ftrefs that was 
laid upon it by Edward I. as an authority to fupport 
his claim, to the fovereignty of Scotland ; for Mari- 
anus is oftner appealed to, than William of Malmf- 
bury, Roger Hoveden, Henry of Huntington, Raph 
de Diceto, &c. put together. And when Henry IV. 
renewed the claims of Edward, he appears to have 
refted the proof of his right, upon the teftimony of 
this writer, whom he alledged to be a Caledonian 
ScQtj which the Scotch Commiilioners as firmly de- 
nied, bv afferting that he was an Irijb Scot. Thq 
circumftances of this difpute are preferved by our 
learned Primate : *^ In tradatu inter Commiflarios 
Kenrici IV. Anglorum, & Roberti III. Scotorum 
regis, anno 1401 die Martis 18 Menfis OAobris 
habito, cum Alanus Newerk clericus^ ex cbronicis 
€onJirmam^ quod reges Scotia homagium ligium fole* 
bant facere Kegibus Anglis^fubjungendo dixijfet ; quod 
de bis omnibus fuerunt Isffunt nonnul/a Cbronica in 
Twnnullis monajieriis Anglia reperta^ &f remanentes 
jfideliter confervata^ etiam fcripta per quendam Scotum, 
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nomine Marianum : pro jure regis Scotis refpon- 
dens 'Johannes de Merton^ Decretorum Dodor, 
Aidem dixit exprejfe Iff fatebaturj quod ille Maria- 
Nus /«//, tempore quo vixitj jidelijfvnus homo ; fed 
fubjunxitj quod fuit Scot us de Hibernia &f non naius 
in eorum Scotia.^* 

And here, by putting things of a fort together, 
to clofe our account of thofe Irifh writers, who have 
reflefted honour on their country,^ qua eji ea^ gloria^ 
during that legendary period to which thefe ftridures 
were limited, let it not be forgotten, that in the 
twelfth century flouriflied Maurice Regan, fecretary 
to Dermod king of Leinfter, who has faithfully 
and circumftantially related the exploits, of the firft' 
Englifli adventurers in this kingdom. 
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F it be enquired whence originated that right 
of beftowing the kingdom of Ireland, which the 
pope aflbmed, and the king of England acknow- 
ledged, we anfwer that, befide that general title 
from fafci troes^ which he interpreted Rege mundum, 
he claimed a particular one from that conceflion of 
die Iriih, * upon their converfion to Chriftianity, 
which I have already fhewn to be altogether without 
fbondation. Nor did he ftop here ; for he arrogated 
another title, from the donation of Conftantine the 
. Great, whereby he granted to the Holy See, the 
fovereignty of all the ifles in the ocean. 

But the obvious abfurdity of this donation, is a 
fufficient refutation of it, particularly with regard 
to Ireland ; for Conftantine could hot give what he 
never had, and no Roman emperor ever poflefled 
any dominion in this ifland. And however Con- 
fhuitine might have wifhed to iavour the Bifhops 
of Rome, and the Chriftians there in general, (as a 
new intereft in oppofition to the old, by which he 
was hated, for having removed the feat of Empire), 
yet we cannot believe that he granted any fove- 
reignty whatever, whether temporal or fpiritual, to 
the Biibop of that city ; for he not only retained 
the title, but power, of fovereign PontiflF to himfelf, 
feeing that he convened the Council of Nice by his 
own authority. 

Athanafms called Milan the metropolis of Italy, 
and Rome the metropolis of Romanise: from whence 
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*tis plain, that, in his time, the pope had not 
tended bis power beyond the limits of his own SeCi 
A complete reparation between temporal and fpiri- 
tual juriTdifUon had not taken place till long after 
the firft Qiriftian emperor. We have abodjr 
(hewn, that pope Gregory difidaimed the title dF 
univerfal Bifllop, even fo late as the beginning cf 
the feventh century. 

Heathenifm maintained a ftrong party among die 
Roman citizens, long after the &rft legalized eftid>- 
Ufliment of Chiiftiamty ; and in the countrv parti 
of Italy^ it was fo prevalent, that (from tnii dr* 
cmnftance). Heathens obtained the appellatioD of 
Pagans^ or Villagers. When Alaric lacked Rom^ 
bis Goths, who were all Chriftians, fcandaliaed at 
feeing the city fo addi&ed to idolatry, every where 
demoliihed the ftatues of the Heatlien Gods; nd 
fpared neither age nor fez, which took ianfioary ia 
the Heathen Temples, but the Chriftian ChuidiflS 
were a bfe aflylum. Upon which, Alaric, to tpat 
the eflfofion of blood, made proclamation, that dl 
Cbriftians fhould repair to their Oiurches, thtt di^ 
might thus be diftinguilhed« 

After this, the Popes began to hold up tbdr 
heads. But ftill they remained, in civil affairs, ftdK 
jeft to the civil powers, and were employed fre* 
quently, both bv the Eaftem emperors, and by die 
Gothic kings of Italy, as their minifters, and were 
fometimes executed for their mal-adminiftration. 
But the ftate of parties in the Weft, of which tfaejr 
judictoufly availed themfelves, condu&ed them at 
length to the heighth of temporal greatnels. For 
there being no prince, or perfon of eminence^ left 
in Rome, the Romans naturally looked up to the 
moft diftinguiihed amone themfelves, and were at 
length forced, for protection, to pay greater relpefi 
to their bifhop. Yet it was not till after the ez^ 
pulfion of the Goths, when the Lombards invaded 
Italy, that they began to affeA that independence, 
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nrhach they at length obtained ; for they always re* 
mluned fubfervient to the Gothic kings^ as may be 
feen from the folbwing circumftance : in the reim 
ct Theodoric, a violent commotion happened at me 
cfedion of a bifliop, (N. B. The Popes had been 
or^ally deded by the Clergy and other Chrif- 
tiaini m Rome), one party elefting one^ and another 
•aoCher ; the arbitration of the right, was left to 
Thtodorici then refident at Ravenna, who declared 
ya favour of which ever candidate was firft chof(ni, 
fay a majority of voices ; and this deci(ion of the 
Ctothk prince, reftored tranquillity in Rome. And, 
in Vke manner, the ratification of his fucceiTors 
viw deemed Heceflary in future eledbns. But the 
balance of power was continually changing. 

Tlie Gothic kings of Italy had made no change, 
whatever, in the names and forms of its govem- 
Aent, any whiere. But upon the fall of their 
dynafly, and after Ravenna had become the feat of 
the Exarch, or Lord Lieutenant of the Eaftem 
Emf>eror, the forms and names of Government 
wtre changed all over Italy. A Duke, inftead of 
a Confttlar perfon, was fet over each dty, and the 
very name of Senate and Confuls, was aboli&ed ia, 
Rome itfelf, over which a Duke was placed as in 
the other cities, and he was fubdrdinate to the 
Ekarch of Ravenna. This fuperiority of Ravenna, 
over Rome, exalted the ideas of its Biihops, and 
they began to difpute precedence with the Bifhops of 
Rome. And, though it does not appear that this 
precedence had been formally allowed, ceruin it is, 
that the ffiihops of Rome have been frequently fui- 
tors to the Bifliops of Ravenna, for their good of- 
fices, both with the Exarch and the Emperor. 

From the time of Conftantine, however, the 
piety of wealthy Chriftians, had enriched the Ro- 
man See, with confiderable donations, and in the 
fixth century, the patrimonies of St. Peter, (as they 
were called), became very eztenfive, not only in 
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Italy, but other countries. Yet the name of patr^ 
inony, did not import any fovereignty, or jurifdic« 
tion, of the Roman Patriarch, over them. On the 
contrary, the Bifhops of Rome^ as all other Prelates 
of the times^ held their lands of the princes a 
whofe ftate they lay ; like other fufoje£ls» and liable 
to the fame taxes and tmpofts. Some princes, in- 
deed, . had granted them an exemption in fome ' 
places : Ex. gr. Conftantius Pogonatus, granted an 
immunity from tribute, to the patrimony of St. Pbter, 
lying in Sicily and Calabria, in the year 68 1 ; bm 
this very cafe (hews, that it was not general; fiir 
the Emperor Leo III. provoked at the coiHumacious 
contempt wherewith Pope Gregory IL treated Uji 
edift, agamft the worfiiip of images, not only rt- 
voked the exemption granted by his predeceflbr, but 
(on his perfevering obflinacy againft the Iconocl^/hi 
or Image-breakers^ he feized on thofe very patii^ 
monies, and ordered the revenues, arifmg from die 
fale of them, to be paid into the exchequer. 

And obfervable it is, that, during this whole 
conteft, refpeding the idolatry of iraage-worflnpi 
the Popes always acknowledged themfelves as the 
dutiful fubjefts of the Eaftern Emperors, at the 
very time they were teaching the Weft, to regard 
them as heretics, and fchifmatics. But, that con- 
dud was politically wife: for they ftill ftood in 
need of the Emperor's power, to prote£l them againft 
the Lombards ; who, if they had become mafters of 
Italy, would have deprived them of their patrimonieSyr 
and of that afcendancy they had acqvknred in Rome. 

'^This event afkually took place about the middle 
of the eighth century, when the king of Lombardy 
took Ravenna, the capital of the exarchate, from the 
I'^.mperor, and by virtue of this conqueft claimed the 
foverei^nty of Rome, and drove out the Pope. In 
this diftrefs bis Holinefs fought, in France, that pro- 
tection from Pepin, which the fchifmatical Emperor 
might perhaps have refufed, even if he had been able 
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to aflford it. Such was their mutual anlmofity from 
their zeal for and againft the worihip of images ! 
The jundure, however, turned to the advantage of 
the Roman pontiff. And Pepin, confidered it as no 
\ek favourable to his own darling project of ambi- 
t|oa; for, already poiTeflfed of the power, he longed 
to ufurp the title of King. He accordingly received 
the Pope with the mod fplendid marks of refped, and 
after being perfuaded to declare war againft the 
Lombard king, he was confecratcd and anointed 
Iking of France by the Pope's own hands. Digni- 
ped alio with the title of defender of the church, he 
marclied with a great force into Italy, recovered the 
'exarchate, and made a grant of it to Pope Stephen, 
now rellored to the poSeifion of Rome. 

But the death of Pepin, which happened foon afi^r, 
and a matrimonial aRiance between his fon Charles 
and . the princefs of Lombardy taking place, the 
iPppe did not long remain mafter of Ravenna. Po- 
litics, however, taking a new turn in a courfe of 
▼ears, and Leo, the then Pope, having been depofed 
by the nephews of his predecefTor, was obliged to 
feek ihelter in France, where he prevailed on the 
king to efpoufe his caufe. Charlemagne did as his 
£uher had before done, he marched into Italy with 
a powerful army, and at once put an end to the king- 
dom of the Lombards and the exarchate of Ravennii. 
But bis fervices to the fee of Rome were more eitec- 
tual, for having completely reduced Ravenna, he 
gave Leo fuch a firm tenure of it that his fucceflbrs 
liave maintained pofieffion from tliat d:iy to this. 

'. And thus was the Bifhop of Rome firft invefled 
with the temporalities of a prince, and a fovereigii 
jurifdidion over thofe temporalities; yet not as Lord 
paramount, but only as vaflal to Charlcmange, to 
whom and his fucceuors, the Pope and his fucccffors 
mrere to do homage. In return for this munificent 
l^rant, the Pope placed the crown on the head of 
Charlemagne, whilfl on his knees at mafs in St. Pc« 
icr's church, on Chriflmas-day in the year 800, and 
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faluted him with the title of Emperor and Augu/hu^ 
And in further acknowledgement of gratitude, fae^ 
as Emperor of the Weft^ was declared protedor fi 
the holy fee, and it was conceded to him that he and 
his fucceflbrs fliould not only nominate all bifliopi, 
not yet confecrated, but that they fliould forever ap- 
point bifliops to the fee of Rome. But in proportioii 
as the French loft ground in Italy, in the lame did the 
Popes withdraw their allegiance, and affume to them- 
felves all the imperial prerogatives of independent £»• 
verdgnty; till at length uey lorded it over die 
empire itfelf, and arrogated the right of making and 
unmaking kings, of beftowing fceptres and confer^ 
ring crowns. 

From this flight flcetch it may be eafily feen why 
the firft Gregory difclaimed the title of univerial 
Bifliop, and would bear with an equal, though he 
could not brook a fuperior, as we nave, above, ob- 
ferved. And by reviewing the progreffive advance* 
ment of papal power compared with the gradual de- 
cluie of knowledge, it may be feen that in the fiunc 
proportion as the latter fell the former rofe ; till it 
arrived at its zenith, about the middle of the mid* 
die age ; that midnight hour of intelle£lual darknels, 
when fcarce a literary light appeared to cheer the 
gloom, which overfpread all chriftendom. And then, 
as we may well fuppofe, was firft made that claim 
to the fovereignty of the ifles, which could only be 
granted by minds dark from ignorance, weak from 
credulity, and timid from fuperftition. However, 
upon this arrogant pretenfion, together with the 
other two to which I have alluded, did the Pope 
found his right of beftowing the kingdom of Ireland 
upon Henry II. in the twelfth century. Yet, if wc 
may credit Keating, he might have added a fbnrth, 
ftill more fpecious. 

We have adverted to this hiftorian's cenfure of 
Sanders, for having afterted, that upon their conver- 
txvt to dbriftianity, the Irifli fubmitted themfelves to 
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the temporal dominion oiihe Pope : ^^ But/' fays he in 
another place, *^ it mud be confeflfed, that about 
*' feventy-feven years before the Engltfli invaiioiiy 
*^ Dcmgb the fon of Brian Boiromhe, undertook a 
^ journey to Rome, and had a commiflion, from 
** the pnndpal nobility and gentry of the Ifland, to 
^ offer themfelves as fubje&s to ue See of Rome, 
*' and implored the prote£kion of the Roman 
•* Pontiff.- 

The reafon afligned, bv him, for this fubmiffion 
is, diat ** the contefts ot the petty Princes, about 
^ the bounds of their territories, had fo harafled 
^ and impdveriflied the Ifland, that the inhabitants 
** chofe rather to fubmit themfelves, to a foreign 
•* power, than to the oppreflive tyranny of their 
** own Kings/' But careful to afllert the indepen-^ 
dence of the Iri(h Church, in the glorious days of 
the Monarchy, he denies the faift, that the Emperor 
Conftantine, upon his receiving the Chriftian faith, 
had conferred the fovereignty of the Iflands upon 
Pope Sylvefter, and alledges, that what induced the 
Irim, at this time, to omr their fubmiflion to the 
See of Rome, was, that the Roman Pontiff was 
not only a fpiritual but a temporal Prince ; whofe 
great influence and authority in Chriftendom, they 
hoped, would be able to mediate for them abroad, 
and eftabliih their liberties at home. 

But be this as it may, a crown worn by an 
ufurper, for fuch was the famous Brian Boiromhe, 
and furrendered by his fon, a fugitive prince, ftained 
with the faiood of his own brother, could not have 
been confidered by the court of Rome, as (Irength* 
enxng its claim to the dominion of the Ifles, and 
accordingly neither of thefe bulls take any notice 
of this tranfaflion. And foiicitous though the 
court of Rome then was, to extend its ufurpations, 
it could do nothing eifedual in fevour of this ex- 
iled prince. Ireland was then too much agitated 
by domeftic fa£lion to iiften to the pretenfions of a 
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foreign Jurifdidion. The Momonian prince had 
only left him to aflume the habit of a religious, in 
St. Stephen^s Abbey, and to fpend the remainder of 
bis days in penance and mortification. 

The firft occafion taken by the fee of Rome^ to 
acquire influence in Ireland, was about the year 
1 1 27, by granting the legatine commiflion to 
Gillebert, bifhop of Limerick, who had written a 
hook, to teach the manner of celebrating mafs, ac* 
cording to the Roman ritual, wherein he condemBtd 
all other rituals as fchifmatical ; but we do - not find 
that he exercifed any jurifdidion here by virtue o£ 
that character* It was not fi) with pripaate Mala* 
chy, who was the next inftrument made'ufe.of by 
the Roman pontiff, by invefting him with the lame 
legatine dignity. 

The anecdotes of this celebrated primate, whidi 
I have here and there picked up, will contribute 
not only to clear up this matter fufiicientlyj but alio 
to throw ftrong light on the manners and cuftoms 
of the twelfth century. 

Malachy was well born, being defcended from a 
noble family ; and, educated under his father, Imar, 
abbot of Armagh, he was by him ordained prieft, 
and fent to ftudy at the abbey of Lifmore, over 
which that Malchus, who afterwards became biOiop 
of that fee, then prefided. At this time, Cormac, 
a petty prince, chafed from his territory by his 
own brother, fled thither as an afylum, and there 
fpent a religious life. A ftrift friendlhip grew up 
between him and Malachy, by whom he was in- 
flrufted in the principles of religion. For which 
fervice Cormac afterwards found frequent occafions 
to fliew his gratitude. 

In the mean while, the chara£ter of Malachy be- 
came fo celebrated, for learning and virtue, that he 
was invited by a prince of Uladh, (now the county 
of Down) to come and reform his people by his 
preaching, exhortations and example i forafmuch as 

they 
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they lived on Health, and committed all manner 
of wickednefs. In return for the fuccefii which at- 
tended his zeal and ailiduity in the paftoral care^ 
which he took upon him, the munificence of the 
prince, whom he had fo e(fentiaUy ferved, enabled 
him to rebuild the abbey of Bangor, (which had 
been utterly deftroyed by thofe ^northern pirates the 
Danes, Norwegians, &c. who had fo long infefted 
Ifpland)i of which be himfelf became the abbot. . 

But thebifliopric of Conn^ becoming foon after ^ 
vacant, he was, at the age of thirty, unanimouflf 
fiibEtcd to that fee. In this fituation he remained 
bat a fhort time ; for the king of UKter, falling 
■pan his patron, the Ulidian prince, befieged the / 

city of Conn^, and forced the bifliop, with many of ^ / 
his clergy, to fly for refuge to his old friend Cormac; 
sow reimlated in his dominions. Cormac received 
bun with open arms, and endeavoured by every 
Bueans, to fofrcn the hardfhips of bis condition. 
He detained him with him, and under his cai'e 
feunded a monaftery. 

At this time it was, that he vifited Connaught, 
where /according to St. Bernard) '^ he found the 
^' peojMe more barbarous than any he had ever 
"** Seen elfewhere, being Chriftians only in name, 
^' but in reality Heathens, and beafts rather than 



^ men." 



W« hanre already cited this fainted biographer, 
in proof that upon the death of Celfus, primate 
<^ Armagh, Maurice had obtruded himfelf into that 
Ste ; not as bifliop, but as tyrant ; as fifteen gene- 
jatioDS of his family before Celfus had done. But 
wre did not obfcrve, that Celfus, being a virtuous 
and a learned prelate, was fcandalized that the 
primacy fliould continue to be the inheritance even 
4of the family to which he belonged, and wiOied to 
have a worthy fucceiTor in this important (lation* 
He accordingly, upon his death bed, fent Malachy 
liis crozier^ and recommended it to his clergv t(i 

elea 
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de& him primate. Which they failed not to do, 
from the refped they bore to their metropoUtaa^ 
as well as from the hopes they conceived of ii$ 
fucceflbr. 

But in fpite of this ele£lion« Maurice ftqiped 
into the archiepifcopal dignity, and detained it fer 
five yean, llien, upon his death, one Ifi^l, ac- 
cording to the abbot of Clarevail, of ibt uune fii- 
mily with Maurice, (but, according to rU other 
writers, a ftranger to the blood of thofe, who had 
for above two hundred years held the primaqr as 
a lay-inheritance) took pofleflion of it, and raified 
troqps to maintain him in his ufurpation. Upon 
this intrufion of Nigell, the injured Malachy nad 
recourfe, a fecond time, to his old friend kiiig 
Cormac ; who came with fuch powerful fuccourt 
to his affiftance, that he prevailed over Nigell rikI 
(as my author has it) quietly fettled Malachy, the 
rightful bifhop, in the fee *. 

But that Armagh could not be a feat of qf$iet to 

him, is from hence probable : he foon after 

took a journey to Rome, where he aiked permiflion 
of pope Innocent IL to refign his bifhopric, that he 
might fpend the remainder of his days in peace, at 
Clarevall, with St. Bernard ; whom he had vifited 
on his way. But the pope denied his fuit, by re- 
prefenting to him the good which he might do in his 
ilation ; and, to ftrengthen his hands more effedu* 
ally, he difmifled him with the dignified commiflion 
of his legate in Ireland. 

Being now returned with this addition of autho* 
rity, he fet about reforming thofe abufes which he 
thought difgraced bis country and the church. Till 
the century in which he lived, the marriage of the 
fecular clergy, had not been entirely difufed in any 
part of Chriftendom : And though an attempt had 
been made to reprobate it, fo early as the Council 

of 
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of Nice, y€t it was not held diihonourable in the 
Roman cnurch, till Hildebrand, that tumour of am- 
bitioB^ who ftyled himfelf Gregory VII. had the 
effrontery to ftigmatize it as concubinage, at the very 
tfane, that he himfelf was condemned, at the aflfembly 
of Worms, of much worfe crimes than his intrigue 
with die countefs Mathilda. 

But he, who had power fufficient to bring the 
emperor on his knees before him, thundered his 
anathemas fo effe^ually againft it, that marriage 
fixm became an unfurmountable bar to all prtmr^ 
ments in the church. However, fo difficult was it 
to introduce the unnatural habit of celibacy, that 
Bsany of the lower orders of the feculars refuied 
to put away their wives ; and others, from con- 
feience-fake, preferred matrimony, with all its tem* 
poral difcouragements, to that concubinage which^ 
if not tolerated, was connived at. The aggran- 
^Ufement of the church, however, prevailed on the 
focceflbrs of Gregory to purfue his plan. And they 
alio iSiicd their decrees againft this original law of 
feature. 

Such was the general (late of this matter, fo hr 
a$ papal influence reached, when Malachy undertook 
to abolifh matrimony among the fecular clergy of 
Ireland. Vignier, in his " Hiftoire de L'Eglife," 
tells us, that be was the firft archbifliop of Armagh 
who in obedience to the ordinance of pope Calixtus, 
renounced marriage himfelf, and that after be- 
coming legate to the then pope, he was for con- 
draining the priefts to put away their wives, contrary 
to the ufage which had been all along eftablifhed. 
•* Malachie Archevefque d'Armaghe en Irlande, 
^ obeiffant aux ordinances du Pape Calixte, fut le 
•• premier qui en fon diocefe renoncera au marriage, 
•^ ayans efte tous fes predeceflfeurs marriees, telfe- 
•* ment que cefle dignite Archiepifcopale eftoit venu 
•* jufques a laey de pere en fils, par cinque genera- 
** tions.—— Malachie legat du Pape en Irlande 

** vouluft 
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«< vouluft conftrdbdre les preftres de ion diocefe 
*^ de biiler leur femmes, des quels ils auroient juf* 
'* ques a lors ufe en marriage, done il excita des 
«< grands troubles a I'encontre de luy." 

This attempt raifed fuch oppofition to Malachy, 
that he was fain to make another vifit to the 
fovereign pontiff. And having now furrendo^ 
the independence of his own fee, to the fupreme 
jurifdiftion of the Roma^ hierarchy, he was re* 
ceived, by Innocent, with the mod ftudied to« 
kens of honour and refpe£t. The pope took the 
mitre off his own head, and placed it on that of 
the Irifli prelate : And to make his refuial of the 
pall, which Malachy requefted, appear the lefs irk* 
. ibme, he perfuaded him that it would come with 
a better grace, and more dignity, if conferred, ia 
Ireland ; and after it had been folemnly iued for bjF 
a -national council. 

It feems, from the words of St. Bernard, viz. 
^^ his bufmefs to Rome at this time, was about the 
** rights of the primacy appertaining to Armagh^** 
that Malachy only thought of obtaining a pall foe 
himfelf; which, as this his biographer expreffes 
it, was the " on/y thing wanting to the pUniiude of 
** honour.*^ 

From the firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity in Ire* 
land, it had been contented with two archbifhoprics, 
Armagh and Cafhel, neither of which, from any 
thing that has occurred, appears to have exercifed, 
or claimed, any pre-eminence over the other. Yet 
St. Bernard afl'erts, that not only all the clergy, buj 
the whole nobility, and even the king« of Ireland 
** were in all obedience fubjefted to the fucceflbrs 
<* of that prelate in the fee of Armagh.*' And the 
reafoHf he affigns, is the " veneration they had for 
** St. Patrick :" not confidering that St. Patrick 
founded Cafliel as well as Armagh. 

However (not to dwell on a point of fuch little 
confequence at this day), when Malachy returned 

lo 
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CO bis native country, he did not find it fo eafy^ 
as be expefted, to convince the Irifli clergy, tliat 
the pall contained, what he and St. Bernard con- 
ceived to htj the plenitude of honour. - Not being 
able to prevail upon them to meet in a natio* 
nal council, for this purpofe, he took a third 
journey to the Continent, underftanding that pope 
Eugenius, was then in France, to confer with 
him there, and to vifit his dear friend at Clarevall. 
Where after a few days he was taken ill and 
died, fin November 1148), and was buried with 
great funeral pomp in the abbey ; St. Bernard, 
preaching his funeral fermon : In which he fays, 
that, ^ this good man, though born in Ireland, 
^ where the people are barbarous, yet favoured 
** no more of barbarifm, than the fifhes do of the 
" faknefs of the fea."* 

As Malachy had laboured fo earneftly to bring 
the church of Ireland to a nearer conformity with 
that of Rome, and as he had, as far as in hup lay, 
facrificed its independence at the throne of the fo- 
vereign Pontiff, it is no wonder that we find him 
hold fo high a place, in the Roman calendar, as a 
canonized Saint. And upon an impartial eftimate 
of his merits, as a merely moral and religious cha- 
rafter, we (hall find few» upon the catalogue, more 

deferving 



"* In S. M^lachiam Hibcmlx Primatero, & fedis ApofloUcae 
X.egatum« 

Petreidis vates fedis Romanse Sybilla 

Pnefiigit fcriem, Pontificumque notas. .^ / 

Dum monumenta coHt tellus, dum pnefule c(au^ ' ^ 

Roma) Malachi^ fama penre nequit i . . . 

Cunda referre volens miracla, rccenfeat oxOncf . . 1 

Vlim a£lu8, vita hsec quid nili figxu fuit ? 

Thomas Guyer Sacerdos Hibcmus. 
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defervtog a diftinguifhcd rank. Hit lot vis fiUea 
upon moft unhappy times, and confideringtbe liide 
mtt of bis country, and the insry corrupt praAicts 
of its diurch, it may be qudtiontd vfaetber the cdi» 
bacy of the clergy might not then have dcfetvcd the 
Bameof s RrformatiM. 

Before we take a final leare of oiu- dttworte d Sunt^ 
It muft be remembered that he tras me firft wbo 
^ult a church of lime and ftone in the interio? parts 
loi the kingdom, as his £aithfol biographer of Claire* 
nU tefttfies. That the Oftmea mig|it have tmih 
fuch edifices in their maritime towns during dieir 
dominaticm here is more dian probable, becai& diey 
were in pofTeffionof theart offtone-maibnry. And 
we find that they had been for near a centuory^ oon* 
irerted to chriftianity. So fiir backas the year 1074 
we find the Bifliop-eleft of Dublin, a Dane^ folcnnly 
fnromifiAg, for himfelf and fucceflbrs, cahoidcal 
obedience to the Archbilhop of Canterbury and 
die fucceflbrs of that prelate, by whom at khe defire 
of the clergy and people of Dublin he was confecrated 
itt London. 

Thus we may obferve, diat the Oftmen were not 
as tenacious, as the other Irifli, of the liberty of 
dieir church. Upon which Lord Lyttelton iays^ 
that ^* it is hard to fay upon what this fubjefiion 
** was founded: for the city of Dublin was not then 
^ fubje£t to England/* But two confiderations feem 
here to have efcaped the reflexion of this accurate 
writer. The firft is, that the city of Dublin bad 
been fubjeft to Eneland to^^rds the clofe of the 
tenth century, as the charter of Edgar aflerts. I 
know that fome writers have treated this charter as 
a fwaggering gafconade ; but that it was not altoge* 
ther fo, is evident from the coins, both of himfelf and 
of his fon Ethelred, ftruck in Dublin, probably as 
tribute money, one of which I have feen in Dr. 
Hunter's colledlion, and others of them are noted 
by Simon, Harris, andLeland, How long this fub- 

jeflion 
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jcQion of Dublin to England did exift^ is now hard 
to bji bat that it did exift^ at the period I lare 
aflignedy can icarcely be doiibted; and this fubje&ion^ 
of me dty to the crown of England, might Have in- 
tnMliiced the fubjedion of the Bifhop of Dublin to 
Uie iUrchbiihop of Canterbury. 

Bm waving the idea of Edgar's conqueft of Dub- 
lin, there is another reflection that does not feem to 
Iwve occurred to the noble hiftorian ; which gives 
an eafy folution, why the churches of Dublin, Li- 
sncrick, Waterfbrd, &c. had thrown themfelves un- 
der fubjedion to the metropolitan of all England. 
Tiiey were all from the beginning Danifh cities, 
ind fo was London at that time in a great meafure. 
England had been long under the dominion of th6 
Xmes, and of courfe fbme of the great Ecclefiaftict 
wonld.be Danifh. It was, therefore, naural for the 
Danifli Biihops of Ireland to acknowledge their ec- 
clefiaftical dependence upon their own countrymen, 
radier than upon the Iri(h, with whom they werjt 
gtfierally at variance. 

Be tms however as it may, it is, on all hands, 
agreed, that the little oratory built by Malachy at 
Baogor was the firit ftone and lime edifice, of thai 
Jtindf raifed by the Iriih. To whom it appearoi fuch 
a novelty, that the natives upbraided his pride and 
derided his folly for undertaking a work, fo much 
beyond his abUity: Unde tibipauperi fundus ad per^ 
fidendum f And as this was die firft church, ib the 
palace built by Roderic 0*Conor the laft Irifh Mo- 
narch, at Tuam, was the firft dwelling-houfe, ereded 
by the fame people, and in the fame manner : which 
fe aftonifhed the beholders, that they called it The 
vwiderful Caftle. 

** The buildings of the ancient Scots," fays Mr. 
O'Conor (wrapt into an elevated ftrain of pan^ric 
by his am$r patrie) ^^ were for ufe folely, not for 
-*^ oftentaiion. They did not conceive that real mag- 
** nificence confifled in rearuig great heaps of flone 
- • " artfully 
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*^ artfully difpofed and clofely cemented, or that 
^^ real erandeur received any dimunition from the 
^^ humility of its habitation. They brought -dignity 
^^ to the place, they fought none from it. In evenr 
^ diftrifl, the occupiers lived apart ; near enough 
*^ to aflift, not too near to incommode each otheF. 
^ In a country where the inhabitants have bat few 
** mechanical arts, where they draw moft of their 
^ neceflaries from the foil they cultivate, and vfbere 
^ precious metals are not made figns equivalent to 
^ national wealth, there can be tew cities. And 
*^ though this is certainly true of all Ireland, yet 
^ civility was preferved through the frequent cuftom 
^ of bringing the people together on one^ fpot ia 
^ their camps, their Ainacbs and particularly in their 
^ afTemblies at Teamor, Tailtion, Flachta, Emaniat 
*^ Crughain, &c. Thefe were temporary cities^ Aikrhcfe 
^^ all national aflfairs relating to war and politics, 
^^ property and commerce, were adjufted ; and this 
^^ cuftom kept thepeoplefrom falling intobarbarifin." 

After difcovering thefe obvious features of th^ in- 
fiuicy of the arts, among his learned and poliflied 
Milefians, which not all the flowers of declamation^ - 
or art of Dijfertaiion^ can difguife, let us contraR 
this confiftent writer with hiitifelf. " What Sl 
*^ Bernard has faid, and truly faid, on this fubjedl, 
" charafterifes the riwtf and place oi^\iV^ he wrote, 
*^ but does not conclude of former times of lefs 
" confufion and barbarifm.** 

But when were the times of le(s confufion and 
barbarifm ? Has not he himfelf admited that ^ the 
•* hiftory of one age gives a tolerable pi£lure of all 
*^ the reft as to manners and cuftoms ?". Does he 
not complain that '^ the alternate fuccefllon between 
^ the two great houfes, the Hy-Nial and Clan-Col- 
^^ man, was one fource of perpetual difcord ; and 
•* that the eleftions to the dignity of magiftrature, 
♦* .whether royal or dynaftal, was anpiher?*' 'f Infuch 
" a country,** fays he,. **. d^rgble or.fuperb ftruilures 

" could 
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'^ could not well take place. As the pofleiBon was 
^* temporary, fo was the building. And fo &r didin- 
^* veterate cuftom prevail among this people, that 
^* even after the reception of Chriftianity, they could 
** not be prevailed upon to build their churches or 
** monafteries of more durable materials, than their 
*^ own habitations. The Irifli had no cities or large 
^^ towns in the early ages. Each clan fat down in 
^* its hereditary canton. In their wars with the 
^^ Englifli, they were at lad obliged to avail them* 
** felves of the arts of their enemies, by ereding 
^^ caftles and other ftrong holds. This ^ve^ rife 
^* to ftone buildings in Leinfter, Munfter and 
^* Connaught, and foon after in Ulfter. The 
^< Bards inveighed ftrongly againft this innova- 



ticm." 



It is pleafant to hear our Diflertator argue for 
the civilization of this country, at a time when, he 
confefles, there was neither city nor great town in 
it. Yet fenfible that ail civility, as the very name 
imports, has originated in cities, he gives us to un- 
derftand that they had temporary cities. What thofe 
vere, we have already feen. 

Yet in another place, he points to a very different 
fource of civilization : ** The monks, fays he, fixed 
^ their habitations in defarts winch thev cultivated 
^* with their own hands, and rendered the mod de« 
^ lightful fpots in the kingdom. The de(arts be* 
'^ came well-policed cities; and it is remarkable 
^ enough, that to the Monks we owe fo ufeful an 
^^ inilitution in Ireland, as bringing great numbers 
^ together into one civil community.'' Thus we 
iee XDzt Mr. O'Conor, in this place, ixpt^ly owns, 
what has been the conftant tenor of this imperfeft 
(ketch to evince, that it is to Chriftianity we muft 
a(cribe the firft dawnings of civility in this country, 
contrary to all that he and others have laid of Pagsm 
times. 

(^ Perfuadod 
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Pcrfuaded as I am, nay perhaps enthufiaftically 
devoted to the opinion, that nature has fully done 
its duty to this country, I have been more explicit 
on this fubjeft, than I (hoUld otherwife have been ; 
had I not feen fo many of its profefled advocates 
betraying its real honour, and facrificing its native 
original and underived endowments to the bulky 

!>hantom of a fiditious antiquity ; i. e. to a regular 
eries of civilization of above thirteen hundred years 
before the Chriftian sra, and near eighteen hundred 
before St. Patrick : During which the Mileftans arc 
reprefented not only as the mod learned but the 
mofl indullrious people on the earth ; attributes 
incompatible with that kind of fociety which they 
themfelves have fo pompoufly defcribed. 

Wc may, perhaps with pleafure, read the poetic 
dreams of a golden age in this or any other coun- 
try ; but when we lay afide the book, the illofion 
ranilhes. And he mu(l be a willing dupe to decla- 
mation, who can be perfuaded, that they were either 
a great or a happy people, who >all dwelt in teni* 
porafy hufs, vtithoui either city or great town, defti- 
tute of the mofl fimple arts, neceflary, not only t6 
the convenience but to the ver)' exiftence of divil 
fociety. 

Without cities, urbanity and civility cannot take 
place. In large communities only, the hardnefs and 
foughnefs of naked nature can be ground down and 
polimed : It is from a frequent coUifion of many minds 
that thofe fparks of genius are flruck out, which not 
only enlighten the underflanding, but correal the 
heart ; and furni(h thofe innumerable embellifhments 
of art, which give unfpeakable charms to focial in- 
tercourfe, and, in fome degree, exalt the dignity of 
human nature. 

For this grand, this humanizing, purpofe, how 
incompetent \vas the tumultuary fair, the military 
camp, the anniverfary ivj, or even the permanent 

cloifters 
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cloifters of the Monks ? Let us then now, late in 
the eighteenth century, acknowledge the truth ; let 
Us confefs, that the farther back we go in our hiftory, 
the more we find it enveloped in table or fhrouded 
in darknefs. Salluft was not afraid to fay of his 
anceftors, ** Aborigine? genus hominum agrefte, 
•* fine legibus, fine imperio, liberum atque folutum.** • 
And I may venture to fay, it will be difficult to 
perfuade the reft of the world, that we ourfelveS 
aVc perfeftly civilized, till we are able to conceive, 
and willing to confefs, that our anceftors were bar- 
bafiaiis : as every other nation in the univerfe, one 
Onlt excepted, at one time or other, is acknowledged 
to nave been. 

But it will be faid, could thofe round towers, fo 
many of which ftand, to this day, fcatrefed over every 
part of this kingdom, be the works of rude ages 
and an uncivilized people ? To which we anfwer, 
that, giving full credit to Cambrenfis, we allow them 
to have been built before the Englifti invafion, rind 
alfo fhat they were conltrufted pairio more^ or in the 
fafhion of the country : for we hear of none any 
trhcre elfe, except two in Scotland ; which, as we 
have feen, got every thing, appertaining to religion, 
from Ireland. But we cannot allow, that they give 
pregnant evidence of ancient civilization : On the 
contrary, we look upon them as ftanding monuments 
of the rudenefs of the time, and place, in which they 
'were ereded. 

Their flender cylindrical fliape, deftitute of all 
beauty, difcovers no flvill in architefture, for the 
vorkmanfhip is merely that of an ordinary ftone- 
maffen. Yet that form, commendable now only for 
its fihgularity and durability, was chofen upon every 
0^2 principle 

• WliocTcr win turn orcr the four or five firft pages of Thucy- 
cSdes w31 find that he fays, iii^ther words, pretty much the fame 
of ^ Greeks. And had other nations as judicious hiitorians as 
SaOufi and Thucydides the fame would be faid of them all. 
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principle of propriety, to anfwer the purpofe for 
which they were intended ; viz. to hang a bdlin 
to call the monks, from their cloifters, to matins, 
vefpers and other duties. 

Without noticing the reveries of fome learned men 
upon the ufes to which thefe towers were applied, I 
Ihall only beg of thofe who fuppofe them to have 
been too narrow for belfries, (as their Irifli name, 
cloghadj imports,) learn to diifociate modem ideal 
from ancient times, and the ftate of other countries 
from that of Ireland in thofe times. We have fisea 
that^ from the introdudion of chriftianity 'to the 
twelfth century, the churches and monafteries ia 
Ireland were built of wood and wattles and fodi, 
covered with fcrawsand thatch. Bells were not aof 
where, as I learn, introduced for the ufe of chur^ 
before the feventh century ; they could not tbe^^ 
fore be thought of in Ireland before the eiehtb. 

Then indeed we may fuppofe that Irim Ecdcfi* 
aftics, who travelled, would wifli to have the ufeof 
a bell in their churches and monafteries; at ve 
know that Malachy built his ftone Oratory, m mh 
tation of what he badfeen abroad. But where ibould 
they hang bells, was the queftion. Their woodca 
ftrudures would but ill anfwcr this intention, aad 
perhaps they had not a tree near their conventr 
This firft fuggefted to them the idea of getting lUe- 
pies of ftone and lime. 

And the very poverty of their other religioot 
houfes dictated the circular form; becaufe, tbev 
could not be handfomely annexed to edifices of fui^ 
periftiable materials : and they ftood ifolate andde* 
tached, as if difdaiiiing the other buildmgs to which 
they were not congenial. That permanency, which 
they promifed, made full atonement for their lean 
and meagre charaftcr : utility, not beauty, being prill- 
cipaliy aimed at in all the firft fpecimens of arcmtec- 
ture in every country. This end, the calling die 

friars. 
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friars, &c. to their z&s of devotion, was fui&ciently 
anfwered by fuch a bell, as could be hung in a 
fteeple of nine feet in diameter. Where the cloiders 
were huts, the monks would be content to anfwer 
the fummonsof a bell, not larger than that which 
we now call a dinner-bell. The pride of the wooden 
abbey was its little bell and ftone belfry. 

If modern times have ereded (leeples, which con- 
tain not only one but many bells, it (hould be remem- 
bered that lets of tuneable bells were firft cad in the 
tenth centurv ; and above all it fhould be confldered 
what prodigious improvements in this refpefl have 
been made, all over chriftendom, fmce that time: 
during which, piety, opulence and architecture have 
combined their efforts to raife the mod: magnificent 
temples to the worfliip of him, ** who dwelleth not in 
^ uncles made by hands.^^ 

The oldeft of our round towers was not pro- 
bably earlier than th^ ninth century, and we may 
iuppofe that none were built after the twelfth. They 
would naturally go into difrepute, as foon a^ they 
began to build their other religious fabricks of 
ftone and lime. In the preceding period, a country, 
which affected no other building of fuch durable 
matter, whether in caftle or houfe, church or mo« 
naftery, mud have been deditute of done-mafons : 
confequently thefe round towers mud have been 
built, either by Danifli mechanics, or by mafons 
brought from beyond fea. Nor let my country. 
men be fcandalized at this imputation, when they 
refleA that Solomon was obliged to apply to Hiram, 
for Tynan artificers to build the temple of Je- 
mfalem. 

In this general ftate of rudenefs was Ireland, in 
the year 1152, when pope Eugenius fent cardinal 
Fapiron his legate a Latere there to confult mea- 
iitres, as he gave out, for the better propagation of 
the chridian faith, but in reality to affert and ex. 
tend his influence in this kingdom, by conferring 

palls 
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palls on two more archbifhops. For this purpofe 
the legate fummoned a council at Kells, in the 
county of Meath, at which he prefided. 

Keating gives the mod full and circumftdntial 
account of this tranfa^lion, from an old book, as 
he calls it, of the Clergy of Cttiain Aidnacb^ But 
he places it five years later. 

\^ MCLVII anno ab incarnatione Domini noftri 
** Jcfu Chrifti biffextilis nobile Concilium in vernaii 
*^ tempore apud Ceananus celebratum fuit ; in 
^' quo pra::f]dens Dominus Johannes Cardioaiis, 
^^ prefbyter beati Laurentii, inter vigiqti duos epif- 
*' copos & quinque eledos, & inter tot abbates & 
^* priores ex parte beatorum apoftoloruni Petri & 
^^ Pauli & domini apoftolici Eugenii, (imoniain 1^ 
^' ufuras omnibus modis extirpavit & damnavit^ U 
*' decimas dandas apodolica autboritate prapcepit 
^^ Quatuor pallia quatuor epifcopis HibfsrnisB Dub- 
*' linienfi, Tuaimenfi, Caifelenfi & Ardmachafld 
^^ tradidit. Infuper ArdmachaHum epifcopum Ul 
^^ prin atem fuper alios, prout decuic, ordinRvit.-^ 

* In the fpring of the year 1157, being biflextile,! 

* great council was held in Kells, confiding of 

* twenty -two bifliops and five elect, together with aa 
' equal number of abbots and priors, belonging to 

* the apoftles Peter and Paul, and pope Eugenius; 

* over whom was prefident, the lord cardinal John, 

* prieft of St. Laurence. This council condemned 

* fimony and ufury, and ordained, that tithes ihould 

* be paid by the authority of the pope. From 
' whom the cardinal delivered four palh to the 

* archbiihops of Dublin, Tuam, Cafliel and Ar- 

* magh. Moreover he eflabliflied the ancient right 

* of the bifliop of Armagh to the primacy of all 
« Ireland.' 

AVhild the fplendor of this ceremony das^zlcd 
the eyes of the vulgar, it entailed a fpiritual tyranny 
upon Ireland, which has maintained its ground longer 
here than in almpft any other country of Europe t 
.and which has confpired, with other caufes, to ex- 
clude 
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elude cbe majority of its people from the full be- 
nefits both of religious and political liberty, even to 
this day. Yet Keating remarks that the making 
two Ofnr archbifliops, was, ^^ wry ungrai^ful to the 
** /r(^/' " for they would have been better latis- 
V fied with the old form, without the addition of 
^* any more." He obferves too, that it was par- 
ticul^irly diftaflieful to the clergy of Armagli^s that 
even Calhel, though from the 6ril an aFchbiihopric, 
&ouW obtain the pall. 

WliROce we may infer, that Afalachy had only 
fin^ht apali for himfelf as primate. For originally the 
pg^l was given by the popes, in imitation of the 
eioperors, merely as a token of honour and refpe^t. 
3iit aow the ambitious policy of the fee of Rome, 
liad fsonverted it iato an engine of ftatej which 
jiweftecl a bifliop with metropoiitical jurifdi&ion. 
It wa3 therefore a wift meaf^re to re^ufe Malachy 
one, at his own mere motion, jand to .grant it in this 
folemn manner ; but it was ftill wifer to give four^ 
at the fame time ; for by this boon the pope 
widened the bafis of that fovereignty in Ireland, 
which his court had fo long aSedted. 

And thus, for the firft time, was the Pope's au- 
thority folemnly recognized in Ireland. Yet this 
recognition made no very vifible alteration in the 
ftate of the church. It was ftill deftitute of unifor- 
mity in its modes of public worihip ; each diocefe, 
nay foraetimes particular churches, had their par- 
ticular rituals, and the priefts were ftill averfe to re- 
nouncing the matrimonial connexion. 

Vignier gives a curious account of this laft cir- 
cumftance: ^* Les Irlandois, ne voulant endurer 
'* leur preftres fans avoir leur femmes aux eux, 
** fiirent, cefte annee, declarez rebelles & heretiques, 
^ par le pape Adrian ; qui aufli donnoit charge au 
'^ Roi d'Angleterre de les guerrouer a toute out- 
^' renae ; en vertu de quoy, il mena un arme contre 
*' eux, que les fubjuga, & contrainift de fe fouf- 

•* meftre 
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•• meftre a fa volonte." • The Irifti could not en* 
^1 dure it, that their priefts (hould live without wives : 

* in confequence of which they were denounced 
^ rebels and heretics, by pope Adrian. Who alfo 

* gave it in charge to the king of England, to make 
^ war upon them ; in obedience to which he 

* raifed an army, with which he fubjugated them, 

* and conftrained them to fubmit to the pope's 

* authority.' 

According to this Catholic hiftorian, it fliould 
feem, as if Henry II/s only motive for reducing 
Ireland, was to abolifli matrimony, and to become 
collector of the Pope's feter-penci^ whidi, we 
Q^ . have already feen, is more than once recommended 
^ / in Adrian's bull, fent to him/ feveral vears bcdfare 
/ he fet foot in this country when he formally be- 
ftowed on him and his heirs, the kingdom or Ire- 
land ; together with a gold ring, as the fignificative 
token of his inveftiture therewith. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XII. 



HAVING only touched, incidentally, on the 
invafion from England, it behoveth to in- 
large more upon it, now that we are come to the 
century in which it took place; for this event 
brou^t about a revolution, the mofl: important to 
Irdand, both in church and ftate. But as the mo* 
lives and condu£t of Henry IL and the other great 
a^ts in this tranfadion, belong chiefly to civil 
hiftory, our ftridures (hall be confined to the cir- 
cumfliances moft clofely connefted with its ecclefiaf- 
tical afl^urs. 

In the year 1170, fo foon as the Irifli received 
certain intelligence of the invafion of the Englifh, 
a council, of almoft all the principal clergy oT the 
kingdom, was convened at Armagh; to enquire 
into the caufes which now invited thofe foreign- 
ers to dome over, in that hoftile manner, which they 
threatened. 

After long deliberation upon this momentous 
qaeftion, the council finally fettled in this opinion, 
that it was for the crying fms of the people that the 
cfaaftifement of God was thus hanging over them ; 
and ^t they were to be brought into fervitude, 
particularly by the Englifh, as a jufl retaliation for 
their having made (laves of fo many of the Englifh 
naticm, whom they had bought from merchant- 
men, robbers and pirates. Not confidering, wh^t 
CanArenfis upon this place admits, that it was 

the 
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the common vice of the Englifli, from their firft 
I'ectlement in Britain, to expofe their children and 
relations to f ale rather than that they JIjouU ftiffer any 
'ivant. 

The certainty of this cuflom is confirmed by 
Mihon, who from good authority fhews, that ** the 
" wife of earl Godwin, who was fifter to Canute, 
^^ the Danifh king of England, made great gain 
** by the trade, Ihe drove, of buying up Englifli 
" youths and maids to fell to Denmark.*' If any 
thing more were necelfary, to (hew that barbarifm 
was not peculiar to Ireland, in thofe early days, be 
it obferved from the f;*me authority, that " before 
'' the Normans came, the clergy, even under £d* 
I *^ ward the Confedbr^ were fcarce able to read and 
^' underdand their Latin fervice : He was a miracle 
^^ to others who knew his gran^mar.'' Hence may 
we fee why grammar and the fcience of magic werf 
at one time fuppofed to be i^ nearly allied. 

However, the couAcii of Armagh unanimoufly 
decreed, that the Englifli flaves, all over ibf 
iiland, (liould be emancipated, ^nd fuffere4 to 
enjoy their pridine liberty in their own country. 
Yet all this did not avail, for the nation, divided 
and Subdivided into a omltiplicity of (Utes, had no 
fcnfe of a con^on intereft } ^d as each of tbeft!» 
more hofUle to their next neighbours than tp the 
Englifli, fought feparately againft the commoE eM- 
my, they, were feparately defeated, by an army of 
Englifli adventurer^- } who underto^K this emtflTr 
prize, at the infligation of the king of Le^iftefV 
and with tbe conf^^nt ^ the king qf ^gland ^ vho 
had, in the year 1156, obtained pope AdrilUEi'f 
Buix, author ifing him to invade th^ kiiigdog^ w 
we have already obferved. Henry U. however, way 
not the firll Englifli moi^rch who .h94 /thp: im» 
views. They f^w this kingdom 4iivi4e4 avd djjt 
trailed by internal fei^4^ ^nd diflentic^ns, aad couM 
not be infenfible that it mud fall an eafy prey to 

any 
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any powerful invader, and therefore they only 
waited for leifure and opportunity to invade it. The 
fame motive operate oa Agricola, fome centuries 
before the nanjie pf England wa^ Hnown^ when he 
f]gni6ed his opinion to the Roman fenate^ that Ire- 
land might be fubdued^ by a fmgie legion and 
Ibme auxiliiirieSk And obfervable it is, that he was 
confirmed in this opinion by an Irilh prince, driven 
from his country, as Dermod was, and who in like 
manner applied to him for afliftance, againfl his 
neighbouring enemies. We have authority alfo to 
ibew — though not indeed equal to that of Tacitus — 
that the Danes were invited here by domeftic fac- 
tion. From all which circumftances combined, it 
|6 not raih to conclude, that Iriih manners were 
inretty much the fame in the days of Agricola, 
Tiirgefiqs and Strongbow. Similar manners, fimi- 
lar Uws, Amilar animofitieis, and fimilar difunion 
mod certainly prevailed. 

When, ther^ore, we fee this people unable to 
mthftand the attacks of an enemy, fo inferior in 
Bumbers, we are neither to attribute it to exeefs of 
v^our in the invaders,, nor to want of prowefs in 
ihfi invaded* The difparity of civil and military 
attainments mud account for the afcendeacy of the 
JSngtifil, over ihe Iri(h,;tt this period; as' it does 
^T tbaF which the Romans formerly obtained over 
ibe Oa^ls, Britons and other barbarous nations. 

It is true that the. Engliih were not, at this pe- 
xiody p^r£^ly civilised ; they were neverthelefs be* 
fipme fenfible» that national union was national 
length : m . ' T hey were precifely in that ftate when 
the fpletidor of martial atchievebents added the 
})ighefl: luftre, to the charadler of the citizen; and 
when the mod fierce and 4ving exertions of cou- 
cage* m?fie ^ple atoaeueient for the want of juftice, 
i)f learning, and of thofe arts of peace, which hu» 
numi^ PUT nature, polifli manners, and embellifh 
^iety* They had been long inured to war both 

abroad 
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abroad and at home ; and they, who undertook the 
Iriih expedition, were the moft vigorous and hardy 
volunteers of the nation ; armed at all points, and 
thoroughly verfed in the Normiin tadics, then 
the moft excellent in Europe. And now united in 
6ne defign, they were animated by one foul, and 
governed by one mind! No wonder that the im- 
preffions of fuch men, were formidable to a people, 
but little removed from the infancy of fociety, and 
who, though endowed with all the beft gifts of 
nature, were not yet enlightened with any idea of 
a national intereft, nor warmed by any zealous ar- 
dour for its defence, lliey always made refijbince 
and frequently the attack, but their refiftance was 
feeble, becaufe they knew no difcipline, and their 
attack was eafily repulfed, becaufe, though impe- 
tuous, it was not fupported by condufl. Even tbieir 
perfonal courage but little availed them in battle, 
for as their country was deftitute of caftles and 
fortreffes, fo their bodies were almoft naked, and 
wholly unprote&ed by the fhield, the helmet, or 
coat of mail. They had indeed a fort of fword, 
but their general weapons were axes and pitchforks, 
and (laves. Even the ufe of the bow was unknown 
among them. 

The Irifh monarch faw his power on the point of 
diiTolution, and he either ufed no means to prefervc 
it, or his endeavours proved ineflfedual. A weak 
prince was ill able to remedy the defeds of one of 
the word fyftems of human policy. If the fubordi- 
nate princes faw the inevitable tranflation of their 
monarchy, they faw it with indifference, if not with 
an envious and malignant fatisfa^on. Each confin* 
ed his views to his own little intereft, or that of his 
tribe, with a fordid purpofe of averting private evils, 
without the fmaileft attachment to the intereft of the 
ifland at large, lliis was a grafp of thought, too ex- 
panfive for the mindsi of men, in fuch a rude ftate of 
fociety as Ireland then found itfelf. No fenic ^ 

public 
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public intereft, no feeling of public fpirit could, 
even for the time, (lifle their implacable refentmenu 
or compofe their unextinguifhable feuds. 

The cities of Wexford, Waterford and Dublin 
were in the hands of Dermod and his confederates 
Fitzftephen, Fitzgerald and Strongbow, before anv 
confiderable aflbciation was formed by the Irim 
princes ; and Dermod, foolifhly thinking thefe No* 
bles came over to conquer for him, began to afifeft 
the monarchy. Such was his barbarous ambition! 

Thefe rapid victories of his fubjedts inflamed the 
jealoufy of king Henry, and (lung him in the moft 
vulnerable part. Whilft he envied Strongbow thofe 
laurels he had gathered, he dreaded left his alliances 
in England and his marriage in Ireland, with the 
kingdom of Lelnfter as a dower, might enable him, 
to reduce the whole ifland, and there fet up an in- 
dependent fovereighty. He affe£ted the utmoft in- 
dignation. And, though the Earl had not moved a 
ftep without his confent, the king aflerted that he 
a&ed in violation of royal authority, and contrary to 
his exprefs prohibition. He immediately ififued a 
proclaination, commanding all his fubjeds, who had 

Sne to Ireland, to return before the next Eafter 
lival, on pain of perpetual banifhment and for- 
feiture of their eftates. 

Strongbow foon found himfelf forfaken by many 
of his Englifh knights ; and the death of his father- 
in-law Dermod, happening about the fame time, was 
fucceeded by the almofl total defedion ofthelriih* 
So that inftead of being invefted with the kingdom of 
Leinfter (the inheritance of which by marriage feU 
iUmeni devolved on him) he found himfelf reduced 
to the extremity of diftrefs, and in want of almoil 
every neceflary. 

In this critical jundure, when both Eneland and 
Ireland appeared equally hoftile to thofe torlorn ad- 
venturers, who adhered to the Earlof Chepflow, arofe 
Laurence OTool to a height of eminence which raif- 

ed 
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ed him far above the flandard of the times he lived 
HI. Defcended from the famous monarch Tuafbai^ 
and of the princely fsimily who then pofiefled the ter- 
ritory, fince called, Wicklow, his birth and connec* 
tions recommended him early to the ArchbHhopric 
of Dublin ; but his talents and accomptifhments re- 
flected a luftre on the high (lation which he filled. 
An extenfive hofpitality mixed with correft temper- 
ance and fuavity of deportment engaged the affeQi- 
ons of the higher ranks, and gave him an abfolute 
afcendancy in public affairs. Dignified without fwell 
and pious without affedation, be found refpeS: at all 
times and all places, not bcscaufe he claimed it, but 
becaufe he deferved it. Applaufe followed him be* 
caufe he was praife worthy, and he extorted bleffings^ 
not execrations, even from his enemies, if he 
bad any ; for he confidered none as fuch but the 
enemies of his country. This virtuous, this patriot, 
prelate exhibited an iltuftrious example of what b not 
always feen (in that or any other ftation) of power, 
arrayed in the garment of authority : His pku:e and 
ftatioif> gave him the former, but the gracious dif- 
charge of his funftion, the fterling character of his 
principles and manners could alone inveft htta with 
the latter. ITiis honeft influence'he employed to the 
befl of purpofes, not only in the difcharge of his 
ecclefiaftica! duties, but in regulating the fecular con- 
cerns of the people. He laboured with unrenfitting 
zeal, to affwage the rage of party, and to tnoderat^ 
the heat of ambition, which though narrotr was ge- 
nerally fo ardent as to eonfume the poflfeflRyr. 

"When the Englifti firft im'aded the realm, heex- 
poftulated with the contending princes to fnfpend 
their petty feuds, for the prefent, and unite againft 
the common enemy. But in vain! He can?ie \ip6ii 
the ftage of life, by many' ceritnWesf too ea^ly, 
to fee his countrymen aft a wife politieai part. Thttjr 
wete not fo ignorant as not to fee the wifdom of Ms 
counfels, bat they were not eflow^^h enRghteiied t6 

purfue 
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pxirfue his meafures. And now finding the Englifh af- 
feirs taking r.n unexpefted and adverfe turn, his hopes 
revitetf, of forming fuch an aflbciation of his country, 
men as might expel this handful of invaders. His 
wifh was the Iiult^pendence of his country, his objeft 
was Ireland ?.t large ; every corner of which he 
vifited. He flew from province to province, and from 
chieftain to chieftain : He reprefented to theni that 
it was not yet too late'to make one noble, one gene- 
rous effort. " Your moll difficult conqueft, fays he, 
will be the conquefl of yourfelves, fubdue your own 
animofities, compofe your private contentions, and 
ranquifli your ill-timed jealoufies, and you will 
gain an eafy viftory over your common enemy ; 
triumph over your own mifguided paffions, and thea 
you mud triumph over thefe Englifh. Now is the 
golden opportunity, feize it, for you may never find 
anothef. Now is the time, the only time you can 
eter hope for, to exterminate thefe arrogant foreign- 
ers, \trorn out by difficulties, deferred by Leinfter, 
and abandoned by their king ; that potent king 
of England, who has fo long waited for a fit occa- 
fion to come over in perfon and complete your 
flavery. Thefe audacious men vauntingly give out 
that the deftinies have pointed out to them the fove- 
reign dominion of our ifland. If we are to be en- 
flaved, if the fates have decreed our doom, know this, 
that we fliall be conquered not by external force, 
but by internal diifention : For fo was wrought the 
overthrow of all other nations. When Julius Caefar 
invaded Britain, he met a fevere repulfe, and re- 
turned home ; but being invited back by fome 
faithlefs natives, he fubdued the whole nation. 
Who called in the Saxons, and who, in after ages, 
exterminated from Britain, the Britifh race ? Britons, 
perfidious Britons, who bartered public liberty for 
private vengeance, and contemptible ambition. Let 
us grow wife by example. Let unanimity pervade 
our councils. Let us fight as one man. Whilft our 

enemy 
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enemy are few in number let us courageoufly let 
upon them. While the fpark is kindling, it may be 
eafily put out, but if it break into flames, it is hard 
to be quenched/' 

Thefe remonftrances were not without eflTed. 
They raifed a fpirit of indignation among thofe whom 
he siddrefled. And the political prelate, not content- 
ed with engaging his countrymen, difpatched emifla- 
ries to Godred king of Man, (who held that with 
the Hebrides and the Orkney iflcs, in fee, of the 
crown of Norway,) to aflifl him with a fleet, which 
mi{;ht (hut up the city of Dublin by fea ; while the 
Irifli army, under the aufpices of the moiiarcfa» 
might block it up by land. 

Strongbow, informed of thefe defigns, threw lum-. 
felf into the city with alt the forces and ftores he 
could mufter. The king of Man fent thirty fli|ps> 
armed with foldiers, to cruife in the port ; and the 
Irifh army formed a blockade all round the city. 
The O'Rourks, the O'Cavanaghs, the OTooIs, 
the O'Kinfelaghs, the O'Briens &c. &c bad their 
feveral ftations under the flandard of O'Conor. 
Even the Archbifhop himfelf appeared now in arms, 
and commanded a powerful body with a martial 
fpirit, not unofual m the prelates of thofe days, 
but feldom exerted in a caufe fo virtuous as me 
prefent. Their numbers, though greatly exagge- 
rated, were fo formidable, that the befieged were 
reduced to the utmoft difSculties. They became 
every day more and more diftrefled for provifions, 
and of courfe the garrifon became weak and diftem- 
pered. The befiegers expedted that, without making 
any aflault, they fhould at length reduce them by 
famme, and by cutting off their fupplies from Eng* 
land, oblige them to furrender at discretion. 

Dublin had been now, for near two months, 
clorefy invefted, when, to extricate themfelves from 
this perilous fituation, Strongbow called a council of 
war; in which it was refolved to enter into a treaty ^ 

wiu 
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i^ith Roderic, and to apply to the Archbi(hop of 
Dublin for his mediation. This excellent prelate 
readily undertook a negociacion for peace, fo fuita-* 
ble to bis chara£ter. Strongbow propofed to acknow* 
ledge Roderic for his Sovereign, and to hold the 
province of Leinfter, in fee, from the Iri(h Monarch, 
provided he would raife the liege and accept him 
as his vaflal. 

Laurience engaged to bear the propofal to Roderic 
and foon returned with anfwer : *^ That the only 
^' terms his king would grant were thefe: that Dub^ 
" Un, Watcrford, Wexford and all other forts, 
*^ poflefled by the Englifh, fliould be immediately 
^^ furrendered, and that, renouncing al( claims whate- 
^ ver, they might then depart the kingdom with 
** iafety ; but, dtherwife, that the city fhould be 
*^ ftormed and every foul put to the fword.'* 

Thefe terms, probably framed by Laurence, can- 
not appear (fays Lord Lyctelton) either unreafona- 
bie or infoient, when we confider that, in all human 
probability, the £ngli(h were now abfolutely in the 
power of the befiegers ; that Strongbow made ufe 
of treaty, as his lait refource,. to extricate himfcif 
from his prefent difficulties i and that, if relieved, it 
would then be at his option, either to adhere to it or 
not, as might bed fuitthe exigency of his affairs. It 
would then have been extreme tolly of the Iriih to 
let flip fuch a golden occafion, which might never 
again offer itfelf, of exterminating thefe needy in- 
vaders, whofe avowed purpofe was to conquer their 
country. 

But, at the very nick of time, when thefe terms were 
returned^ advice is brought that Fitzftephen, the iirfl: 
great adventurer in this invafion, was forely preffed 
by the Irifti, at Wexford, and mud fall a vidim to the 
fiiry of his implacable enemies, unlefs fpeedily re- 
lieved. Fitzftephen had a peculiar claim to a 
.grateful attention ; for he had generouflyfent a larger 
rebforcement, than he could well fpare, to the re- 
lief df Dublin. 

R Thefe 
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Thefe accumulated misfortunes, had well nigh 
fubdued the refolution of the Englifli, when the 
counfel of Fitzgerald prevailed and decided the fate 
of Ireland. Fitzgerald was of all men mod inte- 
reRed in the prefent emergency: Half-brother to 
Fitzttephen, he had left his wife and chitdrtn under 
his proteftion at Wexford ; which they then denned 
a poll of fecurity. Roufed by this intelligence, of 
ihe imminent danger, to which his family tvas 
expofed, he addre(&d his countrymen in words to 
this eiFe6l : 

^^ Noble commanders, and fellow foldiers in th6 
^ field, haye you fo foon forgot what brought us 
^^ into Ireland ? If we had (laid at home we might, 
^ without danger, haye indulged ourfelves in warm 
'^ houfes, foft beds and dainty diflies. But let the 
^* filken fons of indolence, indulge in fuch luxuries, 
^' it is ours to tread the thorny paths, which lead 
•* adivity to honour. What! did we come here 
^ to fport or to fight? to handle our arms, or to 
*^ mark the fand fiadling through the hour-gUt ? 
*^ (hall we tamely look upon the declining (late of 
** our affairs ? affairs which, of late fo flourifhing, 
** are now totterin? to their foundations i Where 
•* IS our ancient dignity ? Where is our priftine 
" firmnefs ? Have we not already fuffered fufficient 
" miferv ? Cooped up, as we are, fbr two lom 
*' months of refllefs days, and ileeplefs nights? 
" Our juftly enraged enemies, will be gratified with 
^ noEhing lefk than our blood, and all th& Mood in 
^^ our veins will be but a fop to fuch a multitude. 
«* Fitzftephen, the gallant Fitzftephen, who firft 
** landed in Ireland, and taught us how to c<mqttei^ 
** Fitzftephen, whofe liberal "foul patted with his 
•* garrifon to relieve us, by this time fees himfdli^ 
^^ his wife and his children, upon the verge of cw* 
'* tivity, barbarous captivity, the prey of bloody 
•* ruffians, whofe lufl may be ftimulated by reretigo. 
** What then (hall we do ? (hall we crouch and beg 

•* mercy 
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** mercy from an enemy, whofe wrath is inexorable, 
^f and whofe clemency we cannot expeft ? But, 
*• fuppofe our enemies were not implacable, can 
*' the yiftor ftoop to the vanquifhed ? The very 
•* thbught of fuppKcation, (hould to a warrior be 
*• worfe than death. Better to die ten thouiand 
^ deaths, than only live to breath difhonour. 

« But you'll fay, that we (hall foon procure fup- 
•* plie$. from England. Alas! our fovereign has 
^ ukterdi&ed us from fire and water, and would not 
*• let us breath the common air, if he could lay an 
** embargo upon that element. To fuch a praftical 
•• dilemma, are we reduced, that we are Enj^liflimen 
•* to the Irifti, and Iriflimen to the Englim. The 
^ one would ftarve us, and the other cut our 
•• throats. Wherefore, fin^^e we muft perifli from 
*• famine, if we linger longer here, let us at once 
•* die as becomes free born fouls, exerting the force 
•* which ftill remains, for the fafety of ourfelves, 
•• and the deliverance of our friends. Let us rufli 
** upon our enemies, we may find them carelefs and 
^ unprepared, and then we fhall obtain a glorious 
^ riftory ; but if not, we (hall fall like men, and 
•♦ not die like dogs." 

The canfe of Fitzgerald, more than his harangue, 
animated the whole aflembly. The leaders ap- . 

Shuded his fentiments, and the foldiers caught the 
ame. They immediately fefolved to make a fally 
next day, and fet upon the monarch in his camp. 
Six bdndred men were all that could be fpared for 
tfab defperate attack. But it was fufBcient. Then 
it was fecn that vis amcilii expers mole ruitfua. The 
many thoufands of the Irifh, which had inveftcd 
Dublin, were but as a rope of fand. Inftead of 
fonitiin^one body, aftuated by one* mind and di- 
reC^qd by one commander, they were divided into 
leparate and diftinft armies ; the leaders of which 
prefctTing their local and family animofuies, were 
-■*• • R 2 neither 
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neither folicitous for the lafety or honour of their 
aiTociates, nor implicitly obedient to their generaJ^ 
the monarch ; who knew no more how to command 
than his fubjedU to obey. 

This defperate and determined bandy which &!•' 
lyed from the town, found Roderic as imprepand 
as they could wi(h, carelefs becaufe fecure, and i^ 
unfufpicious of an attack, that he was bathing hiak 
felf in the LiiFey ; from whence he ftarted in na» 
kednefs and amazement, only to join the general 
rout. The other chieftains, i^ion bearing of bk 
difcomfiture, broke up their camps without difcb» 
vering the leaft zeal for his fervice } and then the 
fleet of Godred returned to the iflands from whence 
they came. 

In this fituation were aflfairs, in Irebnd, 'whea 
king Henry himfelf landed at Waterford, Odober 
1171, with a force of about five thoufand well ap- 
pointed knights and men at arms. This was a m» 
midable obje£l to the Irifh, and their awe muft have 
been augmented when they faw Strongbow, not 
lord of Leinfter, make a formal furrender oif dul 
kingdom, and do homage for it in the moft furali* 
ant manner, and alfo for Dublin, which was be» 
fore a Danifli city. From what they had felt, and 
from what they now faw, they were fo difpiritedt 
that, relinquifhing all idea of refiftance, they only 
vied with each other, in who ihould be' the firft to 
make their fubmiflion to Henry. The lords of 
Leinfter, deemed fubordination to the king of 
England, more honourable than to his fubjeft die 
earl of Chcpftow ; and the other chieftains^ who 
paid a reluAant tribute to Roderic O'Conor, miriit 
not be much difpleafed in transferring their in&» 
lage from him, to the more powerful Henry Pbli^ 
tagenet. 

AflFairs fucceeding fo profperoufly with the king, 
he called a council at Cafhel, not only of ecclen« 

aRks, 
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Clitics, but of the great lords who had fubmitted to 
Ilim : at vhich, Qiriftian, bifhop of LIfmore, pre* 
£ded, as pope's legate ; which probably gave occa* 
-lion to^e miftake, that this aflembly was held at 
Lifmore. But, be this as h may, the profefled 
•defign of the meeting was, in conformity to 
Adrian*8 bull, now confirmed by the brene of 
Alexander, the reigning pope, to fettle the affairs 
of the church, and to devife remedies for that igno* 
Tance and vice of which the Popes complained, 
and which they had not been able to remove by the 
palls fent by Eugenius, nor by the conftiturions of 
cardinal Paparon at the council of Kells in the 
year 1 152. 

But the king had another view in calling the 
UtAm of the nation together, he wifhed to obtain 
the moft iblemn and formal recognition of his title, 
to his newly acauired dominion of the whole 
kingdom. In which expectation he was not alto- 

Ehcr gratified, -nor altogether difappointed. For 
deric the monarch ftiH ftood out, rejcfting the 
^dpofals of thofe comnrifGoners whom Henry fent 
to perfuade him to Surrender, and declaring his 
tefi3lation not to yield up his tick to the imperial 
ctown of Ireland : neither did O'Nial the potent 
dvaaft of Ulfter, fubmit upon this occafion. But 
all the other great chieftains of Leinfter, Munfter 
and Connaught, did homage and fwore fealty to him 
at their liege fovereiqn, and lord paramount. The 
bifliops too, acknowledged him as the fovercign 
lord of the whale ifland, and gave him inftruments 
pf their fubmiflion, with their feals appendant. 
Gdafius, the primate, alone was abfent ; aiid he 
pleaded old age for abfenting himfelf, though he 
probably, had other motives. He was not the 
pope's legate. 

The principal ordinance of this aflembly was a 
conformity of worfliip with the church of England, 
viiich was then in uniformity with that of Rome. 

The 
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The clergy upon ihis occafion, if the Archdeacon of 
St. David's has truly repr^fented them, exprefled 
their promptitude to conform in the mod obfequiou^ 
firain of fervile aduhdon. Dignum enim ^ jiifiifi* 
tnum^ &c. ^' It is mod jud and meet that as Irtf- 
^^ land hath providentially received a Lord and Kiiig 
*^ from England fo ihe may receive from Englaod 
** alio abetter form of living. For to this maeaificcjit 
^^ prince are both the church and realm of Ireland 
^' indebted for whatever benefits of peace axid ia» 
^^ creafe of religion they have hitherto obtained. 
^* Since, for ages before his coming among U8, t 
^^ multitude of various evils had rooted themfelvM 
^^ and ovcrfprcad the land ; which by his pQWer 
and favour are already extirpated." 

But the liberal grants which Henry made to tbc 
Church on this occafion, his exempting, the p^&fll 
of the clergy from criminal jurildidion in the civil 
courts, and their lands from all fecular exaSiioob 
were fuch boons as demanded no fmall returQ. of 

fratitude. And doubtlefs, Henry was not witboit 
opes that his favour to the hierarchy, and deigy 
at large, would have this efFed. He expe^ed that 
it would enfure their co-operation with the Pope, 
and by attaching them to his own intered he.rdied 
on their influence with the people, to reconcile them 
to a foreign yoke. 

The other ordinances of this council were of too 
trivial a nature to anfwer thofe purpofes which 
Adrian and Alexander pointed out, viz. ibi 
enlarging ihe herders of the Churchy and removing ig* 
norancc and depravity ; for they only forbid mar* 
riagcs within the prohibited degrees, diredfced that 
baptifm fliould be publickly adminidcred, that effeda 
fhould be bequeathed, by will, in certain proportions, 
and that all corpfes fnould be decently buried in 
hallowed ground. 

But inadequate as thofe ordinances then were» to 
work a thorough reformation in the manners, morals 
or religion of the people, the folemn formality, in 

which 
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irfiich they were enaded^ has proved fufGcient to 
eftabliih papal fupremacy fo firmly in Ireland, that 
no change of drcumftances^ which have operated 
ia other countries, no pains or penalties, no wars 
or forfeitures, fo incident to this, have been yet 
much able to ihake it. Whether it be, that, prof^ 
perity liaving been in all ages unknown to the Irifh, 
adrerifity was not to them a punifliment ; or whether 
it .^e^ that the miftaken policy of the Englifli go« 
wmmem has, for the laft two hundred years, un- 
bmppily confpired with the artful policy of the Hierar* 
chy to keep the laity in ignorance ; I fay, whether it 
be from tbeie or other caufes combined, the h& is 
certain, that the bulk of this nation has difcovered 
none of that levity and ficklenefs, in their attachmMt 
to R foreign jurifdi£lion, which in all other refpefts 
is imputed to them. And the fucceifors of Henry 
Plantagenet have frequently found to their cod, that 
^ifig great Prince was more fuccefsful in conforming 
the ecclefiaftical polity of Ireland to that of Rome, 
dnn in forming its civil polity upon the model of 
England. 

Nay, Henry himfelf had not completed his hafty 
arrangements in Ireland, before he was made to fee 
the fi;^ly of his overflvained obfequioufnefs to the fu- 
premacy of Rome ; and he was, by woeful expe- 
ricnce, foon made to feel, that whilft he was ag- 
grandizing a foreign jurifdiftion, he was only pre- 
paring a rod to chaflife himfelf and humiliate his 
crown. 

Hie murder of Becket was recent : That ungrate- 
iitl prelate owed all his advancement to the favour of 
his fbvereign; yet no fooner was he inverted with 
the primacy of England, than he turned all its in- 
fluence againft the hand that raifed him, and la- 
boured to fet the dominion of the hierarchy above the 
royal prerogative, to the degradation of the Church 
<^£h^and and a furrender of its liberties. Certain 
xsdtk expreilions, which fell from the king, were faid 

to 
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to be the caufe of the Primate's death. For whidi 
he was enjoined penance. 

And now behold the firft-fruits of his rolemn re- 
cognition of the Pope's fupremacy in accepting the 
dominion of Ireland as a gift. No fooner had he 
croiTed ihe channel, than he made a parade of lui 
penitence for the death of Becket. He walked: oB 
foot to the cathedral of St. David's, and there per- 
formed all thofe a£ls of auflere devotion, which real 
fuperftition or mock religion could devife, as atone- 
ments for the (hare he had in fiiedding the blood of 
St. Thomas, that devoted martyr to papal power. 

This, however, did not fuffice. His preffing €»• 
gencies in Normandy had carried him, prematurely, 
from Ireland. But two Cardinals had been \oBf^ 
waiting his return to claim fatisfa&ion for that mar* 
der, which he was fuppofed to have inftigated. Aa 
interdid would have terrified all his fubjefb, afld 
withdrawn the allegiance of mod of them, both in 
Normandy and England ; and thus have difconceR- 
ed all his fchemes of ambition. Unable to wilb- 
(land the lightning of ecclefiaflical thunders, now 
ready to burft upon him, from the dark and trOQ- 
bled clouds of credulity and ignorance, he had no 
alternative but to bow his neck in obedience to die 
commands of the Cardinals, and prodrate himfdf, 
in all humility, before the footftool of the fov^dgn 
throne of fuperftition. 

He was obliged to confent to every requtfition. 
After taking an oath, in the prefence of the Lega«' 
tine Cardinals, that he had neither ordered nor de- 
vifed the death of Becket ; he engages to give, in the 
courfe of a twelvemonth, fo much money as the 
Knights Templars fhould deem fufEcient, to main- 
tain two hundred knights for the defence of the ho- 
ly land ; and that after Chriftmas he would take 
the crofs himfelf for three years, and go in perlbn 
to Paleftine : — ^That he fhould neither hinder him- 
felf, nor fufier others to hinder, appeals from being 

made 
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made bona fide in ecclefiaftical cafes to the Roman 
Pontiff, fo that they may be tried and determined by 
his judgment: — ^Tbat he ihouid abfolutely give up 
diofe conftitutions of Clarendon which had beeii in« 
troduced by him in favour of the ecclefiaftics of his 
own kingdom : — And laftly, that all forfeitures on 
the fcore of Becket (hould be reftored. 

Siidi were the conditions of Henry's abfolution $ 
and better conditions, fays lord Lyttelton, they ap« 
pear to have been, all circumftances confidered, 
than fae had reafon to exped. But, be this as it 
may, certain it is, that Henry's affairs at this time 
had a very gloomy afpeft, and even after his fucceffes 
. in France, the flames of civil war, which had been 
firft kindled there, began to break out in England* 
Thit confideration alone leaves little time to hefitate, 
Hrhether odious hypocrify or contemptible fuperilt- 
tion determined Henry to debafe, at once, rdigion 
ted majefly^ by the ignominious method of atone- 
inent, to which he voluntarily yielded on bis landing 
JB England. 

The pope had, by bull, declared Becket a faint 
«ld a martyr, and appointed an anniverfary fedival 
to be kept on the day of his death. The whole 
tealm was now filled with the fame of the mira- 
cles performed at his tomb, and it was the fafhion 
to believe, that being applied to by the prayers of 
the faithful, he would intercede with God for the 
clergy and people of England. Henry, therefore, 
to conciliate the affedions of his fubjedts, many of 
vhom were now in arms againft him, thought it 
expedient to vifit the (hrine of this new-created 
&int, whom his parti fans had difpatched. And 
now behold, in this mighty monarch of a very ex- 
tenfive empire, the mod degraded image or roy- 
alty, the mod humiliating fpedacle of the imbeci- 
lity of human nature. As foon as he came within 
jfight of the tov/er of Canterbury cathedral, at the 

didance 
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diftance of three milesy be defcended* from hn 
&orfe, and walked thither barefoot, over a rood, 
full of rough and (harp (tones, which fo wounded 
his feet that, in many places, they were ftained with 
his blood. 

When he got to the tomb, which was then in 
the crypt of the church,. he threw himfelf pro(kra£s 
before it, and remained for (bme time in fenrent 
prayer ; during which, by his orders, the biibop of 
London, in his name, declared to the people, 
^ that he had neither commanded nor advifiDd, nor 
^ by artifice contrived the death of Becket; kr the 
^^ truth of which he appealed, in the moft foiemii 
^ manner, to the teftimony of God: But as the 
^* murderers of that prelate had taken occaiioa frool 
^ his words, too incon(tderately fpoken, to colif 
^' mit this offence, he voluntarily fubmitted. himfelf 
•^ to the difcipline of the church." . 3 

After this he M^as fcourged by all the mpi^s of 
the convent, aflemble^ for that purpofe ; from every 
one of whom, and from feveral bi(hops and abbots, 
there prefent, he received three or four ftripes. (This 
fevere penance being performed, he returned to Us 
prayers before the tomb, which he continued all that 
day and all the next night, not even fuffering « 
carpet to be fpread beneath him, but kneeling on 
the hard pavement. Early in the morning he went 
round all the altars of the church, and paid his devo4 
tions to the bodies of the Saints there interred. 
Then he came back to Becket's tomb, where he 
fcaid until the hour when mafs was faid in the 
church, at which he affifted. 

During all this time, he had taken no kind oT 
food, and, except when he gave his naked body 
to be whipt, was clad in fackcloth. Before his 
departure from thence, that he might fulfil aU 
the righteoufnefs of the fee of Rome, he afligned 
a re\'cnae, of forty pounds a year,* to keep lights 

always 
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always burning in honour of Becker, around fait 
tomb. The next evemng he reached London, where 
Jiie found it neceflary to be blooded and reft ibmc 
days ♦. 

Having now traced the (leps which were taken 
to introduce Englifli domination^ Papal fupremacy, 
and the Roman ritual into Ireland, we may obfervc 
tkat Vohaire was not altogether imfounded when he 
laid diat Ireland was conquered by an Englifli Baron. 
But, if the Iriih in the tweifih century had been in any 
high d^ree removed from the infancy of fociety, fudi 
tui important revolution could not have taken place 
in the manner it did; unlefs from that fictitious 
h^iority of genius, which the lame fanciful hiftorbn 
attributes to them. -But away withfucb peevi(h,fuch 
chlidiih refledions ! Ireland has to this day caufe 
to lament that (he never felt, like other European ni^> 
dons, the Roman yoke ; for thofe polifhed conquers 
4n% would certainly have fown the feeds of civility 
in it, whatever crop it might have borne. But the 
Danes and other northern rovers, theirfelves fo ua« 
civilized, were incapable of doing this : llieir deftd* 
tory invafions, and even eflablifhed fettlements, fenr* 
ed rather to increafe and confirm that predatorjf 
life, to which the natives were before fo uicident. 

If Henry II. had made a complete redudion of. 
Ireland, be would probably have done with the 
whole kingdom as he did with the colony which he J -^ 
planted in Leinfler ; he would have communicated ^ 
to all the natives the common benefits of the Eng- 
Ufh laws and the Englifh conftitution ; as far as they v 
were then capable of receiving them. And then (can * ^'^ 
we doubt it?) both Englifh and Irlfh would have 
been long fmce, incorporated as one people, and * ' *^^ 
inftead of^ plotting and contriving mutual depreffion ( 
and mutual deflrudion, they would by this time, 

have 
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have confulted mutual aggrandifement and mutual 
happinels. 

But the diftraAions of Henry IL with the church, 
with his children, and with his continental dominie 
ons, prevented him from making any thing like a 
conque(t (whatever it may be called) of the whole 
kingdom. In the moft profperous period before the 
War of the Rofes, the Engliih fettlements never ex- 
tended to above a third of theifland; and the ftatute 
of Kilkenny, (by which the natives, before aliens, 
were not only excluded from the benefit of theEngv 
lifli law, but declared enemies) had narrowed them 
to a much fmaller compafs. 

The fon of the great Edward III. though inveft* 
ed with all the authority and power of Cnief Go-^ 
vemor, was not able to recover the eftates which he 
got in dower with his wife, the heirefs of the Earl 
of Ulfter and (>)naught. One of the O'Neals feia- 
ed that territory in Antrim, which De Courcy^ firft, 
and, afterwards, De Burgo had won from O'Heoghy, 
(fur-named Dunjleve^ i. e. of the mountaina) and 
eftaUifbed the Clan-Hugh-boy there. And in Com 
naught the two principal males of the houfe of De 
Burgo agreed to (hare that earldom between them, 
and renouncing the very name of Engliflimen, re* 
tained it under the Brehon law, the one called Mac 
William fighter and the other Mac William ot^Ai 
Ur. 

In north Munfter, the power of O'Brien, thougli 
checked, maintained his claims ; and in South Mun- 
fter, the Earl of Defmond ruled in all the barbarifin 
of the Brehon jurifdidion. In Leinfter, one of the 
Cavanaghs, of the blood of old king Dermod,*pofle£' 
ed himfelf of the county of Carlow; and O'More 
wrefted from Mortimer that territory of Leix now 
called the King and Queen's county. " Thus more 
*' than a third part of J.einrter, fays Sir John Davis, 
" became degenerate, and ftll away from the crown 

** of 
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^ of England, fo as only four (hires of the Eagliih 
*^ pale remained under obedience of the law.'* 

CambJen remarks, that ^^ till the time of Quisen 
** Elizabeth, the Englifli had very eafy wars in Ire- 
V land;" and after enumerating feveral inftances 
iprhere they had defeated huge armies of the Irifli 
with numbers vaftly inferior, he adds ^^ But 
^^ after that the Irilh were, by Perrot's command* 
^^ ment, trained daily at home and taught the ufe 
^ of their weapons, that they might be mare ready 
^.^ fervitors againft dieHebridians; and afterwards^ 
^ being bred up in the Netherlands, they had le^n- 
^^. ed the manner of fortifications, they then certain- 
^^ ly ezercifed the Englifh with a more difficult 



war/' 



This war, was that conducted by that great cap- 
tain Hugh O'Nial earl of Tir-oen ; foon after the 
conclufion of which Davies wrote his book, intitled^ 
^ A Difcoverie of the True Caufes why Ireland was 
^ never entirely fubdued, nor brought under obe* 
^ dience, to the crowne of England, until the be<^ 
?* ginning of the reign of James the Firft.** Yet 
that excellent writer was fcarce cold in his grave, 
when the mod formidable and bloody rebellion^ 
which ever raged, perhaps in any country, fpread 
itfelf .over the whole realm. ^^ From the profecu- 
•* tion of which, fays Dr. Heylin, one muft needs 
** conclude, that the IriOi want not men enough 
** for fervice, nor (kill, nor courage to attempt the 
^^ mod difficult enterprizes." 

And in like manner, (hould every difpaffionate 
and enlightened perfon fpeak of this people. For 
we fee them foon after, long before the end of the 
fame century, engaged in a war which can never be 
called a rebellion, becaufe undertaken' in behlaf of 
the King upon the throne, who (hewed himfelf as 
unworthy to reign over them, as they were prodi- 
gal of their blood in his fupport. At the Boyne, they 
were eafily defeated, becaufe they were new raifed 

troops^ 
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troops, and their daftard king ftood at a diftance 
from the fight. But mark their improvement iik 
the courfe of a year ! At Aughrim, now formed, bj 
French tadics, they difplayed the firmnefs of veterans 
and did not retreat, till St. Ruth fell ; whofe jea* 
k>ufy of the next in command had concealed the di£* 
pofuion of the field. 

Vain is it then to fay, as Voltaire and others 
have (aid, that the Irifh never fight well at home, 
though they always diftinguifhed themfelves abroad, 
especially when oppofed to the Englifh. It is repag- 
aant to all reafon to fuppofe that they would not be- 
have as well at home as as abroad, if they were equally 
inured to the habits and manoeuvres of difcipline. 
But when was this the cafe, except on the occaiion 
to which I have referred ? or perhaps at the fiege 
of Limerick, from which their brave general Sars- 
field made even the prince of Orange re! ire, and 
at length obtained fuch honourable conditions for 
his country. 

If any atonement can be made, for this amicipa* 
tion of our civil hidory, it muil be for fake c^tfaat 
conclufion which may be drawn from it, and from 
almoft the whole of this work, viz. that the Irifli 
want not talents for the arts of either peace or war, 
but that thefe talents have,at noperiod,been improved 
to that highdegreeof which they are fo fufceptiblc. 

Every page in the hiftory of"^ Ireland, whether li- 
terary, eccleliaftical, or civil, points to the executi- 
on or fome great plan for the illumination of a peo- 
ple, whofe genius, like the rude and rough TCm, 
is either unknown or defpifed ; and yet, if poliuied, 
would not only fhine but fparkle. The very sera to 
which this (ketch has been deduced, viz. the revo* 
lution brought about by Henry II. in the religkm 
and government of this c6untry, is pregnant with 
inflrudion, and affords a formidable ieifon of the 
direful effefts of that imperhtm in imherio which igno- 
rance had fet up vniverfjally in thef twelfth century, 

and 
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andof whichr thelkd vefciges are, to thisday^/ar^ 
ticularfy trwctd in this uncdtivated land. 

Having now traced thofe fteps by which the do^ 
minion of Irdand was annexed to the crown of 
England, I fhotild here conclude thefe defultory ftricr 
tunes, did I niot wifli to give a view of the ftate of 
the church, after its being affimilated to that of Eng- 
land and fubjeded to that of Rome. 

We have ieen how ineffectual the endeavours of 
the Archbifliop of Dublin proved to liberate! Bia 
country ; and v^e (hall find that his zeal remained 
unabat^ in every viciffitude of its fortune. After 
being obliged to bow to the fovereignty of the new 
Lord of Ireland, he took aa ineffedual journey into 
Ettgiand, foon after the king's return from Norman- 
dy, to lay before him the grievances of his newly - 
acquired kingdom, and to pour out the effufions 
of a heart bleeding for the unmerited miferies it en* 
dared. Aiid at the council of Lateran A. D. 1 179, 
he not only made the ftrongeft remonftrances agauiik 
tfati injuflice of the Engliih in their management of 
Ireland, but pleaded, with zeal and fuccels, in fsu 
your of the rights of his country and the immuni<» 
dflS of its church. I will never believe, that this 
great, this good man, bound himfelf by a folemn 
oath, before his obtaining the permiffion of Henry 
to attend this council, that he would not there at« 
tempt a^y thing derogatory to the king's authority: 
for, however deeply he was penetrated by a fenfc 
of duty to his country, he felt himfelf under an high- 
er obligation to truth and to his God. As it would 
add nothing to the praife of this virtuous prelate that 
he was canonized a faint by the See of Rome ; fo it 
vffiM not in the leaf): tarnifli the ludre of his charac« 
ter, to recollect that he died in baniihment, under 
the difpleafure of King Henry, whofe interefts he 
h^dopf>ofed at Lateran. 

After pulling up the weeds which grew upon, the 
grave of our noble, our virtuous, our patriot (kint 

Laurence, 
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Laurence, we pafs with melancholy to the gloomf 
ftate of the nation at this period. The Archbifliopric 
of Dublin was alreadv found to be a place of too great 
confequence to be intruded to an Iriibinan. The 
king, therefore, immediately difpatched a chaplain of 
the Pope's legate to put it under fequeftration : who, 
during the (hort time he governed the See, did ereiy 
thing he could to extend' the fupremacy of his court 
in Ireland ; and for this purpoTe he ordered all appeals 
to Rome. 

Yet we do not find that this Ecclefiaftic's attach- 
ment to a foreign jurifdidion produced any reform 
in the Irifli church. For in the year 1185, when 
John Cumyn, an Englifliman, governed the fee of 
Dublin, O'Molloy, abbot of Baltinglafs and after* 
wards biihop of Ferns, preaching before a provincial 
fynod, ^called by the Archbiihop,) againft theincon^ 
tinence of the clergy, layed the rault upon the 
Englifh and Wel(h, whofe example, he aflerted, had 
vitiated their brethren of Ireland. Giraldus Cambren^ 
fis, who was prefent, made a (harp reply to the 
preacher, after the fermon was ended ; whereupon a 
bitter conteft arofe between him and the abbot. 
From all which a moderate man may conclude, that 
• there were faults on both fides. 
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LETTERS 



TO AND PROM 

JERWEUS, Colonel VALLANCEY, Mr. BURKE, 
OTHO, VERITAS, ^c. 

FN tlie introdu^on to the foregoing work it was 
obferved (pag. ^.) that during the courfe of its 
firft publication m a periodical paper, under t}ie 
fignatureof Ierneus, the gentlemen, who had been 
aSbciates of Cobnel Vallancey, in writing the CoU 
UfUmea de rjebus Hibemkis^ departed from him, and 
publilbed in the fame paper a long feries of letters 
addrefled to Ierneus ; and that a friend of the 
CcdonePs had taken up the pen in hi$ defence, which 
lie feemed to reft upon a letter froni the author of 
tbefubtime and beautifuL All which, that the read- 
er may be the better enabled to underftand, it may 
not be amife to premife— — 

TTiat early in the year 1786, Colonel Vallancey 
publiflied a volume of near fix hundred pages 
8vo. indtled^ Vindication of the ancient hijiorj of Ire^ 
ifndi in the 2d page of which, after reprpbatingthe 
tr^mflation of Keating, is the following paragraph: 

S . '' Hefe 
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'^' Thefe blunders gave room to a modem author 
" (the writer of the Southern Tour in Ireland) to 
^' obferve, that the Irifh hiftorians jumped from the 
^' Baltic to the Nile, and from the Nile to theBaItic» 
^^ as eafj as amanfteps over a gutter* Heflioiild 
^^ have learned the language of the original before 
** he had ventured to criticife/* 

In regard to this paragraph it might be fuflkient 
to remark, that I can find no paiTage in the Sataben 
Tour^ as it is here called, which has the mod diftant 
allufion to the aiTertion it contains. Not that. I 
hold myfelf refponfible for the fentiments or Ofnai- 
ons of the author ; not even for the praifes, by him 
laviihed, on the learned Colonel Vallancey. The ano* 
nymous writer of that work publicly retraced foiae 
of its errors, and. would, I am perfuaded, feel no 
reluAance to retrad others, which more plentifi(l 
reading and more mature refleflion may have M^ 
covered. But, as it may be urged that fome odier 
work of that writer may have given occafion to die 
above cited paragraph, let us fee how that matter 
(lands. 

In the year 1784 I put into the ColoneKs hafld 
two or three Sedions of what I called an atialjfii 4f 
ibe antiquity of Ireland^ neither publiflied nor intena- 
ed to be publi(hed in that form, but only meant as 
the foundation for a preliminary elfay to that bykn 
of the revolutions of Ireland to which I have alluci- 
cd above (pag. i.)in which there is the following 
paflTage: " Let thofe who carupartake of pleqfure 
'* from the glory of the Gadelians ; bitt vw fbaU 
" not follow them in their travels from Egypt to 
" Crete, from Crete to Scythia, from Scythia to 
" Gothland, from Gothland to Spain, from Spain 
" back to Scythia, from Scythia to Egypt, from 
*' Egypt to Thrace, from Thrace to Gothland, from 
" Gothlaiul to Spain, and from Spain to Ireland.'' 
Such is the paflage, confiding principally of a citatip 
on from Keating, fet down verbatim^ which is fo 

corredly 
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corredly quoted in the elegant Vimtication of the 
hiftory rf Ireland \ written, it is faid, in anfwer to 
the above-mentioned Analysis, by way of antici- 
pation. 

When the Colonel fays xiizx. I Jhould have learned 
the language rftbe original before I had ventured to 
criticifej I fuppofe he means before I had ventured 
to cntidfe the original, i. e. the Iri(h i. e. the moft 
pure, pafpicuous, and comprehenfive dialeft of the 
Celtic : for fure he cannot mean that I (hould leani 
irifij before I venture to criticife the EnTliJh ; as I 
Ibould then be precluded from a criticsu difplay of 
that elegance, purity, and correftnefs of diflion 
which fo eminently diftinguifh the Colle£lanea de rebus 
Hibemicisy and which may befeen in almoft every pa* 
•ngraph, particularly in that very one which is focan- 
. didly imputed to the writer of the Southern Tour. If^ 
-by the Irifli language, I could be cured of my native 
propenfity to blundering, I ihould not yet think it too 
late to learn it, though my Reachable difpofition for 
words is nearly over ; but I have known writers, 
and thofe voluminous ones too, who have fo ftudied 
thtt paragon of fpeeches, that they feem to have 
.forgot the Englijhj their mother tongue, and not 
only write but think ail in the Irijb idiom. 
/ Hbwever, without further preamble, we fhall here 
give the letters, above announced, or extrafts from 
them* 
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Fi?r the Dublin Chroniclh. 



re; I E k N E U S. 



Si r. 



YOUR ingenious and learned (ketch of tfecc- 
clenaftical and literary Hidory of Ireland, \M 
roufed the attemion of every lover of its genuie 
andquitteS) who has long "wifhed to fee fulqeds, in- 
volving our national honour, placed on a ibUd ad 
iodifputable bafis. 

Irifli antiquities have been, for centuries, aot 00^ 
held in contempt by every nation of Europe* bot^ 
unfortunately, our underftanding has, at liie fine 
time, been degraded in the eyes of foreigners, for ift 
eafy credulity, and an implicit adoption of incre- 
dible fictions. Nor can it be denied, that tmr ]»• 
tinacity, in (till clinging to our mythological tales, 
gives ftrong indications of the want of avilization, 
and of the little progrefs criticifm and found learning 
have made among us. 

It was referved for you, Sir, to redeem our in- 
jured reputation, and to fhow, that there is one 
Hibernian whofe mind is as fuperior to the general 
delufion, as his talents and erudition are fuperior to 
the antiquarian fcriblers of the prefent day. From 
the latent treafures of our antient lore, you have 
ttkited much curious and valuable mauer, and 
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thereby inconteftibly evinced^ that Iri(h antiauities, 
judicioufly feleded, are by no means a barren 
fubjeft, but teeming with rich and ufeful infor* 
mation. 

Tour excdient (ketch has, moreover, appeared at 
the moment when mod wanted ; when the various 
lucubrations of certain writers are daily fubverting 
the foundations of our hiftory and literature, and 
erefting on their ruins a fantauic edifice of etymolo- 
gical fcraps. 

Fafcinated by the wild fyftems of Bochart, Sam« 
mes and Stukely, and endeavouring to rival the ab- 
iurd whimfies of Pezron, Bryant and Gebelin, one 
author has certainly formed fuch a tiflue of Hiberno- 
Oriental adventures as never before appeared upon 
paper ; nor would Locke, was he now living, believe 
mch a ftrange perverfion of ideas could exift in the 
human pericranium. 

Thus Qilian, whofe hiftory you have admirably 
difembarrafled, Col. Vallancey, in his 1 2th Collec- 
tanea^ makes a forcerer, and the father of diviners ; 
and this for no other reafon but becaufe Afa^ in 
CSialdee, fignifies an old man, or a wifeman. What 
a pity is it, that wifdom is not infeftious ! How 
many then might preferve the credit of their under* 
Handing, and their iludies ! Horace has long (ince 
told us : 



^Sapientia prima 



Stultitia carujfe.^ 

Again, to difplay our author's acquaintance with 
oriental lexicons and vocabularies, is the defcription 
of the Temorian Court, brought forward in the laft- 
cited ColleAanea ; for he enters into no detail of 
our architefture, which he formerly made true Etruf- 
can, but relinquiflies the notion in his Vindication, 
jwjje 462. He thinks it infinitely more honourable 
to tell us, from Richardfon's Arabic Dictionary, that 

Taamur 
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Taamur is a tower, and Tekht, a boufe, with fuch 
a number of crude and imperfed; refemblances of 
Celtic and Eaftern words, as would induce us to 
think he was jefting, had he not given, in many nu- 
merous publications, fuch lamentable proofs of his 
being in earned. He might have kn6wn, from a 
curfory infpedion of the place, or of the Wftory of 
the country, (of whofe antient language he affeds 
to be fole arbiter) that neither palace, caftle, nor 
dwelling houfe, of lime and ftone, was erected, 
either at Tara, or any other part of the kingdom, 
for federal centuries aiter the date of that fantaftical 
palace formed or cmftruRed on three towers ; and 
whofe eating parlour furpafled comprehenfion^ till 
the art of the engraver gave it a plate and exiftence. 
But the face of nature, and the poifibility of things, 
muft yield to bardic tales, fifUtious authorities, atid 
oriental etymologies. 

Perfuadere cupit, credat Judsus appella. 

Apropos of Judsus appella ! How laughable fi^ 
ever it may appear, our author perfuadedHEiDBCK> 
a Jewifli Rabbi, that an officer's common gorget, 
made about a century ago, was exaftly the uune as 
the High Prieft's Urim and Thummim. In my 
next, I fhall fend you more of the literary vagarks 
of this author. 

I am yours, &c. 

O T H O. 



For 
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c)A(r y /ft^^.l Q^// 
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T9r the Dublin Chronicle. 
To I E R N E U S. 






Sir, 

IN fcrutinizing political meafures or literary ftu- 
dies, politenefs and decorum forbid perfonali- 
ties: you have conducted a long and interefting 
enquiry with the moft perfeft refpeft to individu- 
als: nor Ihall I be lefs attentive, in the remarks 
I ihall fubmit to you, to imitate fo excellent an 
example. 

From the happy progrefs of literature in this ifle, 
the time cannot be far diftant, when the fables of 
Keating, and the orientalizations (pardon the word) 
of the publifher of the Colledanea mud fmk into 
everlafting oblivion ; and be fucceeded by a rational 
and clear fyftem of Iri(h hiftory and antiquities: 
the many hghts flung on thefe, in your elegant 
(ketch, are no bad omens of this pleafmg event. 

In a late paper you have juftly obferved, that the 
moft lingular ana (Iriking remnant of antiquity 
amcmg us, is the Round Tower. A gentleman, 
who, It feems, formerly produced fome pieces in the 
Cottedanea de rebus Hibenucis^ among others, at- 
tempted an inveftigation of the origin and ufe of 
thefe towers : But the publiflier was refolved to give 
them a thorough elucidation, not Co much on ac- 
count of the curiolity of the fubje£b, as thereby to 

exhibit 
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exhibit an amazing knowledge of oriental lexicogra* 
phers ; and to demonftrate how exadly Eqftem and 
Irijh hiftory coincided. 

Accordingly, in his- loth number, he infinuatet 
that Nemedius the Scythian brought a Druid with him 
into this ifland ; who taught the inhabitants the ufe 
of fire, and the conftrudion of thefe towers. In 
the 1 2th number, th^ publiflier (Afs: AfricMH fea* 
champions were their founders ; who drove the Ne- 
medians out of Ireland, and built the round tower 
of Torinis in ^n ifland on the coalt of Don^zal. 
Here the laft aiTertion contradicts what was before 
fuggefted ; and Irifli hidory is appealed to as the 
authority of the one and the other. However this 
is but a trifle to what follows. 

!n page 4^^ of thiis numbei-, tt^6 are informdL 
thefe towers got thdt hktat iroiA Ihdr ^gute ; aim 
thlt they w^re made rdutid iil allufioh to iacftd 
Citrulaf daAte^ : th^t the Ifiih druids obferved ^ 
revolutions bf the yeif, fe^Vals, &c. by ^aadAg 
round thefe t-ound tot^^fs. All this information de- 
pends on the Syriac word Cbehal^ a circuit. AjaS, 
left any twittering I\Val!ow fhouTd reprobate the fie- 
quency and Vohtifity of fiich holy falutations. Ex- 
odus and the Pfalms are alledged tor patterns of (udi 
among the Jews. 

By the time our author has advanced, five or 
fix pages, he totally forgets what he before fiud^ 
and fetioufly tells us — ** it is rather more than con- 
" jefture, that our Itith round towers were build- 
^^ ings from whence the approaching feftivals were 
«* announced/^ 

In his vindication of the ancient hiftory of Ire- 
land, which more properly might be called its per- 
verfion, the Med^s ate mkde the firft that cohfti* 
tuted round towers t fo he exprefles it. And m 
page 469, they are temples of the Perfian Mofgi^ 
and they were called clog or cluke^ from cJuicam to 
^emble. 

After 
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After this review of a fmgle topic of Iriih antiqui- 
ties, we may fay of the reft ex pede^ Herculem^ 

and without difficulty anticipate the information to 
be expected from the Collectanea. 

When I contraft this work, compofed of the 
eibberifh of Babel, and briftled over with exotic 
forms of letters, with your judicious and learned 
performtdc^, I feel for the honour of Ireland.: 
nor can I difcover more effedlual means of render- 
ing her contemptible in the eyes of the ignorant, 
as well as learned, than a cbHtinuation of the CoU 
leilaneay and the miferable farrago of which it is 
made up. 

Is it any wonder our author (hould complain 
ditt his labours are fluted, ted Iboukl a(k — -^ 
J^ii iegit bac? nemo^ bercuk nem$^ vei duo v§l 
Mnm. Or that but loo copies or a few more, 
ire fold of each nomben It is not the want of 
CtttioBty^ as be fupf^ofts^ that is the taufis of 
tiib iKgled, but the abfurd attempt to excite and 
gtatify it. Let them follow you, with many emi- 
nent French and Engliih antiquaries, in feledtion 
tad iiloftratian, and an ample fale will gratify 
\m mbitioo, and other widies, and perhaps ez^ 
toit, u icQgth, his thanks to 

Tours, &c. 

O T H O. 



For 



i 
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'/?/. Far the Dublin Chronicle* 
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VERITAS'! 5/A Letar to lERNEUS- 

Si e, 

IN O W proceed to the loth Number of die 
Colledanea, in which the author^ in the pre- 
£ice, endeavours to derive the ancient inhabitants 
of Ireland from the Eaft, and in particuhr from the 
wilds of TartMry ; for which s^ertions he quotes 
from page 6th to nth, Mr. Richardfon's FerGc 
and Arabic Didionary, and then collates the 
Iriih with the P^^ and Arabic languages, which 
have not the leaft refemblance to ue brijb^ and 
a number of Irilh words have received figni& 
cations which they evidently never had among the 
natives. 

The author then proceeds, from the 71ft to the 
1 26th page of this Number, to give a tranflation of 
feveral articles relative to the ancient Brehon-laws, 
from a fragment in Trinity-College. Here I am 
extremely happy to aflert, that the author has done 
confiderable fervice to the antiquities of Ireland, 
and credit to himfelf. And if he had continued 
thus to give the public faithful tranflations of fuch 
Iriih MSS. that relate to the hiftory, laws and anti- 
quities of the kingdom, inftead of thofe abfurd and 
fanciful fyftems, with which his works abound, he 
would have deferved much! refped from his country. 

The 
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The Brehon-laws, however, given in this number, 
are not very ancient : their language cannot be older 
than the 14th century. 

In page 193, the author gives a (bort differ tadon 
on the Round Towers of Ireland, from fome build- 
ings of that kind lately difcovered at Bulgariy by 
fome French gentlemen on their travels. The 
author, in feveral parts of his writings, has derived 
the origin of the Round Towers found in Ireland, 
from . the Pbtenicians^ Carthaginians^ Perfians and 
Scyibiansj and afferts, they were Pyratbias or Fire- 
Temples, and obfervatories of the Druids^ in fup- 
port of which hypothefis, he has brought feveral 
inconclufive evidences in No. 12, p. 492 and 
5x3. — ^But the Round Tower of Bulgaria muft have 
been a Pyratbia; for he fays. No. 10, p. 195, ** It 
•* is to bie obferved, the name given to thefe Towers 
" hmi/gir or mid/gir^ a word I irzniiztt Jire-circle 
** orjire'tower.*^ The learned antiquary may, if he 
pleafes, tranflate it fb, though it has no fuch (igni- 
fication in any language I have read. Mi/gir^ Midf- 
gir arid Ma/giad m Arabic, and Mi/gab^ in He- 
brew, fignify a caftle, fortrefs or place of worfliip, 
and Gadal Mi/gab is the tower of the caftle or 
foftreft. And the authors, who defcribe that at Bul- 
gari, fay, that it is furrounded by a wall, which 
appears to have been a fortrefs. This tower and 
others of the fame kind, found in thofe countries, 
are the watch or fignal towers of the Arabs or 
Saracens to their callles, as the learned antiquary 
might have fuppofed, by the modern Arabic in* 
icnjption in the infide of that of Bulgari. On the 
fetuement of thofe people in the fouth and weft of 
Europe, they conftantly ufed fuch buildings to their 
caftles, and one was afhially built by the Spaniards 
as a Signal Tower to their fortrefs of the Mora 
near Havannah in the lile of Cuba, which was 

beat down by the Englifli Artillery in 1762. 

The 
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Tbe Chriftian clergy ufed them during the mid- 
dle ageSy for watch-towers and belfries to'dieir 
places of worfhip^ for which purpofe diey were in- 
troduced into Ireland by thofe monks who fettled 
in this country^ as their general Irifh name Chgbad 
impcMts. 

I now enter on the review^ of as extraordinary 
a work, as ever proceeded from the pen of man ; xm 
preface of the 12th number of the Colleffanea de re^ 
hus HihermcU. What the author intends, by this 
heterogenous and defultory compofition, is difficult 
todifcover. Ridiculous etymologies, abfurd fanci- 
ful pofitions, pofitive aflertions, inftead of argument, 
abound almo(t in every page; to corfed them all, 
would require volumes, I (hall only therefore re« 
mark fome of the mod confpicuous. 

llie author, in the former part of his works, hav- 
ing brought the ancient inhabitants of Ireland from 
^pairij Pbanice and Carthage^ now endeavours to 
fhew, that they were the defendants of the ancient 
Scythst or Ttlafp^ and what he before denominated 
Hiherno-Celtic and Bearla-Phent^ he now calls Pe^ 
la/gian Iri/h. Hence proceeding to page die 15A 
through legions of ufelefs etymologies from the ori- 
ental tongues, the author brings Diodorus to prove, 
that Phoenius, mentioned in the Irifli Romances and 
traditions, was a Fear Saidb or Sidonian man ; for 
the Irifli word Saidh^ which the author, in a num- 
ber of places, has aflerted to fignify wifdtmij is here 
made Sidon in Paleftine. Such charlatannety in 
antiquities is really curious. 

In page 42, Berofus is quoted, to corroborate bi« 
affertions concerning the Petafgi. It is certainly 
proper to quote fabulous writers infupport of £anci- 
ful iyftems ; true hiftory would difgrace them, and 
they would difgrace true hiftory. 

In page 64 and 65, mention is made of the 
Tuatb Dadanan of Irdaud, and the Dodonian oracle 

in 
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Sa Greece, whidi the author, in fubfequent page^, 
endeavours to prove, was founded by Irifh men or 
Jrijb Druids; whofe anceftors, being defcended from 
the Pelaigi, in wfaofe country the l3odonian Oracle 
was, frequently vifited their mother country. And 
in page 103 quotes the Irifli hiftory, to prove, that 
tfaefe Dadansrmai^ or Irifh Druids, aififted the Athe- 
nians againft the Aflyrians ; but the latter being de- 
feated, the Hibernian magicians, being afraul of 
the Aflyrians, on account of their magick, failed 
bad: to Ireland. During their refidence however 
in Greece, they taught the inhabitants moft of dbofe 
fables which the old Greek poets mention, which 
fibles origina^d in Ireland. In proof of which 
tke judicious antiquary produces an ancient Iriih 
poem, beginning with 
Tuatia Dadananna fead /mm. Ait abbfuarodar 

foghluim^ fc?r.% 
teferring to the original Irifli and Gobnel Vallan- 
cey's traoiilation to page 106, No. 12, I fhall only 
liere give the literal tranilation, as near as the bo* 
guage will admit. 

^^ The purport of the Tuatha Da Danan, was in 
" fearch of wifdom.— They made clear in flowing 
** vcrfe, the myfteries accordfaig to juft rule.— From 
^ Fionn the holy prophets to Inn came the fons of 
^ poets, fons of fong.—Whofe fons Both and Cla- 
^* nor of Bothnian race, each under the diredion 
^ of wife pilots, true champions, manifeft wor- 
<« thies of great power, after much toil, after dangers 
^^ great, gently Hauled into Locb'lun.^^^Four cities of 
^ great note, received the troop into their acquaint- 
** ance, inviting them to fellowlhip, on their wif« 
^ doDi, being men of fcience. — Fatias,and tl|e hand- 
*^ fame Gorias, Finia6,and Murias of great valour, 
«« which boaAed much of warlike deeds, were the 
^^ names of thefe great cities. — ^Morfios and the no- 
^' |]ik£arus, Ahrasandthe true ei)lightenedSemias, of 
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^ the houfehold of king Garman, were the names of 
^ thofe enlightened nobles. Morfios the bard ofno^ 
** ble Falias, Earus of Gorias the chief diviner, 
^* Semeas the Ie6lurer of Murias remained, Abhras 
'^ chief bard of Finias. Four gifts to them belong-^ 
^ ed, rewards to them' the Tuatha Da Danans : A 
^^ fword, a (lone, a cup, a (hield. The fpear of war 
<^ to noble champions, Lia*faii to Falia appertain- 
•« ed, diviner of Erin's King's. The fword on whicll 
*^ they fware in hand, to excellent Gorias belonged. 
^ Finias extended like the marine wave, produced 
^ the never-failing fpear. At Murias far extended 
*^ plain, the great fbield that poets fons obtained." 

I cannot think where the learned antiquary difco- 
vered Greece and Bceotia in this poem, nor has it any 
relation to Irifh conjurors, going in fearch of Dhiidifm 
from Ireland or Greece to eftablilh academies in 
Etruria, as the author would make out. It is faid 
to have been compofed by Torne Eigis, chief bard to 
the O'Nials, in the loth century, though neither the 
language nor verfification, evinces it older than the 
13th century. But by whom or iawhat period com- 
pofed, it evidently relates to the Danes eftablifhing 
bardic academies m Ireland, who are faid to have 
come from Ftohn- or Norway to Fail or Ims Fail or 
Ireland. Some bard of the O'Nial family moft pro- 
bably compofed it, in honour of their chief; the 
O'Nials always endeavouring to derive their defcent 
from the northern people, and we find fome of them 
fealed in Ireland in the tenth century from the Ice* 
landic annals. However the fubjed doth not feem 
to have originally belonged to Ireland, but to the 
Scaldic academies eftabliflied in Shania and Sweden 
by Garman or Gurmo King of Denmark in the 8di 
century. A Scaldic poem on this fubjed is ftiU in 
being in Norway and Iceland, beginning with 

Anileer 
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Anfteer londum for undann 
Alvaldur fa er gaf fcaldum^ 
Hann feck gagn at quime 
Guntror da Hoy mergum 
Slydur tungur let flingra, &c 

^ From the eafterh lands by the Danes^ that noble 
•^ art the gift of Scalds, to point out the way to 
^ wifdom, the learning of the marine race, in flow« 
«• ing vcrfe, &c." 

(^ this the Iriih, is nearly a literal tranflation: 
Indeed moft of the Iriih poems and romances rehu 
five to the Milefians, Tuatha Danan, &c. which die 
hiftorians and antiquaries of the latter periods have 
made the bafis of the ancient Irifli hiftory, are taken 
from Scaldic poems, refpeding the voyages and 
tranfa&ions of the Danes and Norwegian rovers, 
on the coafts of Barbary, Spain, France, Britain 
and Ireland, from the beginning of the 8th to the 
dofeofthe loth century. And however extraordi- 
nary it may appear, it is a certain truth, that there 
u at prefent remaining no Irifh poem, from the lan- 
gui^e and verfification of which, we can imagine 
tOM older than the 13th or 14th centuries, nor 
any tranfadion recorded in them prior to the eighth. 

Even the Welfh, notwithftanding their anceftors 
remained fo long under the Roman government, 
have no poems or traditions relative to that period. 
The hiftorical tranfadions mentioned by their oldeft 
poet Taliefinj relate to the wars between the Britons 
and Saxons. From which circumftances we muft 
acknowledge, that the traniadions of ancient IriOi 
hiftory, not only before, but feveral years after, the 
eftabhfliment of Chriftianity in this iiland, except 
what are contained in the imperfed chronicles of 
the monks, and fcraps from foreign writers, are 
totally buried in oblivion. 

But Colonel Vallancey, by making the Tuatha 
Danann conjurors, and j^oth Boeotia, hag purchafed 
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an exceeding fine hobby horfe, on which he mounts 
and trots off^ in fearch of new adventures, and 
fortune foon fumiibed him with a remarkable one ; 
for in page no, the Scythian ambalTador Aborts 
fent to the Greeks, as mentioned by Didorius Heme* 
merius^ is difcovered to be an Irifhman, and the 
▼ery Ahbras^ Jile Jionn of Finias, fent from Ireland, 
to Greece on a meiTag^. However, Herodotus, L. 
3. 104, iays Ham de fahula Aborts^ qui fertur ep 
Hjperboreus^ nihit dico. But the father of hiftory, 
pernaps was not acquainted with the Irifh Druids. 

One adventure generally leads to another; our 
learned antiquary has no fooner made the difoovery, 
that the Iriih Druids correfpood with and inftnift 
the anciem Greeks, than he finds they received thdr 
rdigion from Perfia and the do£trine of Z^roa/hreif 
and on that account correds Keating^ in p. 90, by 
aiTerting that Keating ftuck in Greece^ inftead of Pir- 
^, 1 ne early part of Keating's hiftory is eotirelf 
compiled from Irifh romances, compofed from tba 
1 2th to the 14th centuries, in which the authors, oi 
they became acquainted with general hiftory, imroo 
duced into their (lories, the tranfaflions of different 
nations and periods, in order to give their relati- 
ons the greater aj^arance of truth. Whatever 
attempts of this nature might have been made during 
the dawn of fcience, it is very extraordinary that 
any perfbn in this enlightened age, fhould ever tbmk 
of fech impofi tions • 

VERITAS. 
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For the Dvuliv ChroNjcle.^ 



Sxtra^s from VERITAS'/ ^d Letter f 
I E R N E U S. 






IN F^ge 19 of pre&ce to No. 12, the author fays, 
dot the Pbcenicians mud have been in Ireland, 
fay reafooi that Pbiinne^ Pbanaidbe^ ftanne and A/wff, 
fignifying inlrifh, warriors, were names given by the 
aotcieat writers to the old Irifh troops. However, 
fearful that this will not give fufficient ftrength 
to the argument, he aflerts,' p. 7, 15 and 20, raat 
the Pelafn, Hebrews and Phoenicians were of the 
fiune origin, and confequently all the ancient inha- 
bitants of Europe, Egypt anci Paleftine were Phoe« 
nicians ; an exceeding eafy method of fupporthig any 
fyftem: and as a proof of the afiertion, produces in 
page ao, the Irifh words PAaoirhbUagan or Paoin'' 
kUahan or pleafganj which, he fays, fignify heroes, 
and conquerors, and comprehends all the derivati* 
ens given to the Pelafgi, by the authors of the 
Univerfal Hidory. Phaoin or Paoin certainly fignifies 
a warrior or foldier in Irifh, and bkagan or bleafgan 
a weapon, a club, and is the root of the modem 
Englim bludgeon; it al(b fignifies vidory, as the 
anaent warriors originally fought or conquered with 
clubs ; whence Pbaohubleagan or Paoin-bUa/gan fig- 
Bifiet literally the Warrhr's Clubj or Vvarrior^s 
vUhry^ figuratively conquerors, and has not the 
leaft relation to any particular people upon earth, 
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In a note to page 36 and 70, ^^ The ancient Iri(b 
*^ Seanchas fay, that Gan, Geanan, Conuing and 
** Faovar, were African Generals, who drove the 
^' Nemedians out of Ireland.. That they firft fettled 
*' at Toirinhy which was called Tor Conuing or the 
*' tower of Conuing, from the tower he built here^ 
^' this is the firft round tower mentioned in Iriih 
" hiftory.'* I cannot imagine how the learned anti- 
quary finds here, either Phoenicians or round Towcn. 
Tor^ Toify TorCj Tura and Twr, do indeed (ignify in 
the Irilh and ancient Celtic Tongues a Towet ; they 
alfo fignify any round hill, or any round elevated 
fubftance, a cape or headland, any round inclofed 
place, an iiland or place furrounded by water, a 
circular dun or rath; whence* Toin/i/x is the prdcait 
jfland of Tor or Innis Tur on the weftem coaft of 
the county Donegal. Conuing has not an Irifhler* 
mination, but id evidently the fame z%'Gan^ Geaun 
which fignify a cape or promontary on the fea^r 
water, from Gan, Gean, Can, Con, a cape, whcoce 
Tor Conuing doth not fignify the Tower of Conuing 
but the promontory of the ifland of Tor, and has 
not the iVaft relation to either round Towers or 
Phoenicians, lliis ftory of the Seanchas^ evidently 
a modern fi^lion, is one among a thoufand inftan* 
ces of' the Irifh Bards and Monks perfonifyins 
iflands, capes, rivers and diftrids during the firft 
centuries of the . middle age, which our oriental 
antiquary has not attended 10. 

Of this fpecies of romance is, probably, the 
flory of the Fomoraigh Aftaic, if it doth not re- 
late to fome of the expeditions of the Danes during 
the 8th, 9th and loth centuries, who frequently 
traded to the fouth of Europe and the Mediterra^ 
nean fea. 

In a note, to page 70 of the preface. No. 1 2, the 
author fays,. ** The old name of the Giants Caufe* 
" way in the North of Ireland, is Clocb na Fomaraic^ 
'\ ox the Aoae of the Carthaginians." Surely the 
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learned Antiqu;iry cannot be ferlous, in making this 
aflertion ; Fomaraic may fignify fea commanders, but 
it alfo fignifies a giant or great pcrfon, from Fo a 
prince, mor great, rate ftrong, mighty; whence 
Fomaraic or Fomorraic fignifies the ftrong and mighty 
Prince or Giant, and Cloch na Fomaraic the Giant*s 
Stone or Caufeway ; and has no more relation to 
the Carthaginians, than to the inhabitants of China. 
—But, lays the author, page 95, the Giant's Caufe- 
way is called in Irifh Bin-guthary but Binguthaf 
does not literally fignify the Giant's Caufeway, 
but the Giant's Cape or Promonton', or rather 
the facred or admirable Promontory from Gutbar^ 
Gmar^ Goor^ a Druid, Prophet, facred or admi- 
raUe Perfon or Thing, and Birij Ben^ a Cape or 
Headland. 

But the Carthaginians mud have a fettlement in 
the Bririfh iflands ; for in page 115, fpeaking of the 
I4vy of the Lacedaemonians, the author fays, 
*^ What idea can we form of their marine in that 
'* age, about 430 years before Chrift, when com- 
^' pared with the Carthaginians, who, in the time of 
?• Ezekiel the prophet^ (590 years before Chrift) 
^ fiipplied Tyre with tin and lead from the Britifh 
•* iflands." In proof of this aflertion, we are refer- 
red to Ezekiel, c. 27 and 28. What Edition the 
learned author made ufe of, I do not know ; but 
in the Englifh tranflation of the Bible and the 
^mmon Hebrew copies, no fuch things are to be 
Found ; the chapters referred to, indeed defcribe 
[he commerce of the Tyrians with the iflands 
sf the Mediterranean, but not a word is faid of 
sither'the Carthaginians, tin, lead, or the Britifh 
ihnds. 

In No. 5. CoUe£lanea de rebus Hibernicis^ another 
sndence in fupport of this fyftem is brought from 
he words Fene^ FeinCj Feineagj Feinig^ and Fionn^ 
hough the author himfelf acknowledges in page 57, 
hat thefe words in the Irifh language fignify only 
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a Warrior^ ^rcat Pcrfon, or Giant. They rcalFr 
have the figxu&cation, not only in Iri(h, but through 
tbe different dialers of the Celtic tongue, and 
kave no relation ix^hatever either to the Phoenicians 
or Carthaginians, yet the learned antiquary iiyi, 
page 6i, ^ The huge piles of ftones, erefted froni 
^^ time immemorial, in feveral parts of Ireland^ have 
^ the generical name of Leabana na Feim ; die 
^ words plainly figmfy» the beds of the Pheni or 
*^ Carthaginians ;^ though according to* the an* 
thorns own interpretation in a few pages beiofet 
thcjr fignify only the beds or graves of the Warriors, 
their true origin ; yet every thing is made Cartha* 
ginian, not onlv the piles of ftones found in diie* 
rent parts of tbe iiland, bat the Tumulus of New 
Grange is termed a Phoenician monument, but fer 
what reafon I know not, for no fnch monuments of 
antiquity a» thofe of Ireland, are to be fiNind id 
Africa, Tunis, nor in the country where Cartings 
was fituated ; neither in Egypt or Kdeiline about 
Tyre the original feat of the E^usaictans ; but m»> 
bera are dKcovered in Britain, France, OeraMifr 
Hungary, Poland, Ruflia, and the Afiatic Tartary; 
a convincing proof that thefe ancient remnanta tf 
former times, are not the works of either the Fha* 
nicians or Carthaginians. 
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AFTER czrebillj eKaminingthe vritines of Mr. 
O'Cenor on Irifli antiquities, I find him as 
«tcqytionable on them, as you have difcovered him 
to bie on pditics. When his dtffertations firft ap- 
wsred, the public were in pofleffion of nothing 
better than the monftrousfifUons ofKeatmg, OTb- 
feertyand Macurtin: Ihs petformance affeSed more 
moderation : was written in no bad ftyle, and with 
a ihew of candour: but as for folid information, 
chat is looked for in vain. To mark all hisdefeSs, 
and point out wher« ^uerbisge is fubftituted for ar« 
gument and fa£t, would far exceed the bounds of 
this letter. A few muft therefore fufSce. 

I. Would any roan of the fmalleft antiquarian 
knowledge affert, that theprefent Bethluifnon or Irifh 
elements are of Afiatic origin, or indulge in the 
fnoft bombaftic encomiums on them, if he had pre- 
vioufly looked over the alphabets of other nations ? 
Certamly not. Even a partial enquiry would have 
convinced him, that the Bethluifion and Anglo-Saxon 
letters are identically the fame. Muft he not, there- 
fore, blufli, ¥^en be compares, the third fedion df 
his diflertations with the iiik and i4ad pages of 

Ogygia 
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Ogygia vindicated, where thefe wonderful Phoenician 
letters are derived from their genuine fource, the 
corrupt Roman of the 5th century. 

2. Much entertainment was to be expeded from 
his fixth fedion on the arts and fciences of the an- 
cient Irifli. But how miferably difappointed are we? 
In the place of poems of antiquity and merit, in 
the original, we are put off with the jargon of con- 
cords, correfpondencies and unions from Molloy's 
Iri(h e;rammar. Biographical anecdotes of our bards 
and fpecimens of their compofition would have been 
amuimg, but nothing like thefe are to be found 
The mufic of the Irifli is flurred over in the fame 
trifling manner ; obvioufly betraying the ignorance 
of the writer, or his want of materials. Of the for- 
mer he was guilty, and that when it might be avoid- 
ed ; and as proof I need but mention the very inge- 
nious Mr. Walker's Hiftorical Memoirs of the Irifli 
bards : a work that does honour to the genius and 
abilities of the author. 

3. Much is written by Mr. O'Conor of the arcbi- 
tedure, drefs, arms, &c. of the old Irifli : furdy it 
fliould have occurred to him, that drawings of tbefe 
(and they were procurable) would illuflrate better 
than any defcription he could give. I am forry to be 
able to give one decifive proof of Mr. O'Conor's 
total unfitnefs to communicate information on tbefe 
fubjefts. In page 81 of his diflertations, he tells us, 
the Irifli Dun was a fort of temporary habitations, 
made up with thick ditches of earth, impaled with 
wooden (lakes and furrounded with a deep trench. 
On the contrary, a Dun in Ireland, (and alfo in 
Scotland, as appears by Pennant's Tour) was an in- 
fulated rock, rendered as precipitous as poffible on 
all fides, and the approaches defended by ditches. 
Mr. O'Conor's Dun is the common Irifli moat or 
rath. 

His fourth feftion treats of the ancient political 
Governmentof the Irifli : a fubjed highly curious and 

interefting, 
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interefting, if it had been detailed with that extent, 
minutenefs and accuracy which it fo well deferved. 
Inftead of this, we are offered nothing but panegyrics 
on princes who never exifted, and a conftitution 
equally imaginary. An exzSt tranfcript of an old 
Brebon roll would have afforded more pleafure and 
real information, than fifty pages of the frothy ftuff 
contained in two fe^tions* Infinitely more may be 
learned of the conftitution and internal regulations 
of the Irifh from Davis's relation and reports, than 
from him. 

Some of our author's political errors you have 
cofredted with fpirit and judgment, but many more, 
and of confiderable magnitude, remain |br future 
.caftigation. ^ 

When Mr^ O'^Conor became the fatdlite of the 
editor of the CoUedanea, he degraded his genius 
and accompUflmients, though nothing but bis name 
could induce the public to purch^e that work. He 
was the editor's decus et tutamen ; yet even thefe 
velUwritten effays will not fave him from the obli- 
vion which begins to envelope him^ You, lerneus^ 
feem defigned by fate to draw that curtain which 
will for ever clofe the cataftrophe of fuch writers. I 
ihali not apologize for the following admirable epi- 
gram of Martial, applicable to thefe authors, as the 
:<conclufion is to you : 

Qui legis Oedipodem, caligantemque Thy eft em, 
Colchidas & Scyllas, quid nifi monftra legis f 
.Quid tevanajuvant miferae ludibriachartae? 
Hoc lege, quod poffis dicere jure, meum eft. 

QTHO. 



For 
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y^ , / iur the Dub^.in Chronicle. 
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To lERNEUS, 



Sir, 



MR. O'Conor commences his fecond letter 
with another fhort attack upon Mr. Whit- 
^ker and Richard of Cirencefter, from whence he 
T^bliquely adverts to fome papers in the CoUeffamtn 
but as he has not thought proper to fpecify in pa^ 
ticular the fubjeds, no notice can be taken of that 
article. In page 650, he recurs to the M irift 
MSS. and aflerts the competency of them, ^k 
** aflfording fome ufeful information, which we 
'^ (hould otherwife never obtain/' And hqpes the 
truth will (bon be difcovered, ** whether the Pagastt 
^* df Ireland had a local literature and civilisation, 
** improved by time, in their long repofe from fo- 
** reign interruption, or whether they had beea the 
*' rudeft, as they were the moft fequeftered barba* 
^^ rians in Europe." I hope fo too, but this truth 
muft certainly be difcovered, by a pen widely 
different from that of Mr. O'Conor. He, however, 
judicioufly obferves, in page 650, and 651, that 
*^ mythological and poetical compofitions of anci- 
^^ ent times, have involved the earlieft accounts of 
^' nations in the greateft obfcurity: and that the 
*^ elements of arts once imported into remote and 
*^ detached countries, might, by a number of con- 
^ tingent drcuml^ance8» be entirely obliterated, and 
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^^ the inhalntants be again reduced to their original 
^* favage Kfe/' But according to this learned hif- 
torian, this was not the cafe with Ireland; the anci- 
ent inhabitants remaining in a free and unconquer- 
ed ftate until the arrival of the Englifh, had never 
loft the elements imported by their Spanifh or Cd- 
tiberian anceftors. This may be trae, but to ufe 
the author's own method of confutation. Where is the 
pr$of? At leafi the aflfertion ftaiuls in contradiction 
to thofe of Keating, M^Curtin and others, who re- 
late that the ancient Irifh were firft conquered by 
African pirates or feamen ; then, by the Miiefians 
from Spain ; and laftly by the Danes* But in order 
to make the Irtih a learned people, the author aiferts, 
diat, " the Irifli and Greeks were of the fame origin/* 
and confequently proves the early introdudion of 
literature into the Britannic liles by the Phoenici- 
ans. Here is not only vague afiertions^ without the 
kail fhadow of proof! but falfe coniequenccs drawn 
therefrom.-— Why fliould the Phoenicians introduce 
Ktcntture into- thefe Iflands, in confequence of the 
Irifli being of Greek origin? — Yet Mr. O Conor 
ikys^ that ^' the Jiifii being derived from the Greeks, 
*^ proves the early introdudion of the elements of 
^* arts and iiioenlture into the Britamiic ifles ;" fuch 
flhafy declamation does not deferve the lead ferious 
' codfiitattoai ; however the author hii^felf has thought 
pvoper to confute it in page 652, Vherc he aflferts 
that the Greeks knew little of Irelaiid, and the Ro- 
jaoM nothings but by the battles fought between 
them in firitaini. Here are contradictory aflertions, 
eqtidly groundlefs, in which the Iriih are made to 
be acquainted with the traditions and literature of 
the Greeks; but the Greeks are to know nothing 
of At Iriih. Refpeft is now paid^ in page 653, to 
Offian and diofe writers who have been hardy enough 
.to idfert, that the ancient inhabitants of Ireland 
were ignorant of literature, prior to the introdn£ti- 
on c£ Chriftiaaityj for^fage 654) *^ thefragmems 
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** left us by the old natives — are abftra£U from tbe 
*< larger works which efcaped the Norman combuf- 
** tione, which raged in .Ireland through the latter 
*' part of the eighth century. On the repuliion of 
^' the northern barbarians, fome, only, of our great 
'^ men fat down to colled as much as poflible of 
^^ our hiftorical wreck. Cormac King and Archbi- 
*^ fliop of Caihel, began a compilation. at Cafliel in 
*< the ninth century ; and he complains of the ne- 
** gleft of his countrymen at the time, relative to the 
^^ hiftory of their anceftors: Imprudem gemSccio* 
^^ rum (J'dys he) rerum/uarum oblivifcens I adaeorvm 
*' quaft inaudiia funt. The rebuke had its effed. 
** 'i'he example of that Prince fet other compilers 
^' to work, and the check given to thexrommoahea^ 
^^ then enemy, afforded leifure and patronage for 
'^ the undertaking. Pity it is, that they confined 
«' ihemfelves to epitomes, — but to the labours of 
^^ thefe epitomizers we owe the prefervation of our 
** earlieft traditions ; the Scytho-Celtic or Celtibe- 
^^ rian origin of the ancient Scots, and their inter- 
^^ courfes with the orientals before their arrival In 
*•* Ireland."— Unfortunately for Mr. O'Conor, thde 
affertions are not only incorrectly dated, but eflSedu* 
ally militate againft what he would advance, relative 
to the authenticity of the early part of the oki Irifh 
documents, and corroborates theafiertionsofAiPCur- 
tin, that in the .6th century, the ancient bards had 
neglcfted every fpecies of hiftoric compofition ; nor 
'do they appear to have applied themfehret to that 
ftudy, from the above period to the time o£ Cor- 
mac, for Sir James Ware could not obtain infor- 
mation of any authentic hiftoric writing which de- 
rived its origin from this period. Cormac moft pro- 
bably coUeded the fcattered traditions then remain- 
ing in the old compofitions of the bards, in confor- 
mity to the fsUhion of the times, not only in Britain 
but on the continent; for about the middle of the 
8th century, the European chriitian clergy fiiil be- 
gan 
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gan to iurn their thoughts to the hiflory and anti- 
quities of their refpefkive countries, to compofe which» 
traditions were* obtained from the old poems of 
the bards, reduced to the form of old chronicles and 
epitomes, in which fpecies of compofition, they were 
followed by the monks of after-ages. ITiofe of 
ireland, in the procefs of time, became adulterated 
vrith the poetical works of the latter bards, in which 
Mr. O'Conor^ page 655, juftly obferves, " truth 
^^ was mixed with the heroic and marvellous; fo 
*^ that little dependence is to be had relative to the 
^' affairs of Ireland prior to the 6th century \** as is 
fully confirmed by the old Irifli documents, and 
JMr. O'Conor himfelf. Probably confcious of this 
feif-confutation, the hiftorian in fpeaking of tlie 
Scots (p. 655) fays, " arts were yet in their in- 
^^ fancy through all the regions of the Weft. It 
«« was only in a courfe of a time, that local fcience 
^^ was improved, and that laws were framed and 
f ^ promulgated in this Ifland. Thefe improvements 
** were the work of the Fileas," Then recovering 
Jumfelf from the inadvertent blow in p. 668 aflerts 
that *^ the Scuit or Scots from Spain had more 
>^ knowledge in arts than the other inhabitants ;*' 
-but probably recolle£Ung that Juftin may be right 
•in his affertion (L. 44. c. a.) that ^^ during the time 
^ of the Punic War, the Spaniards were an un- 
^^ cultivated people, and led a favage life ;" and fear- 
ing that this and feveral other quotations from anci- 
.€nt foreign hiftory, might be brought againd the 
; learning and civilization of the Spanifh Milefian 
X Scots, aflerts roundly, (p. 659) ^^ the Scots were a 
.f* felf-civilized people,** thereby not only prevent- 
. ing all confudon from the collation of foreign docu- 
« meats, but flies in the face of all true hiuory and 
tbe natural circumftances of things. 
, In. page 663. ^^ When Csefar invaded Britain 
. j(£2kysiMr. -O'Conor) *' Irelaiid was peopled by Scots, 
^^ Qc^j^^Ws^.Damnoaians^ Paoansand Galenians." 

■■;n Yet 
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Yet this is the very aflfeition for which he (page ^3) 
in his former letter condemns Mr. Whitaker anid 
Richard of Cirencefter for aflerting, that the andenc 
Irifli confided of Belgians, Brigantes and Scots, the 
former occupying the maritime parts, and the ht* 
ter the interior. But thefe writers muft be rqm>- 
bated, let the confeqaence be what it will, in order 
to confute Mr. Ledwich and Mr. Beauford, who 
had adopted the opinions of thofe antiquaries, as 
founded on truth and the nature of ancient hiftory ; 
and which certainly agree with the old Irifli chroni- 
cles ; according, at 1^, to Mr. O'Conor, who in 
the fame page fays, that the Clan-Breogain, and 
Kine-Scuit, that is the Brigantes and Scots, TdeTceiid- 
ed from the fame (lock) were then the dominauit 
people in Ireland. However Richard and Mr. O'Go- 
nor, in fome particulars, differ refpeding the origin 
of thofe people : the former derives them from the 
Belgians and Brigantines in Britain, and the later, 
in page 658, firmn the Braga and Medobrigm in 
Spain; which, according to him, were of die fitme 
Celtic (lock with riie other roving Brigantines of 
Europe. 

Both aflfertions appear to be fotmded upon 
the old but erroneous opmion, that the andent 
Eurq>ean colonies, on their eftablifliment in a new 
country, gave it the fame denomination as that wliich 
they had quitted. Nothing of this kind appears 
on carefuUv examining ancient hiftory. The G^^odcs 
certainly did not, on planting colonies, nor the ^tor 
mans in any part of their conquefts ; neither wm 
it adopted by the barbarous Goths and Vandak mf. 
their fettlement in the South ; and even the Anglo- 
Saxons, on taking poffeflion of Britain, dencmii- 
nated none of the diftrids in that ifland after thflfe 
they had left in Germany; but on the contraiy^ 
called them either ft*om their pofition* in Te^>eft to 
each other, of the nratwe of their foil^ agreeable to 
the invariable cuftMi of oil nations of antic^^. 
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Amongft a number of futile teftimomes, brought 
in fopport of dogmatic pofitions, relative to the 
learning, civilization and arrival of the Scots and 
old Irifh from Spain, Mr. O'Conor produces the 
folbwing as almoft conclufive (page 659) ^^ £ogaa 
^^ the great king of Munfter, exiled from his coun* 
^* try by the Heremonii about the clofe of the fe« 
<« cood century, took refuge under a Spaoiih Prince 
^ of Gallicia, who received him with great fym- 
*^ palhy, and gave him his fifter in marriage, alio 
^^ a number of forces to obtain repofTefCon of hifr 
•* former Government."— As this (lory is related 
ia Colledanea, No. 4, and brought, in No. 12, in 
iupport of the Spanifh defcent in Ireland ; I fhali 
more folly examine it here, than perhaps it merits. 
The whole (lory has certainlv the air of modern in- 
TCDtion, but admitting it all the authenticity that 
chefe gentlemen can defure, it does not advance one 
ftep towards the fupport of the fubjeft in queftion. 

During the commerce of the Maflilis^n, Iberian 
and Galuc merchants to Britain and Ireland, we 
naay reafonably imaeine, the chie& of Ireland fre- 
quinuly virued thole countries through curio(ity» 
widiout being in any manner defcended from any 
of them. Beiides, u the circumftance is of the an- 
tiquity afcribed, EJpane^ muft have been originally 
written Eajbane or Ei/ian^ which words fighify a (hip* 
man or ilavigator, and a maritime country or beyond 
Jea^ in which fenfe it (lands in (everal old Saxon poems 
and chronicles. Effane^ therefcnre, may (ignify either 
6pain, Gaul, Britain or an^ other foreign country.. 
And inthe fragment of an Inlhpoem, now before me, 
refpedling this circumdance of the King of Munder, 
Aa mention whatever is made of Spain; but Eogan is 
faid to have fled to Eamboin Now what country that 
vaa, we are not informed : but Eamania was the pa« 
hce of the Kings of Ulfter, which Mr. Conor calls 
fitn^twms^ and *^ the chief inftanocy next to Teamorj 

which 
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fl To the Conductors of the DUBLIN CHRONICLE 

Gentlemen, 

FR O M the very high refpeS you profefs^ b 
your paper of the 3d inft. for the perfons of 
Mr. O'Conor, and of Colonel Valiancy, permit me 
to congratulate you on the fafety of both thefe gen- 
tlemen, after the • furia infernalisy raifed by die 
magic of lerneus, Otho and Veritas, thundered out 
in your former papers, and which feems to have 
left us with the late hurricane. 

That very high perfonal refpeft you have for tbefe 
gentlemen^ has induced you to offer them a place vx 
your paper, if they will condefcend to write in their 
defence 

J f'" Omnia Cq^or venit^jicjiei ui omnia vendaU 

But, pray, gentlemen, where was your very high 
perfonal refpe€t for thefe learned authors, when you 
admitted thefe illiberal and fcurrilous letters of Otho, 

and 



* The/i/ri<} tnftmaiu^ is a fwarm of minute maggota or ^ 
which fometimes fall in a ftorm, on the expofed psrts of the 
body» in Finland, Swedeland and other northern dunates ; tlky 
inlbntly penetrate the ikin, and fometimes caufe fudden death. 
Tlie celebrated Linnsus had now fallen a facrifice to this obnosi- 
ous florm. The Finns think it is raifed by magick. Set Pvhmj 
da miracuits infeQonm. 
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and the ludicrous ^it of Veritas, on fo ferious a fub* 
je£t, to the aftoniihment of many admirers of your 
very entertaining paper ? 

I have the pleafure of being intimate with both 
gentlemen attacked, and after confidering and weigh- 
ing ail that has been faid againd their writings, by 
lerneus, Otho and Veritas, I am hot afbamed to 
confeiS) that I am ftill of their opinion^ refpefting 
the ancient inhabittots of this ifland. . 

To lerneus, who fo artfully has interwoven the 
ancient with the modern Ireland, to deceive his 
readers, my friends will certainly reply, as ibon as 
health permits the one, or leifure the other : but as 
to Otho and Veritas, the impartiality of the public 
will clofe the account between them. Decency of 
expreilion was at lead due to a man, who as Mebo 
lay^ of Alberti, bonis etjiudiqfis virisfuit commendafus^ 
^principibufqut non paucis accepUjimus. To reply to 
thefe authors, would be like giving a ferious anfwer 
to a modem Scotch author, (Pinkerton) who avers 
that a man mud be mad, who aflerts that a Druid 
ever exifted in Ireland. 

The commiflion of the Royal Irifti Academy, by 
the Colonel, to recover the Liber Lecanus from the 
Irifli College in Paris, could not efcape the low irony 
of Veritas. To my knowledge, a fair copy of that 
MS. was made for the Colonel, above ten years ago, 
by one Conery, afterwards parifli-prieft of Cloyne, 
and he has made good ufe of the contents in his pub- 
lications. The original had been ftolen from Trinity 
College, near a century ago, and it was a laudable 
ftep in the academy to recover it : but, if this tranf- 
aftion did even appear in the Paris prints, I can 
anfwer, that it was without the Colonel's knowledge 
• or confent. His collation of the Punic fpeech in 
Plautus, with the old Irifh, and many other valuable 
paifages in the Colledanea have indeed been iranflated 

U 2 into 
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into French, Italian and many other foreign langus* 
ges ; and the learned Academies abroad, have done 
due honour to the author. 

The language of a people is the touchftone of their 

origin : this is allowed by aU learned men. The 

Colonel proved by a thoufand examples, that the 

Irifli abounded in Hebrew and Arabic terms, not 

to be found in the Cummaracy of the Weldi, or 

any other Celtic nation : that, not only the names of 

the arts, but thofe of the materials, and utenfik 

ufed therein, were pure oriental, unknown to other 

northern nations : ^^ qua& poft linguara Ebraeam 

f^Q J ^ proxime in cenfum venire debet, Scythica eft,*^ 

if * * ^*y* ^^ learned Bifliop Bire^ who was well (killed in 

*7V^ C *^ Northern and Oriental oialeds— ^yet this part of 

J - ^ ^//the Colonel's labours is called a jargon, by his oppo- 

/♦ ^/^'^•'•//'nents, and fuch probably it will ever be to Otho and 

/^ ,W/i /Veritas ; but it appears in a very diflFerent light, to 

^ ^' * / ' men of letters. 

^' To (hew you, gentlemen, and your readers, that 

I am not (ingular in opinion ; by permiffion of the 
Colonel, I fend you the copy of a letter from the 
author of the Sublime and Beautiful^ and here ftaH 
clofe my prefent obfervations. 



CANDID. 

SummerMU "J th Aprils 1788. 



(COPT.) 
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(COP r.j 

To Colonel VALLANCEY. 

Dear Sir, 

** I HAD a ferious lofs in not feeing you during 
<* my fliort flay in Ireland. My time indeed was 
** fo very limited, and fo very much engaged, that I 
« could not indulge myfelf in the pleafure of pay- 
•• ing my refpeds to you at Milltown. I was ob- 
•*- liged to make amends for the lofs of your con- 
" verfation, by your book ; for which I give you 
** my bed thanks. It is indeed a work of uncom- 
•* mon fagacity and erudition, and as entertaining 
** as it is inftruftive. I often thought I was reading 
•* Warburton. Your induftry, in collefting fuch 
** a body of matter, does you great credit j and, 
** by the variety of new relations -you have difco- 
" vered, and the new combinations you have made, 
" and what you have brought from the remoteft 
^ quarters to bear naturally on your fubjeft, have 
•* given the true diftindlive charafter of genius to 
** the work. This is as much as I am qualified to 
•* fay. Whether your fyftem is fully eilablifiied, is 
^ beyond my decifion. I know, that for the firft 
** time, you have interwoven and connefted, in a 
•* manner not eafy to be hereafter feparated, the Irifli 
^^ antiquities, with thofe of the polite and learned 

" nations. 
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^^ nations, which are not a whit lefs uncertain than 
*' thofe of their new ally. By (hewing their con^ 
** formity and connexion, you perhaps give fomc 
" better authority to both, than either were before 
*' poffeffed of. Your fyftcm of folving many dif- 
*' ficulties by the difpofition of colonies, to apply 
*' the events and perfonages of their antient country 
*' to their new fettlement, is very ingenious; and 
*' when fupported by ftrong analogies of fad, very 
*' probable. However, we muft not forget, that in 
** this fyftem, we fet out by admitting one of the 
*' fundamental parts of the Itory to be enfeebled by 
^' the fabulous and the forged, fo far as it is laid in 
** the local particulars. We are on this fyftem ob- 
" liged to eftablifh the credit of our witnefs, by 
" falfifying the circumftances of his t^ftimony ; and 
** to prove, that the things are true in fome refpedSi 
" though the relater meant to deceive in others. 
*' As told of Ireland — the beginning of its ancient 
** hiftory, for which we are obliged to Keating, 
*' muft be given up. This may ftill leave, ibmc 
*' (hadow of doubt, even in a mind fuch as mine, 
** which in all matters of interefting refearcb, does 
•• certainly not wifli to be difappointed. But 
*' whether we readers can ever aflure ourfelves 
** pcrfeftly, that we (hall arrive at the propofed end 
*' of our journey, we have all reafon in the world 
*• to be pleafed with the guide and the compa- 
*' nion. 

" Will you have the goodnefs to pardon me for 
" reminding you of what I once before took the 
" liberty to mention ^ my earneft wifli that fome of 
*' the ancient Iri(h Hiftorical Monuments (hould be 
*' publi(hed as they (land, with a tranflation in 
*' Latin or Engli(h. Until fomething of this kind 
" is done, criticifm can have no fecure anchorage. 
" How (hould we be enabled to judge of hiftories, 
^' or hiftorical difcu(rions on Engli(h a(rairs, where 
** references were had to Bede, to the Saxon 

•-* Chronicle, 
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^* Chronicle, to Afler, to Ingulphus, and the reft, 
** whilft thefc authors lurked in libraries, or what is 
** worfe, lay in the hands of individuals ? If nothing 
** elfe could be done, I Ihould wifli to fee complete, 
•* that remaining morfel of the Brehon-Laws, in Sir 
** John Seabright's manufcripts. You have pub* 
*• Uihed enough as a fpecimen to excite curiofity, 
" and the world has given credit to your labours ; 
** we are petitioners for the whole, to the bounty 
** which has given us a part. There is no doubt 
*• of a fubfcription fufficient to defray the expence. 
** I affure you that when I borrowed thofe books 
** upwards of twenty years fince, and had firft leave 
" to tranfmit them to Ireland, I did it with an hope 
*• and view that fomething of the kind which I re- 
*• commended (hould be done, if any perfon could 
** be found of ability to do it ; that ability has been 
** found, but if any accident fhould happen to you 
•• and Mr. O'Conor, what fecurity have we that any 
•• others, like you, (hould ftart up? 

"^ You will have the condefcenfion to give me 
*• the pardon, I once more requeft, for the liberty 
** I take in propofing trouble to you, which nothing 
•* but the high honour and efteem I have for youy 
*• could induce me to, as well as the defire I have, 
*• that I and the reft of the world fhould be under 
^* frefli obligations to your ability and public fpirit, 
** which has done fo much for making the new and 
** the old Ireland, better known to its inhabitants. 

" I have the honour to be 

&c. &c. 

E D M. B U R K £.'• 

Becoiisfield^Nov. 29, 1786. 



For 
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For the Dublin Chronicle. 



To Col. CHARLES VALLANCEY, LL. D. 

Fellow of the Royal Society^ and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London^ Edinburgh and Perth; 
Member of the Royal Irifh Academy^ and of the 
Ph{l. Soc. of Philadelphia^ Isfc. 

AS your friend Candid has, by your permif- 
fioii, favoured the public with a letter from 
the author of the Sublime and Beautiful^ I cannot 
help congratulating both you and the public on the 
occafion. For every thing which falls from the pen 
or the tongue of that great man, conveys either in- 
flru£lion or amufement ; and falling from fuch a 
height it mud make a deep impreflion. For, take 
him for all and all, I know no charader, whether 
ancient or modern, in whom are united more fplendid 
qualities, unfullied and unalloyed. 

His learning is fo various and fo extenfive, that 
we might praife it for its range and compafs, were 
it not (till more praife-worthy for its folidiry and 
depth. His imagination is fo lively and fo creative, 
that he might juftly be called the child of Fancy; 
and therefore his enemies, for even he is not with- 
out them, would perfuade us, that his fancy over- 
bears his judgment. — Whereas, this fine phrenzy, 
is, as it ought to be, only a fecondary ingredient in 
the high compofition of a man, who not only re- 

fleds 
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fleets honour, on this his native country, but even 
elevates the dignity of human nature. In his molt 
eccentric flights, in his moft feemingly wild excur- 
(lons, in the mod boifterous tenipefl of his pafGons, 
there is always a guardian-angel which rides in the 
whirlwind, and direds the florin. His grand cha- 
rafleridick is genius, and his ruling faculty is judg* 
ment, though certainly not of that cold kind which 
this low world calls Prudence : but his reafon is en- 
lightened by intuition, and whilft he perfuades as an 
orator, he inflruds as a philofopher. 

A nobleman of the highefl flation and abilities in 
England, though of an oppofite party in politics, 
when he heard the petty minions of the day decry 
his powers, (lopped them (hort, and faid: Come, 
come, hold your tongue, the next age would not 
know that there was oratory in this, if Edmund 
Burke had not printed his fpeeches. And Dr. 
Johnfon, generally a niggard in panegyric, fpeaking 
of that parity of talents which is generally di(lri« 
buted to the fons of men, has been heard to fay, 
that, during his acquaintance with life, he knew but 
two men, who had rifen confiderably above the com- 
mon ftandard: The one was Lord Chatham, the 
other was Edmund Burke. 

To be commended then by fuch a man is certainly 
flattering, it may give the opinion of merit even 
where it may not be found : for the world is very 
fubmiiTive to great authorities, efpecially on fubjeds 
which it does not underftand, and very apt to reve- 
rence moft, what it underftands lead. This obfer- 
vation has antiquity on its fide, for it is certainly as 
old as Tacitus : Ignotis reverentia major* And there 
is another ftill more ancient, which is not lefs true in 
another refpeft : Tales nos ejfe putamus ut jure laude^ 
mur : We are all very prone to believe whatever good 
thing we hear faid of ourfelves. 

But after all I have faid of Mr. Burke, (and I 
look up to him with more reverence than I can ex- 

pre(s) 
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prefs) it mufl be owned, that one diii^ is 
to the confummation of his fame. Though an Irifli- 
nian, he does not underfland Irijb. Here yea ercd 
him as much as he in other things does common men; 
for you are faid to underfland Irilh full as weil as 
\ou write Knglifh. And what is ftill more againft 
him« tl)ough a icholar of the hrft clais, he hatt not 
ttudie\l tlie ColUflanea de rebus Hibemicis. In the hft 
fcr|Ki>, lerneus^ though as ignorant of the Irilh hn- 
t u;i^ as bt can be, will not yield the palm even to 
him ; as he has by the flow drudgery of frequently 
rcjivlinj; fv^ne paflages (for I do avow to you and to 
the >irorUt« that I have not read it all, nor peiiiaps 
iht h^U^ i4^ it) but I fay that the frequent reading of 
fi>ii\c padages has compenfated for his fmgle read- 
ii^« \Mr» rather I (hould think, the glance of his eye 
^virr the {\'IU\iancst. 

Aprv^pvvi I I fuppofe that the book mentioned in 
hu kittr^ i$ the lull number publifhed, containing 
bel>Kt<i\ tiv^ and ttx hundred pages, independent of 
the iuvkx^ u^ vindication of the ancient Hiftory of 
UvUuvU bv way of anticipating an anfwer to a 
v^rmn HiiU^rv of the Revolutions of Ireland : noi 
H"^ fK,%isijiJ\^J : And I am well informed that your 
bku\l C'hatlv;!^ l>\\nK>r, Dq; had another book 
^fitivu 4ttd r^4\l\ tor the prels> by way of antidote 
H> ib< fMnu irfjinuiuu with which that work is fup- 

Vh^t uv author ol the Sublime and Beaa- 
vtlul W ^vuv( \ou 0;^ ttunv compliments as he could 
Niiliik A lav v\^4ciKc% is evident from the exor- 
^u^ sv£ htc^ kttv^r^-^ski U even I, could commend 
\sH^ U4 tvHWfe^f ilu:i^<^ till the very echo fhould ap- 
|4ii^ 4^4i^K Vvur ;9uixtv>us xeal for the negleded 
4UiH{vkUs< v^l: lu^utuj^ \\>cr urK>rating application to 
ibtv^ itMNtx s^ *ai^<uJ;^C!k vvHjr indefatigable induftry 
*M <\v\Cs^H^ tvS>iC tr<i.^:ttKrttts 0*^ hiUonr, which lay 
iv4x^v>\\l tn iN.^ sliivvvr^.:: vvrn^rs of time and pbce. 
-^\U thvssr ctlv^c^ oupc :;;-'y heseouiabtc to too. And 

lihaU 
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I fhall go farther, you did well in aflbciating with 
yourfelf two fuch learned men as Mr, Ledwich and 
Mr. Beauford, in this laborious and arduous tafk of 
collefting that body of maiter^ whereof Mr. Burke 
fpeaks. — But here I muft flop— inftead of giving the 
vis inertia of this body of matter a right direfdon, 
inftead of making it, as he finely expreffes it, bear 
upon yourfubje^y you would make analogies, where 
you found none ; and each new word was to you a 
foundation for a new fyftem ; fo that the motto of 
your labours fhould be diruit^ adijicat^ mutat qua^^ 
dratd roiundis. And no fooner did you find your 
colleagues, not mere bodies of matter, but endued 
with minds to think for themfelves, than you turned 
them out of your feciety, and reftifed them a place 
for their works in the Colleftanea *• 

I have 

• To the Conductors of the Dublin C ti r o n i C l s. 

Gentlemen, ^ /'-'^ 

/ N. 

IN the Critical Ri^view, Tor March 1788, 1 find the foJ» / 
lowing remarks upon Art. XIX. of the Arch4eohgiQ^ or, Mifcel- 
lancous Tradls relating to Antiquity, publiflied by the Society of 
Antiquaries of London ; which, as the author is of thiscountry, 
I reqiieft you may infert in your ufeful Paper, together with fomc 
curfory reflexions thereon. 

Art. XIX. Obfervations on our ancient Churches. By the 

Rev. Mr. I^cdwich, F. A. S. " Thefc obfervations dcfervt 

much attention : Mr. Ledwich, to the accuracy of an antiqaary 
joins the erudition of a fcholar. The Britifh and the Romaa 
ftyle of churches is, in this article, well difcriminated ; and what 
we ftyle the Saxon, our author thinks, is the Roman arch, while 
the Gothic, which we have been ufed to attribute to the Saracentt^ 
is a corrupted form of the ruder ages, and not older than the 
tenth century. It is not the form of the arch, but the ornaments 
and mouldings alfo, that diftinguifli this kind of 'architcXure 
•which, though ftyled Roman, was probably brought from the 
Eaft, as the earlier and more zealous Chriftians would rcje^i the 
lemplcs of idob, and every form conncdied with paganifm. In 

the 
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I have heard, but if wrongly informed, your 
Orientalifm can corred me, that when the Defpots 

of 

the ninthy tenth, and eleventh centuriesy the architeds, in our 
author's opinion, were not fo fcrupulous : they borrowed their 
ornaments from the Roman temples, and feemed to prefer thofe 
which were ere6^ed in the time of Adrian, and which the Egyp- 
tian fuperftitions had deformed with the monflrous repre£entatt- 
ons of the moil contemptible idolatry. This is the ftyle of the 
capitals in the French church at Canterbury. Thefe were firft 
introduced into France and Spain in the fecond century, br 
J^afilides, who debafed Chriflianity with many eaflem fuperfti* 
tions." 

Now give me leave to acquaint any reader, who may be at the 
trouble of turning to No. 12, of the ColleSanea derebiu Hibermdif 
that he may there find the following pafFages, terminating with 
a moft tremendous fentence pronounced againft this very Mn 
Ledwich. " Mr. Ledwich, a worthy member of our trhimvirate 
foc'tetf of H'dterntan jlntiquaries^ ( con fi fling now of him, Mr. 
Beauford, and the author of this number) in his letter to Gover- 
nor Pownal, on the Ship-temple worfhip in Ireland, has obferved, 
that an identity of language, carried fo impoiing an appearance^ 
as to make me fay, &c. But a blow on etymology we little ex- 
pelled from that quarter. — But if our worthy member fhould 
think proper to proceed in ironical controverfy^ it is to be wiihed 
he will find fome other channel, and fome other title to convey 
his works to the eye of the public, than the ColUStanca de rdnu 
Nibemicis.'' 

Alas ! poor Mr. Ledwich, had you not been fo ironical^ you 
might have had the honour to aflifl I^undy Foot and Rc^in 
Birch, in folding up figs and tobacco, ^ quodeunque cbartu ami* 
eitur incptts. Nay, if you had not mIxcH your works with the 
bafer matter of the antiquaries of London, you might in future have 
ihared in that fublime paneg)Tic which all the Reviewers are lay- 
ing their heads together to compofe upon the ColleBanea de rebui 
Hibemicts ; having been hitherto 2Sv?adJingly to pronounce upon a 
work as far above criticlfni, as its graces are beyond the reach of 
art. What a poor confolation will it be to you, to fay with 
Coriolanus, " Tliere is a world elfcwhere," or to exclaim with 
him in the pride of indignation againft his undifcerning fellow 
citizens — ** I banj/hyou.*' 

T ain, &c. 

CANDIDISSIMUS- 
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of the Eaft have ufurped a throne, they inftantly or- 
der their competitors, nay their very brethem, to be 
ftrangled without mercy. 

But leaving it to the friends of Otho and Veritas 
to vindicate their opinions, let me now deve- 
lope thofe of Mr. Burke : Paraphrafe and tranfla- 
tion may, perhaps, bring it down to the comprehen- 
fion of chofe, who, by always thinking in the Irifh 
idiom, feem to have forgot that of their mother 
tongue. After the ceremonial of compliment is 
nearly over, he fays exprefsly : " Whether your 
** fyftem is fully eftabliihed, is beyond my decifion. 
** I know, that for the firft time you have inter- 
** woven and connected, in a manner not eafy to be 
** hereafter feparated, the Irifli antiquities with 
•* thofe of the polite and learned nations^ which are 
** not a whit lefs uncertain than thofe of their new 
** ally." Before I go into either paraphrafe or tran- 
flation, let me remark the elegance of phrafe in 
which he contrafts Old Ireland to the polite and 
learned nations, and thereby nicely reprobates every 
fyftem of the politenefs and literature of the Pagan 
Irifh. — And now for the paraphrafe of his text : 
•* Of the truth of your fyftem I am not qualified to fay 
any thing, but this I know, that by your collations 
of the Gaelic, of which you fay the Irifh is the moft 
pure dialeft, with the Hebrew, the Phoenician, the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, the Arabic, 
the Perfic, the Chinefe, the Japonefe, the Ofcan, the 
Chilenfis, the Waldenfis, the Maltefe, the Bifcayan, 
the Etrufcan, the Gentoo, the Tartar, the Magogian, 
the Gomerian, the Pelafgian, the ^Ethiopian, the Can- 
tabrian, the Sclavonic, the Teutonic, the Bengallian, 
the Kalmuc, the Turkifh, the Malagan, the Algon- 
quin, the Carribean, the Mohawkian, the Shawanefe, 
the Delawarian, to fay nothing of the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanifb, French, German, Dutch, Swe- 
dUh, Danifh, Saxon, Englifh, Polifh, Ruffian, Hun- 
garian, &c. — I know that by thefe learned collations 

of 
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of yours with the Gaelic, and by that alliance you 
have formed between the antiquities of the polite 
and learned nations (who by the bye, were not a 
whit lefsrude and ignorant than the'lrifli) and thofe 
barbarians, whofe languages you have been at 
the toil to collate, puts me in mind of Warburton j 
and you have fo interwoven and connefted them, 
that it will not be eafy to feparate them, nay it will 
be nearly impoffible to fay whether the Irifli lan^ 
guage and people originated from Europe, Afia> 
Africa, or America. 

Before 1 go farther it muft be remarked that the 
author of the fublime and beautiful had not feen 
the two laft letters of Veritas ; for if he had, he 
would have feen with what eafe that web has been 
been unravelled, which he thought infeparably woven. 
Veritas^ like an able chemift, has decompofed this 
heterogeneous body of mattei" into its jarring atoms, 
which by a fortuitous concourfe had been huddled 
together. But had the great conqueror of the fcene 
of Plautus feen the Dublin Chronicle of Thurfday 
laftf he would not on the preceding Saturday, have 
boafted of thofe numerous captives which followed 
bis chariot-wheels through the ftreets of Paris. Eve- 
ry eye which had the good fortune to behold that moll 
learned criticifm, already fees the laurels withered to 
the fere and yellow leaf. And fhould Veritas go to Piu-is 
next fummer, though he cannot bring home the 
Liber Lccanusj though the Down Survey be, perhaps, 
already lodged in the Bermingham tower, yet he too 
can have his fourth letter publilhed in French, for 
the edification of the metropolis of the Celts ; and 
then Candidas friend may bid a long adieu to all 
his greatnefs ; he may in the bitternefs of his heart, 
pronounce — Farewell all pride, porhp, and wreath of 
fancied viftory ! 

But to return to Mr. Burke's letter ;. fo confir- 
mative of the fcntiraenls of lemeus. *' However, 
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* we muft not forget that in this fyftem, we fet out 
** by admitting one of the fundamental parts of the 
•• ftory to be enfeebled by the fabulous 2Lnd the forged^ 
** fo rar as it is laid in the local particulars. We 
** are on this fyftem obliged to ejiablifh the credit of 
** our witnefs by faljifying the circumftances of his 
** teftimony ; and to prove, that the things are true 
** in fome refpefts, though the relater meant to de-^ 
** ceive in others.** Candid reader of Candidas 
letter, does this require either paraphrafe or tranfla* 
tion ? 

But it is immediately added : " As told of Ire- 
" land — the beginning of its ancient hiftory, for 
** which we are obliged to Keating, muft be given up. 
" This may leave lomtjhadow of doubt, even in a 
^* mind fuch as mine, which in all matters of intereft- 
^^ ing refearch, does certainly not wifh to be difap- 
•* pointed.*' The above long hyphen^ for fo I think 
the printers call it, after the words as told of Ireland^* 
would induce a fupicion, if Colonel Vallancey had 
not communicated the letter, that in this place 
fomewhat more was faid than meets the eye ; for per- 
fpicuity is the attribute not only of the fublimc and 
beautiful, but of every decent compofition. Where- 
as here is an hiatus valde deflendus — ^Enough, how- 
ever, remains for my purpofe. For does not eveiy 
one of thefe pofitions fortify the fyftem of lerneus ? 
or rather is not his whole fketch one continued illuf- 
tration of Mr. Burke*s argument? For why does 
lerneus combat the opinions of Colonel Vallancey 
and Mr. 0*Conor ? but becaufe they would fupport 
that ancient hiftory which Mr. Burke reprobates ? 
lerneus rejefts the times before St. Patrick, as either 
unknown or fabulous, and fo does Mr. Burke. But 
Mr. Burke goes farther ; he thinks, that the interval 
from thence to the Englifli invafion is enfeebled by 
the fabulous and the forged^ and fo does lerneus. 
Yet he was not deterred from an attempt to illumi- 
nate this obfcure, this dark, period. He took up the 

pen 
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pen to refcue the ancient hiitory of his native coun- 
try from that contempt into which it had fallen, in 
the eyes of all judicious men, both- abroad and at 
home, from the many ponderous tomes which have 
of late been written in defence of its mod objedion- 
able parts. 

Mr. Burke's language was certainly not clearly 
underftood refpeding this matter, elfe Candid 
would not have been fo forward in publifhing his 
letter. His elegant words are : " Will you have the 
** goodnefs to pardon me for reminding you of what 
** I once before took the liberty to mention; my ear- 
*' neft wifh that fome of the ancient Iri(h hiftorical 
*^ monuments fhould be publifhed as they (land, with 
'^ a tranflation in Latin or £ngli(h. Until fome* 
^^ thing of this kind is done, criticifm can have no 
^^ fecure anchorage. Mow (hould we be enabled to 
*' judge of hiftories, or hldorical difcuffions on Eng- 
" liih affairs, where references were had to Bede^ 
^^ to the Saxon chronicle, to Affer, to Ingulphus^ 
^ and the reft, whilft thefe authors lurked in libra- 
^^ ries, or what is worfe, lay in the hands of indi- 
« viduals?'* 

Now here you muft, in the firft place, acknow- 
ledge, that, inftead of complimenting, Mr. Burke 
meant to rebuke you, in his polite way, for not 
following that advice which, it appears, he once had 
given you ; for why elfe fliould he beg your pardon ? 
But to tranflate the whole into vulgar Englifh, for the 
ever lafting benefit of Irifti fcholars. " Colonel, I told 
you once, and I lellyou again, that you and O'Conor 
and Toland and O'Flaherty and O'Halloran are all 
wrong in dwelling fo long, in tedious and drawling 
declamations, upon the treafures of knowledge which, 
ye fay, are to be found in the old Irifli authors. 
I would rather have one original document than 
a thoufand defcants upon their value. If you would 
perfuade me, who wilh not to be deceived, pro- 
duce» the monuments themfelves, together with 

fuch 
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fuch idthful tranflations as I can depend upon. But 
A inuft havei the whole, without any fuppreffions. 
Till you have done this, criticifm can- have no fecure 
anohorage. We (hall be carried away by every wind 
of conjecture, till at lad we founder on the ocean of 
ignorance,- without pilot or poleftar. ' Dogmatical af- 
fertions- and arbitrary etymologies are very pro- 
voking;.: for whilft they oppoie facts* and torture 
words; ttisf' fet our patience on the rack. •• I a(k you, 
vhat^lhould- we, at this day, know of the ancient 
hiftory of England, if we were not allowed to read the 
originals^ but for ever put off with referenced to 
Bede^ to Affer, -to Ingulphus and the- Saxon chro- 
nicle ; - whillt thefe authors- lurked in libraries, or, 
which is worfe,'in the hands of individuals. In like 
manner^ the world can never be affured, that the 
IriOi.books contain the hiftory of a civilized people, 
till they fee them tranflated. But if it (hall appear 
upon the face of the tranflations, that the ancient 
Irxih, inftead of being a polite and learned people, 
had made no forward tiiovements towards civiliza- 
tion, then the Irifti language is not worth preferva- 
tion. . For the animofities and battles of favages 
and barbarians, are fubjefts not worthy of com- 
memoration. Or to ufc the words of Milton, ap- 
plied to the Saxon heptarchy : *' Such bicker- 
** ings to recount, fo bftenmet in our writers, what 
•* more worth is it than to chronicle the wars of 
** kites and crows, flocking and fighting in the 
« airr 

Having now, for general fatisfaftion, and, Itruft, 
for your own conviction, fufHciently proved, that 
the publifher of Mr. Burke's letter was ,not fully 
fenfible of its real tendency ; and it being announced 
by Candid that his friends are toanfwer Itrneus^z 
foon as health and leifure would permit ; I will, for 
the prefent, conclude, by faying, (and I will fay it 
in the words of that authority to which we both 
appeal)- that the body of matter^ which you have fo 

X indujlrioufly 
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indujirmjly colkded^ though it can feldom be brcfogfat 
to bear upon your fubjefl, (hall always be brought t» 
bear aginft yourfelf^ by 

IERNEU& 

P. S. lemeus cannot loTe this opportimhy of ac- 
quainting both you and the publu:, that he hoUs 
himfelf no more refponfible for the opiniDils or cs- 
preffions of Otbo and Veritas^ than for thofe of Mr» 
Pinkerton., The two firft of thofe writers have in- 
fcribed their letters to him : and he confiders himfdf 
honoured by the approbation of the friends of Mr. 
Ledwich and Mr. Beauford, whom the PubUfiier of 
the CoUedanea was once fo proud to call his od- 
legues. But d the whole merit of their writings he 
is not qualified to judge ; for he is afliamed to ow]i» 
that he knows little more of Hebrew than he does 
of Irifh. 

Second P. S. or Poftfcnpt uponPoflfcr^ But 
though no adept in either of tl^fe learned 
languages, and though (for that reafon with all 
juftice) interdi^ed from the ufe of crifUi/m^ yet 
were it the cue of Ibrneus to go into etymological 
difquifition, he could produce fuch a catalogue of 
derivaiions^ from the learned labours of Cakdid*s 
friend, as could find no parallel, from the Ganges to 
the Shannon; except perhaps ^ Swi/i*8 difcourfeto 
prove the antiquity of the Englijb tongue: fhcwing 
from various inftances that Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin were derived from the English. One in- 
fiance which (as I remember) our facetious etymolo- 
gift has given is Andromache ; derived from Andrew 
Macky^ a Scotch gentleman, who ferved at the (iege 
of Troy, whofe daughter Hedor married, and whde 
father's name was gradually foftened into that of 
Andromache. 

Having riven one inftance from Swift, we ihill 
give three mm Candidas fnend^ as his derivataoos 

are 
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are more abundant, and they (hall be of words neither 
obfolete nor abftrufe, bpt hackneyed in the mouth 
of the vulgar, and are no other than the common 
Irifh names of Beadsj Whijkey and Butter^milk. 

We who have not learned the Irifli, the language of 
the mod Wefterly people, nor yet the languages of 
the moft Eafterly, from whom, it feems, the oppo« 
fite inhabitants of the globe learned the art of fpeak- 
ing and all other arts, even that of kifling, * we 
Sci^i/lsy I fay, would have naturally concluded that 
the Irifli word Paidirin, Rofary, or Beads, would have 
been derived from the word Paidir^ which O'Brien, 
in his Irifli dictionary, emphatically applies to the 
Lord's prayer ; efpecially, when we refled that the 
Irifli received their Ritual from Rome and that Ri- 
tual in Latin, and that the mod dignified prayer of 
that ritual is the Pater Nojier or Lord's prayer; I fay, 
fOffliould have concluded that hoih Paidir 2JiA PaU 
dirin originated from Pater. But Orientalifm fays 
otherwife Collet, de reb. Hib. Vol. 3. No. 12. 
pag. 516. " Pa/V/r//^, the rofary or beads, literally, 
** the divifion of prayers — from PhetiL in Hebrew a 
-" twifted cord — the Irifli word ^rfMw, i. e. a fmall 
«« harp or fiddle." 

The didlionaries, and the interpretations given in 
old books, had confirmed us in the opinion, handed 
down by tradition, that the word now fpelled Ufque^ 
baugh was compounded of two Irifh words denoting 
the water of life, or aqua vita. Therefore we find 
that the aqua vita (or eau de vie) of Ireland is em- 
phatically called uifce (now fpelled whiflcey) as if to 

X a fay 

\^ Soon after the Advertifement for No. 12 of the CoHeHcmea 
Je.trku Hibernicisi appeared in the public pnntSy announcing^ at 
the 4th article, a deicription of this matter among the Irifhy prov- 
ing It to be an Oriental cu^om^ fome fooliih fellow, jealous I fup- 
pole of his country's honour in tin's refp^, put the following into 
'tbe Iffewfpaper alfo. 

You fay from the Eafl, the Irifli learned to kifs 
" ' And pray, lettered Col'nel, who taught them to p— fs ? 
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fay The water ^ by way of eminence. But as if no- 
thing but ignorance made drunk could fuppofe that 
an Irifh liquor fhould be called by an Irilh name, it 
is now, for the credit of the country, demonftratedto 
come from the Ka(l, in the following irrefiftable 
manner : " Bita^ in Arabic, means Meatbj or wine 
>^ made of honey, and bait is drunken. Bita and 
>^ bltalyin Irifh, imply an inebriating liquor. Ufca 
^^ is a diftilled fpirit : in Perfic, ujkejh is a ftrong 
^* fpirit made of hemp, fays Richardfon, and in ge- 
^^ neral any ftrong drink; it is the Irifli word ijfcA 
/: or u/achtj ftrength, power : Ufca-bita was the an- 
*^ cient name of this ftrong fpirit, which baa been 
^^ miftaken for two words very (imilar in letter and 
^ found, i. e. mfce»beatha^ i. e. aqua vitse^ and now 
** called ufquebaugh. Vifce is certainly water, but 
** (hould be written ifce. 

Colled, de rebus Hib. Vol. 3. N. la. pag. 537. 

In the fame page we are further informed for our 
everlafting edification, that '* Baine-claba^ thick, four 
^^ milk, is a Hebrew word." And two paflages 
from Genefis, one from Judges, and another from the 
proverbs of Solomon, are brought to depofe that 
cblab fignifies milk. On which we only obfervc 
that, as ufual, the compound is mifreprefented to 
countenance the fallacy of the etymon ; for the word 
is Daine-clabar not Baine-claba : and perfuaded I am 
that the word Baine is familiar to moft Irifh ears as 
denoting piilk'y and Lhuyd's di^onary interprets 
cJabar by the word mire. From whence it may well 
be fuppofed, that the fediment of butter-milk was 
called Baine-clabar, from its fimilitude to mire in con- 
fiftence. 

But well aware how fickening to fome taftcs 
fuch topics may prove, I fhall no longer provoke 
the reader's indignation with ftriflures upon fuch 
t/jings. Yet as Candid, the friend of Colonel Val- 

lancey, 
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lancey, has above announced an anfwcr to Ierneus, 
in the following accurate phrafeology : " To Ierneus, 
•* who fo artfully has interwoven the ancient with 
*• modem Ireland, to deceive his readers, w;f friends- 
" (i. e. Candidas friends, among the warmeft of 
" whom we may fafely fet down the Colonel himfelf) 
^ m\l certainly reply ^ as foon as health permits the 
** one, or leifure the other/* We (hall in the mean 
while, only requeft that the learned friend of Candid, 
whofe proficiency in the Englijh language, (of which 
wc all know a little,) gives fuch pregnant evidence 
of his fkill in the Celtic^ (of which fo few know any 
thing) may not forget to anfwer the foUowing ob- 
jections, which are made to two of the articles, in 
the laft vdurae of the Tranfadions of the royal Irijh 
Academy. 

At pag. 69 of the Antiquities, is the following article: 

** On the filver medal, lately dug up in the Park 
•* of Dungannon, county Tyrone, the feat of the 
♦« Right Hon. Lord Welles, by Colonel Charles 
•• Vallancey, member of the Royal Societies of 
^' London, Edinburgh and Dublin, &c. S:c. 

Then comes a drawing of the medal, on one fide 
of which are clearly marked the numeral figures 1187, 
after which we read 

" This is one of thofe Arabian telefmanic medals 
" called by the Arabs Ain^ from the firft letter of the 
** infcription beginning with that charafter. The myf- 
•* tical word is generally compofed of three letters, 
*• viz. Ain, Lam, Ya, forming the word AU^ which 
** is very confpicuous on the front of this medal.*' 

On which we obferve, that if the word Ali be not 
fo confpicuous as is here aflerted, even on ih^ print 
of the medal here produced, and if tifere be many 
inedals now in London and elfewhere with the fame 
numeral charaSers 1187, and in all other refpedts 
refembling that above defcribed, except in this im- 
portant 
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portant circumftance, that what the Colonel readi 
jlli^ the London antiquaries read Hamit ; — ^if Hamety 
the reigning Emperor of Morocco, poflefled the 
throne in the year 1187 according to the Arabic 
epoch ; — if during the laft ficge of Gibraltar, or 
(ince, or before, fome Englifli officers might have got 
poifeilion of fome of his coins and brought them t» 
England or Ireland, then it may be fufpeded dat 
the medal^ of \^'hich the drawing is exhibited in the 
Tranfcfliom of the Royal Irijh Academy y is not fo an^ 
cient as the learned Colonel fuppoies, and it mxj 
turn out that this Arabic Tali/man is only a commpo 
Morocco coin. 

We are inclined to this opinion from the perfuafion 
that an Arabic or Morocco coin would be dated, not 
from the birth of Chrift, but from the Hfgyra or 
fii'^ht of Mahomef, and by attending to this and the 
difference of the lunar and folaryear (by the foroier 
of which the Arabians compute) it will be found 
tbr^r !he year 1187 of ^^e Hegyra falls upon the year 
1773 of the Chriftian sera. 

But fays the Colonel : " The figures on our medal 
" arc wg/? ejfuredly Spanifli, Englifli or Irifti, and not 
** Arabian, Perfian, or Indian, it is probable this talif- 
*' man was (truck by the Saracens of Spain, at the 
** requeft of fome European.*' Yet fo dull are we 
that we cannot fpy out the probability of an European 
requefting a Saracen to ftrike for him an Arabic, 
Tele/manic Medal with the myftical word in Arabic^ 
but the date in Irijh^ EngUflj or Spanijh ; efpecially as 
the arithmetical writers agree, that our nine numeral 
charafters were borrowed from the Arabians. And 
our fcepticifm is not removed by thofe Antiquaries 
of London, who fay that Colonel Vallancey's Ara^ 
bian Tele/manic Medal j faid to be du^ up in Dungan* 
non Park, is neither more nor lefs than a Morocco 
coin of the prefent Emperor Hamet, (truck in the 
year of the Hegeira 1 187, that is in the year of our 
Lord 1773. 

The 
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- The Other article, publiflied in the tranfaf^ions of 
the Royal Iriih Academy 1788, is to be found in 
the> 

Memoir of the Langujige, Manners and 
CusTOBAs rf an Anglo-Saxon Colony^ fettled in the 
faaromes of Forth and Bargie, in the ^county of 
Wexford Ireland in 1167, 11 68, and 1160. 
By Charles Vallancey LL. D. Member of ibe 
Rtyal Societies of London^ Dublin^ and Edinburgh ; 
eftbe academy of Cortona and of Belles Lettres^ of the 
Antiquarian Society of Perth ^ and of the Philofophlcal 
Society of Philadelphia. 



The article Is intitled- 



** AN OLD SONG, 

** in the dialed of ihefe baronies, which has been 
** handed down by tradition from the arrival of 
** the colony in Ireland. Subjeft the game at ball 
** called Camann or Hurley. Scene the commons 
** in the barony of Forth. Time, a church holy-day. 
** Walter relates how his fon Thomas loll the game, 
^ by aiming a (Irong blow at the ball, and sniffing 
** it, broke his bat againft a pifmire hill/* 

Many objeftions are made to the antiquity of this 
fong y^clcpcd 

A TOLA ZONG. Tune— Ctf//?« and Pbcbe. 

But we fhall content ourfelves with one^ till the 
Editor fhall honour us with an anfwen And this 
objection is fimply this — All the gentlemen of the 
county of Wexford, whom I have converfed with 
on the fubjeft, aflure me that it ^^s written within 
thefe forty years, by one William Devereux, a Ro- 
man 
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man Catholic prieft of that country, whoFe brother is 
ftill alive and will certify this matter, in- the moft fo- 
lemn manner, if required. Mr. Clement Archer, i 
native of Wexford, now an eminent furgeqn of the 
city of Dublin, and member of the Royal Irifh Acade- 
my, whifpered this matter, with which he was fo well 
acquainted, to fome members of the Royal Academy, 
when the above Memoir was read, but he was not 
of the Committee, and a wifli being expreffed, by 
fome leading men there, that the Colonel fhouM be 
gratified, in his wi(h, to get a place in the Trant' 
aftions, he declined fpeaking out. — But there arc 
internal evidences! ! ! a fong of the 12th century* 
to the tune of Collin and Phebe is rather fufpicious. 
And certain it is, from the chronicles of the times, 
that no Anglo-Saxon colony was fettled in the ba- 
ronies of Bargie and Forth, or in any part of Ire- 
land, fo early as the year 1167, or 1168, or even 
H69. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

MR. Pinkerton's excellent EJfay on Medals 
having fallen into my (lands, fmce the lad 
Iheec was put to prefs, I cannot iofe this opportunity 
of giving an extraft from it ; as the authoritivc 
fcntiments, with which it is replete, are fo confir-" 
mative of almofl every leading poiition in the a- 
bove Striates ; refpefting the antiquities of Ireland. 
And to his praife be it fpoken, this truly learned 
writer appears not a jot more partial to the anti- 
quities of his native country, Scotland, than he 
does here to thofe of this. 

Article 5. Irish Coins. 

Vol. 2. pag. 118. Edit. 2. , 

" Ireland, a country equal, if not fuperior, to Engr 
land, in climate and foil, has become almod unknown 
in the early hiftory of Europe, from being divided 
into a number of petty fovereignties ; and confe- 
quently loft in inteftine commotions. The genuine 
hiftories of Ireland, after the time of St. Patrick, 
A. D. 432, are full of petty tumults, and eternal 
uproar and flaughter. No lefs than twenty-one mi- 
nute kingdoms, imprifoned in one ifle, could hard- 
ly afford any other view. That there were fupremc 
kings in Ireland, even before St. Patrick's time, is 
undoubted : but the other Princes only acknowledg- 
ed their power, as far as convenient for their own 
intereft. 

, To 
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To compenfate the real pifture of their hiftory, 
fome Irifh antiquifts have attempted to perfuade 
mankind to a dereliSion of common fenfe, and an- 
cient authority, in favour of early Irifti hiftory cx- 
clufively. As this requeft is modeft, it is much to 
be regretted, that mankind will not in this one, 
only one little inftance, put common fenfe and anci* 
cnt authority afide; for no doubt thefe antiquifts 
have fomething as valuable to give in return, elfe the 
bargain would not be fair. Suppofmg mankind will 
confent, thefe Irifh writers aflfure us that, while all 
the odier kingdoms in Europe were utterly ignorant 
and barbarous, there were three countries full of 
fdence and civilization, namely Greece, Rome, 'ind 
Ireland*. That. the Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and 
Iriih letters, were all invented together, on the plains- 
of Sennaar ; and that thofe who fay the Irifli letterSt 
are the fame with the latter fmall Roman and Saxon, 
are as much deceived, as if they ca led an ea^le^y 
^g a hen's, merely becaufe the (hape is identically 
the fame. Granting this rivalfhip of Ireland, with 
Greece and Rome, thefe writers will compen&te 
the (hocking pifture of Irifti hiftory after Patrick*! 
time, by a moft brilliant fcene, from 1 000 years be* 
fore Chrift, to that period, under the famous Mile? 
flans. For all which grand acquifition to literature, 
being quite nevi% and totally unknown to Greek and 
Roman writers, it is but fair that mankind (hould 
exchange common fenfe and ancient authority, as 
before explained. 

But as the literati of Europe, are under the domi* 
nion of certain contemptible prejudices, called love 
of truth, reliance on ancient authority, learnings 
literary experience, accuracy, honefty, and other 
empty names, I am reluftanily forced to follow the 
common plan, in treating of the origin of Irifh 
coinage, not having feen a fmgle Mileiian coin of 

any 

♦ Keating, O'Fialert)', Tuland, O'Conor, &c.. 
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any fize or metal. I muft therefore, in compliance 
with vulgar prejudices, take my leave of the above 
antiquifts, and fpeak of Ireland as of any other 
country. 



On the incurfions of the barbarians into Gaul 
and Britain, and the decline of learning in tbefe 
cauntries, Ireland afforded an afylum for fuch 
learning as then was : and very many learned men 
97ere Si otti de Hibertua^ for I do not remember one 
called Hibernus. Secure from foreign invafion^ 
cafily acceffible from Gaul and Britain, learning 
^ouriQied in Ireland, when loft in mofl parts of 
Europe. The inteftine commotions, as thd kinglets 
vere all Chriflians, did not affedt the fchools and 
monafteries. But while the Scoti were thus learned^ 
the Hiberni, or people, were utter favages ; and the 
coimnoneft arts of civilization were quite unknown. 
The monafteries were fanftuaries of learning ; but 
being in tjieir very nature defached from fociety, had 
BO irauence whatever on th^ people at large, Evea 
the churches of Ireland, w^re merely of wood and 
wattles, till in the twelfth century, Malachy, bifhop 
of Armagh, built the firft church of ftone ** The 
real ancient monuments of learning in Ireland, 
bear complete proof that the Greek an4 Romaa 
writers did not err in reprefenting the people as • 
mere favages : as our fmgular term of wild Iriffi, 
implies at this day. 

The Scots, or Germans in Ireland, be^ng thepi- 
{elves barbarick, at the time of their fettletoent, were 

loft 

* St. Bernard, vit. Malach. 
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loft in the numbers of the Celtic inhabitants, whofe 
language and manners they adopted; though with 
much mixture of their own, but not fufficient to 
counterbalance the native favagenefs of their in. 
mates. The Danes, a wife and induftrious, as well 
as victorious people, being much more advanced 
in fociety, when they fettled in Ireland, were the 
founders of Dublip, Limeric and other cities ; the 
feats of little Danifh kingdoms, where arts and 
induftry were alone known. Their frequent inva- 
iions of England, and neighbourhood to that opu- 
lent kingdom, made them acquainted with coihage. 
And it is clear, from the form and fabric, that 
the old rude pennies, found in Ireland, are (truck 
by the Danes there. Thefe pieces have no re* 
femblance of the old Gaulic or Britifh ; or even 
of the Skeattas, or old Englifti pennies ; but are 
mere rude copies of thofe of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, executed by artifts who could neither 
form nor read letters, and therefore inftead of them 
put only ftrokes, llliil as the reader will fee in our 
firft plate. 

In the tenth century, this coinage had not 
only confiderably improved among the Danes, 
but had reached fome of the old kings, who were 
all of the Scotifh or German race •. Of Anlaf 
930, and Sihtric 994, there are coins ftruck at 
Dublin, ON Dufli, or Dyfli ; Duflin or Dy- 
flin, being the real Danifh original name of this 
fine city, as of towns in Scandinavia, Coins of 
Donald, an Irifli monarch, are alfo publiflied by 
Simon. This Donald is probably Donald 0*NeaI, 
956. In Mr. Dummer's colleftion was an unpub- 

lifhed 

* For tlic Irifli coins, this work is much indebted to Simon't 
Eflay on Irifh coins, Dubhn, i 749, 4to. — In 1 708, Redder, a 
Swede, publifhed " Nummorum in Hibemia antcquam hac infala fuh 
Ilmrtco 2 Jo, jInglU re^e, yJf^rtci fada fit juris ^ cujorum InJagtithf 
Lipfi3C, 4to. 
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Hihed coin, with " Domnaldus rex Monagh." Other 
Daniih and Irifli kings have coins ; but I mud pafs 
them for the fake of brevity. 

The pennies ftruck by Englifh monarchs in I^-eland, 
are remarkable. " Such with the name of Dublin, 
occur of Ethelred 866 ; Edred 948 ; Edgar 959 ; 
and one of Canute 1017, is now firft publifhed in 
plate I ft of this volume," 

N. B« In (e6i. X.of the Stridures, page 222. 
-Ethelred II. fon of Edgar, is mentioned as the king, 
^whofe name was on the coin I had feen at Dr. 
Hunter's; but this I now fuppofe was my miftake, 
and am glad to have it here fet right, by the 
'learned gentleman who pointed out the coin to 
me. 



ADVER- 



ADVERTISE ME N T. 



TH £ following (ketch was haftily drawn up in 
the fpring of the year, 1788; during the publi- 
cation of Ierneus's letters, at the requeft of Richafd 
Gough, £fq; F. R. S. and Direffor of the Antiquah 
rian Society, of London ; as a Supplement to Cam- 
den's account of the government of Ireland, to be 
inferted in his edition of the Britannia^ lately pub* 
lifhed by that gentleman, in three volumes folk>. 
As the Supplement was drawn up almoft without 
the afiiftance of books, which the writer, being at 
a diftance from his own, could not eafily come at^ 
he was obliged to refort to his own manufcript of 
the Hi/lory of the Revoluiioru vf Ireland^ (of which he 
has fpoken in the introduflion to the above Stric* 
TUREs), fo far as it went, and to rely on his me- 
mory for more recent tranfaftions. Which, upon a 
review, he finds had betrayed him in an article or 
two ; but thefe miftakes he has here correfted, and 
endeavoured to fupply what was wanting for the 
more eafily comprehending a fubjedt, which, from 
the compendious manner it is here handled, muft be 
neceifarily obfcure. But as there are now many Irifh 
gentlemen who have made the conflitution of this 
country their peculiar fludy, he requefts that they 
will obligingly point out fuch errors as may ftill have 
efcaped the writer, and he fhall candidly avail himfelf 
of their corredlions, in that Hiftory of which he 
meditates the publication with Jltna bqftej and to 
which he confideii^ this whole Volume but as a 
preliminary. 

AN 



A K 



HISTORICAL SKETCH, 



OF THB 



Constitution, and Government of 
Ireland, from the moft early authenti- 
cated Period, down to the Year, 1783. 



TH E moft antient form of government in Ire- 
land feems to have been that of four or five 
provincial kin^s*; the moft powerful of whom was 
commonly called monarch : durante pentarcbia^ qui 
regum poientUJimus dominium totius infulafibi arripiebai 
vulgo rex nibemia dicebatur : this is the opinion of 
Ware, who profefles his ignorance of the commence- 
ment of what he here calls the Pentarcby^ but his 
certainty that it ceafed in the fifth century. 

His account of it, however, does not fatisfy the 
author of Ogypa : " If,** fays he, " by the pen- 
^^ tarchy. Ware means five kingdoms feparate from 
** each other, like the heptarchy of the Anglo- 
** Saxons, in which the moft powerful ufurped a 

** fovereignty 

* Under each provincial king^ there were fubordinate toparchs 
or chieftains who did homage and paid tribute to thofe klngSy in 
like manner as the kings did to the monarch. And as the mo- 
narch did not interfere in the internal government of the pro- 
thiceSy fo neither did the provincial kings interpofe in the regu- 
btion of his valTals territory. 
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** fovereignty over the reft, then our continue feriei 
*' of government admits of no fuch form: but iflqf 
•* pentarchy he means, a government in the fiune 
•* commonwealth, confifting of fometimes five 
" and fometimes four kings under one monarch, 
" then it is plain this conftitution look place, 
•* though Sir James fays he knows not" when 
** it began. I fay it commenced with the original 
" form of kingly government, and with Slane the 
** firft monarch of the ifland ; for then the whcde 
*' region was divided into five provinces, and a go- 
•* vernor fet over each province with the title of 
•* king. But none of thefe pentarchs ever ufurped 
•' the dominion of the whole ifland, as Ware would 
•* have it, becaufe he was the ftrongeft. For there. 
•* were pentarchs of each province, aliens from the 
*' blood royal of the monarch ; yet not one of thefe, 
" though ever fo powerful, ever once afpired to the 
•* fovereignty.' 

Now, from this ftrange account of 0*Flaherty, 
one muft conclude, there could fcarce have been any 
wars and fightings about the fucceflion, contrary to 
the whole tenor of Irifh hiftory. Befides, this hardy 
aflerter feems to have forgot that the famous Brian 
Boiromhe,* kingof Munfter, and the great Turlogh, 
king of Conaught, ufurped the monarchy, though 

aliens 

* ** Nor was It unjufl or inglorious in him to make an attempt 
upon the crawn of Ireland ; for it appears, in this hiftory^ that 
the courfe of rucccflion was often interrupted^ and hereditary 
right laid afide ; the monarchy was in fome meafure ele^Uve, and 
generally fell into the hands of the moil valiant and beloved by the 
people ; nor did he violate any of the eftablifhed laws, or a£t con- 
trary to the conllitution of that kingdom. The grcateft part of 
the ifland he fubdued by his arms, for he forced under his obedi- 
ence all who refufed to confcfs his aiithbrity ; but the juflice and 
natural clemency of his temper foon procured him the affe^onsof 
the pei>ple of all ranks and conditions, fo that he was ptockumcd 
by univcrfal confent, and Maolfeachlm was obliged to refign Jtbe 
fceptre and retire peaceably to the date of a fubjefL'' Keating 
pag, 46;. 
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Aliens from the true blood royal. And, according to 
this theory, that pentarchy, which commenced with 
Slane, could not have ended but with Roderic. 

But if fuch a form of government ever exifted 
in Ireland, it cannot be learned from the contradic- 
tory reports of our beft writers on the fubjedt. 
Charles ()*Conor, Efq; tells us, that Hugony ftrengtfr- 
cned and that Eochy weakened the monarchy : and 
in proof of the ftrength imparted by the former, we 
are referred to Ogygia, p. 260 ; but there I find 
no mention of any improvement made. The great* 
eft part of what is there faid of this Hugony the 
great, is an enumeration of his twenty-five fons ; 
among whom he (hared the kingdom : and though two 
only of thefe furvived him, yet the divifion is laid to 
have continued in force for no lefs than 300 years. 
But it fcems that, ' fetting afide the pentarchy, and 

* parcelling the kingdom into twenty-five regular 

* diftrids or dynafties, widened the bafe of monar- 

* chical power/ Thefe are brave words j but I leave 
it to better politicians to underftand the fpirit of the 
regulation. 

Let me, however, alk, what were the four or five pro- 
vincial kings doing all this while that their govern- 
ment was fo eafily fet afide ? It muft have been a 
very plaftic conftitution truly, efpccially in a turbu- 
lent and fierce nation, which out of the five, could 
at once be moulded into five times the number of 
dynafties according to the number of royal chil- 
dren. 

It would be in vain to enquire, why Eochy weak- 
ened the monarchy by reftoring the pentarchal or 
provincial government, when our fagacious difler- 
tator gives it up and tells us, that ** he cannot fo 
^< much as guefs at the motives which induced the 
^' -monarch to make fuch a change, as no revolu- 
•* tion could be more fatal to the monarchy.*' Yet 
it has been obferved, that the countries moft fertile 
of tyrants have been moft expofed to the conquefts 

Y of 
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of a foreign tyrant : for, being bound together bj 
no tye of common interel^, they fall, in fucceflion, fo 
many vicUms to their mutual animofities : dumjfin- 
guli pugnant univerfi 'uincuntur. Or, if the invader 
fliould not be able to fubdue them one after the 
other, then he fets up a weaker in oppofition to his 
ftronger neighbour, and fo makes him a tool in 
conquering the reft : habct injirumenta fervititth «f 
reges. 

But abandoning thefe chimerical ideas of a pen- 
tarchy, let us contefs that the times before the intro- 
duction of chriftianity are either unknown or fiabu- 
lous. Mr. 0*Conor, the fond advocate for our 
Pagan antiquities, admits, that ^^ the licence of 
^* the bards has thrown much obfcurity over them; 
•* and that we muft derive the aera of uncorrupted 
•* biftory from the legiflation of Tuaihal, and parti- 
" cularly from that of Cormac O'Cuin, who im- 
" proved upon his great anceftor*s plan." 

Now, Tuathal reigned in the fecond, and Cormac 
in the tliird, century. The former is faid to have 
new-modelled the conftitution, by aifembling the 
ftares at Teamor, or Tarah,a hill of very command- 
ing profpeft in the county of Meath, and there efta- 
blilhing the famous /ex, or, as it Is fmce ridiculouflf 
called, the farlidment of Tarah. To him and his 
fuccellbrs it is alfo faid that Meath was granted as 
menfal land, for the better fupport of regal dignity, 
which before depended too much on precarious tri- 
butes from the provincial kings *. 

But 

* It dJes not appear fo certain that Mcath was always a 
J^ menial territory', as cafes might be produced when there was a 
monarch and a king of Mcath, different perfons at the fame time* 
However, the revenue of the Monarch confiftcd of cerUiB tri- 
butes paid in kind by the provincial princes^ fuch as corny cattk^ 
&c. &c. exdufive of what he received from his own particular ' 
province. The revenue, common to all the provincial kings and 
chieftains, confifled of various exadlions, fuch as Cofheryy Bott- 

naughlU 
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But the glory of completing the Tuathalian fyftem 
'was referved for Gormac O'Cuin, a monarch cele* 
brated for his political and philofophical attainments^ 
but ftill more renowned for his being father-in-law to 
the fame-recorded Fin Mac Comhal, generaliflimo of 
that invincible body of troops called the Fiona ErioHj 
or th^ army of Ireland, 

The laft meeting of the fe^ of Tarah^ iX'hich we 
repaid of, was towards the middle of the fifth cen<- 
tury } convened, it is faid, at the inftaftce of St. 
Pktrtek, to revife the annals of the nation, and to 
publifh an authentic copy of them ; which from the 
place was called the Pfatt^r if Tarah. But as parch^ 
ment and the Latin letter was introduced by St. 
Jftitrick, and, as it is faid that before him the Irifli 
wrote upon beechen tablets with an iroii flyle, we 
cannot fuppofe that this operofe method was very fa- 
vourable to hidoric purpofes. So that if ever fuch 
a work was compofed, it. could be nothing more 
than a bare catalogue of traditional king^, or a mea- 
gre record of genealogies. 

However, from that day to this, we hear no more 
of the Pfalter than of the Parliament of Tarah. The 
lirft hiftoric document, to which this country now 
makes, pretence, is the Pfalter of Cajhel^ written 
in the tenth century. All which I only obferve 
in this place to (hew what degree of ftrefs is to be 
laid on thofe declamations, which have of late been 
multiplied in this country, in fupport of it« Pagan 
civiliisation and regular form of antient govern- 
ment. 

Y % OTlaherty 

naughty Cuddy, Cefs, Sorehin, &c. — Cofhcry was free quarter for 
tile ehitfbin himfelf'-^BoniiBiight was free quarter for his foldiers— 
Cttddy was a fi^^r and lodging which a chief had a right to de- 
nmndf not only from his fubje^U, but from his equals — there 
mttt other impoiU for do^, hotfeb, dtc. the explicsftion of which 
trionga rather to antiquities. However, the Church or Tem-mim 
badly were exempted from all taxes whatever ; at leaft. after the 
£iigliih licfoliftiuu. • 
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OTIaherty tells us, that in the Irifli monarchy 
two things were to be regarded, hereditary 

RIGHT and THE ELECTION OF THE PEOPLE J by 

which we are to underftand, that the ele^ion coiild 
fall upon a certain family only, but that the choice 
of the individual of that family belonged to the 
people : fo that it was eledive as to the perforij and 
hereditary as to the blood. Thefe principles fo jar- 
ring were the perpetual iources of difcord and con* 
tention, which could only be compofed by the 
ftrongell hand. Accordingly we find, that out of 
a long line of near 2co Irifli monarchs, fcarce 
two in immediate fucceilion have died a natural 
death. 

As a remedy for thefe inconveniencies, which ne» 
ce(rarily adhered to this rude form, it was cuftomary 
to eleft the next moft worthy of the fame blood, 
whom they called Roidamna ; and whofe deftinadon 
it was to eafe the fovereign of fome of the cares of 
royalty during his life, and to fucceed to the throne 
at his death. But however this might mitigate, it 
did not cure, the malady. For fometimes the Roii 
damna took up arms againd the monarch, and fome- 
times both of them fell viftims to fome more potent 
fadlion. 

And here let it be obferved, that a fimilar cut 
torn of electing a fucceflbr for the provincial kings 
and fubordinate topi^rchs prevailed ; but thefe were 
called Thanifts or "T^mjls. And fo rooted was this 
mode of chufing a fucceflbr in every diftrift and 
department of the realm, that the biftops had their 
comorbans or coadjutors, who generally fucceeded 
to their fees, unlefs fet afide by fome fuperior 
intereft *. 

Such, it is faid, was the conftitution of the Irifii 
goverment in the fifth, fixth, and feventh centu- 
ries I A conftitution calculated only for a people, 

* S^rc the foregoing Stridurcs, Stft. X. page 196. 
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whofe various tribeSi or fepts, were perpetually at 
war with each other, and who were not willing to 
difpenfe, even for a day» with the want of a gene- 
ral to lead them to battle. But it was a conllitu- 
cion altogether incompatible with the arts of peace; 
fo much lb, that even their weapons of war were very 
ineffedual, for either offence or defence^againft a fo- 
reign enemy. Accordingly, Saxo Grammaticus gives 
cbe following defcription of their arms and manner 
of fighting : Utitur autem Hibernorum gens levi ^ pa^ 
rabili armatura ; doSior fuga Juperare quam hello : 
quo Jit ui cum viiloriani tibi cejijfe putes difcrimen inu- 
mineai. But to their wars among themielves may 
be fafdy applied, what Milton faid of the battles of 
the Anglo-Saxons during the heptarchy, that they 
were no more worth recording than the Ikirmiflies of 
kites and crows. 

In the eighth century, a new order of government 
is faid to have taken place in tw9. royal families by 
alternate fuccejfton ; which, inftead of diminifliing, 
increafed thofe fafiions to which the nation was 
before too incident. No wonder that thofe Scythian 
nations, which, fo early as the third century, had 
attempted a conqueft of the kingdom, and had built 
the maritime towns, (hould, in the ninth century, 
be able to reduce it to fuch a ftate of abieft flavery 
as is fcarce to be paralleled in the aimals of any other 
country. 

We are told by Keating, that this galling yoke 
was removed by the ftratagem of Maolfeaghlin ; and 
that the Oilmen being expert in the commercial and 
handicraft trades, were fuffered to remain in the king- 
dom ; but that about 200 years after they were 
finally expelled by the valour of Brian Boiromhe. 
This aifertion, however, is not more repugnant to 
fad than to the whole tenor of his own narrative : 
for, he acquaints us, that it was by means of thofe 
alliances he formed with the Danes that Brian was ' 

enabled 
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enabled to dethrone Melaghlin, .♦ and exalt himfidf 
to the monarchy : and, if he afterwards quarrelled 
, with them and was flain by them at the battle of 
Cbntarfc, it docs not thence follow that he was 
either a champion or a martyr for the liberties of his 
country. 

Now, thaf he was not fo confidered, at the time, 
may be from hence prefumed, that his fon was, . 
upon his death, excluded from every preteniioQ to 
the monarchy, except the imperial crown of Ireland, 
which they fay, he kept, in his poffeffion till, from re- 
fentment, he went to Rome and laid it at the Pope's 
feet ; and the monarchy, we find, reverted to Me- 
laghlin, who, during his depofition, continued to 
be king of Meath, the rightful inheritance of kii 
fomily, contrary to what has been above advanced 
refpefting that territory being the menfal land of the 
monarch. 

Bcfides, we find that the Oftmen remained from 
that period, as before, mafters of the maritime 
towns, and domineered in many places. We, all 
along, read of the exploits of the Daniih kings of 
Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, &c. In the year 
1066 Lanfrank, archbifhop of Canterbury, ftyles 
Gothrick, a DanCy king of Ireland. The firft vigo- 
rous oppofition made to the firft Englifh invaders 
was by the Danes of Dublin. And we learn from 
the regiftery of Limerick, that fo late as the reign of 
Edward II. matters of property were, then and there, 
decided by the oaths of twelve EngliOi, twelve Danes, 
and twelve Irifh. 

Keating talks of the preat revenues paid into the 
Exchequer of Brian. But what were thefe revenues 
according to this writer's own account? ** Cows 
•* and hogs, mantles and iron from the Irifh/ a&d 
*' wine both red and white from the Danes.**' 

Now, 

* Or Maolfeaghlin ; which feems to have been a favourite name 
with the kings of Meath. 
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Now, as thefe revenues teere paid in kind, we 
muft prefume that money was then not much in 
ofe ; and if fo, the monarch had little need of an 
exchequer. 

It may be true, that this very Brian made an of- 
fering of gold upon the altar at Armagh; and it 
may be thence inferred, that gold (and of courfc 
filver) might have been introduced before that time 
as money. But I have found no document to prove, 
that money was then coined by the Irifh, The very 
2iatne of fterling imports, that coined money was 
iirft introduced by the Oilmen or Eafterlings. And 
it is natural to think, that they who confcfledly car- 
?ied on all the trade of the kingdom, fhould be the 
firR to bring in that moft ready medium for negoti- 
ating its commerce. 

No regard then is to be paid to Keating, when he 
fays, that a mint was fet up in Armagh, and another in 
Cafliel, fo early as the days of St, Patrick. The rude 
ftate of the country, for ages after, was incompatible 
with fuch a premature advancement in civilization : 
>fpeciaHy if what our author afferts be true, that the 
Milefians exercifcd no mechanic art. Now, a people 
who have no foreign trade, nor the common arts of 
domeftic life, muft fubfift principally upon the milk 
and flefh of their cattle ; and, therefore, can have 
but little ufe for money. 

Accordingly, our author gives us every where to 
tmderftand, .that what little traffic the Milefians 
had among themfclves was carried on at certain 
fairs, and was tranfaded by barter : and though the 
ufe of money, coined by the Danes, could not 
Iiave been unknown to them at the invafion of the 
Englifh ; yet a French gentleman who accompanied 
Richard IL in his expedition to Ireland, and wrote 
the hiftory of it, after telling us that Macmurrough's 
horfc coft 400 cows, makes this refleftion : " for in 
** that country they barter by exchange, horfes for 
^* cows, and one commodity for another, and not for 
^* ready money.'* 

. All 
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All thefc things I fet down the more minutely, 
that the cbnftitution of the old monarchy of Irdand 
may be the better underftood, when divefted of thofe 
fidions by which it is fupported by writers who mif- 
lake the real honour of their country. Yet 
Keating has told us that, " fuch were the whole- 
^* fome inftitutes of Brian Boiromhe, that a lady of 
^^ confummate beauty, adorned with jewels and t 
" ring of gold, travelled alone on foot from north to 
^^ fouth, without any attempt made on thofe oma^ 
'^ ments, or on that flill more precious ornament her 
" honour ;'* yet he foon after gives us the following 
paffage : *^ after the d-ceafe of Mclaghliu (who 
*' was both fuccelTor and prcdeceffor to the renowned 
*' Brian), fome of the chronicles of the ifland give 
*' an account of many monarchs in fucceilion ro the 
^^ throne of Ireland. But it is a more probable opi- 
^^ nion that, after the death of this king till the Eng- 
^^ lifh arrived, there was no abfolute monarch of the 
" country, though there were feveral who aflumed 
" to themfelves the name." 

ITiis (late of things gave occafion to Mr. O'Conor 
to fay, that " Ireland was at this time ripening for 
'' chaftifement by fome foreign hand ; but the Nor- 
" mans divided their blows with other nations, and 
*' prevented all reform in Ireland ; where the patriot- 
'' ifm of a few ferved only to prolong the difordere 
*^ of the conftitution, and prevent that diflfolution 
^^ which, in fome cafes, is the mod defirabie event 
- ** that can happen. But the irruption (as he calls it) 
*' of Henry Ih king of England^ proved the utter nun 
** of the nation.'* 

Englifli government muft have been bad indeed if 
it increafed thofe evils which, before Henry 11. did 
confejfedly exift. But, fure I am, that if £ngli(h go- 
vernment did not do all the good it might have done 
in throwing the Irtfh conjlitution under a better genius^ 
it did not make it worfe. If it refufed the natives 
^he benefit of the Englilh law, it did not introduce 

the 
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the arbitrary, and therefore oppreflive, law of the 
Brebons. And, if the Englifli laws were fo often 
fued for as a boon by the Irifh, this was, on their 
part, a virtual confeifion that they were better than 
their own. 

The candour of literature (hould have admitted, 
that England, which has been the fchool of philo- 
fophy and liberty to the reft of the world, has abo- 
lilhed many cuftoms hoftile to focial improvement, 
and introduced many arts of civil life, which were 
before unknown to us ; and, above all, that it has, 
at length, taught us to feel and to value thofe ad- 
vantages. 

But let us now fee what that conftitution was 
which Henry II. introduced in the year 1 172. And 
here we may be certain^ that the conftitution of 
England, whatever it was at that time, was the model 
of that for Ireland. In his charter granted to the 
citizens of Dublin, mention is made of bailiffs, juf* 
tices, &c. From whence it is inferred, that he 
divided the diftrids, fubjed to himfelf, into (hires 
or counties. But the better opinion feems to be, 
that this diftribution was referved for his foa 
John. 

It is faid, that after his return to England he fent 
over a modus tenendi parliamenta in Hibernia ; which 
will not be denied : but that the inftrument produced 
by the biOiop of Meath, and fo contended for as ge- 
nuine by the famous Mr. Molyneux, was not that 
original modus^ may be fafely afErmed, and for this 
plain reafon : We muft fuppofc, that a modus fent 
by this prince could be only, mutatis mutandis^ a tran« 
fcript of the Englifh modus. But in this inftrument 
Vre find the form of fummoning knights^ citizens^ and 
burgejfes. Whereas it is evident from the gradual 
formation of the Englifh conftitution, that no repre- 
fentation of the people can be afcertained in Eng- 
land before Henry III. though it be talked of in the 
reign of John. 

But 
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Bat a qucftion of more importance arifes: To 
whom did Henry communicate that conftitution ? 
The anfwer to which is Ample : He communicated it 
to bis fubjedts in Ireland. But here we mud care* 
fully diftinguiih between fubjeds and tributaries, A 
fubjeft is one who is governed by the will, /. e. the 
law of a fovereign (no matter whether the fove- 
reignty be lodged in one, in few, or in many) ; and 
who tor proteftion returns the reciprocal duty of 
obedience. Whereas a tributary is not a fubjed but 
a'vaffal, who fttpulates to pay tribute, and per- 
haps do homage, and fwear fealty to a fuperior 
power, that he may live in peace. A fovereign 
may be tributary to a more potent fovereign, with- 
out obeying any of his ordinances ; i. e. he may 
acknowWge his own inferiority by thefe tokens^ 
of fubmiffion, yet retain his fovereignty over his 
own fubjeds, without owing any other duty to his 
liege lord. 

This was precifely the cafe of Ireland before 
Henry Rantagenet fet foot in this realm, and after 
he departed from it. l^e provincial kings paid 
tribute to the monarch, and the fubordinate toparchs 
to the provincial kings, without any diminution of 
their jurifdiftion over their refpeftive fubjefts. Ro- 
deric, the monarch, did not fubmit to Henry during 
his flay in Ireland ; but, in a year or two after, he 
did homage and fwore fealty by his proxies, and 
refigned, by deed, the fovereignty of certain diftri^, 
that he might enjoy the remainder (f his dominion in 
peace. 

This is placed beyond the arreft of doubt by the 
Finis Sff Concordia^ &(c. that final agreement made 
between them at Windfor ; wherein it is exprefely 
ftipulated, that except in thofe diftrifts he had for- 
merly furxendered, the jurifdiftion of Roderic was to 
remain undiminifhed over the reft of the ifiand : 
Tofam illam terram ^ habitatores terra habeatfuh ft. 
Thus was Roderic pledged to make the vaflal princes 

pay 
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pay their tribute to bimfelf, and, through his hands* 
it was to be conveyed to Henry. So that Roderic 
Ro more ceafed to be monarch of Ireland than he did 
to be king of Conaught ; or than William ceafed to 
be king of Scotland, by his paying tribute and doing 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland, about the fame 
time. 

It was wife in Henry not to aflume the ftyle of 
king of Ireland, as he was then unable, froih 
his preffing avocations, to enforce that fubmiffion 
which is the duty of fubjefts. He prudently left 
the title of King to fuch of the native chieftains as 
cxercifed the power, and contented himfelf with 
the title of Lord of Ireland, as moft expreflive of 
thofe badges of fovereignty which alone fell to his 
ihare. 

Now, that he gave the title of kings to the Irifli 
princes is not only evident from the abore-mentioned 
Jftf// &f Concordia, &c. in which it is agreed, that 
Roderic rex Jii fub fe, but alfo from bis commifliofi 
for making Fitz-Aldelm his lieutenant in Ireland, 
which is direfted Ar chief if copis, Epifcofis, Regibusy 
&c. And we find the fame pradlite continued by 
John and Henry IIL 

From this real (late of things it is plain, that the 
conftitution edablifhed in Ireland by Henry II. was 
only communicated to that colony of his Englifh fub- 
jcfts which he fettled there, and, perhaps, to fuch of 
the Irifh as lived in that part of Leinfter, which 
came in dower to Strongbow. For, had it been h\% 
wifh to extend ir to the Irifh at large, it would have 
been impradicable. A people altogether ignorant 
of the language, manners, and laws of England, 
could not be' fuppofed either capable or willing to 
receive it. They were not yet ripe enough for fuch 
a fyftem. When, therefore, Matthew Paris reports 
that, the laws of England were gratefully accepted by 
the Irifh princes y. who pledged thenf elves by oath to the 
obfervance of them ; we may plainly fee that this 

Monk 
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bled them to reduce the whole kingdom to a flate 
offubje£tion« 

But this did not happen for near four hundred 
years after j and, therefore, Sir John Davis in his 
book intituled, ** A difcovery of the true caufes why 
^^ Ireland was never entirely fubdued, nor brought 
" under obedience to the crown of England until 
*' the reign of James I '* tells us, that Henry IL 
ufoH leaving Ireland left not a fmglt fuhjeH there 
mere than be found in it. If this be fo, and doubt- 
lefs it cannot be controverted, and if, as the fame 
author well defines it^ ** that only can be called a 
" pcrfeft eonquejl of a country which doth reduce 
" all the people thereof to the condition of fubjeds, 
" and if thofe only be fubje£U who are governed by 
" the ordinary laws and magiftrates of the fovc- 
*' reign*" then ceruinly Ireland was not conquer* 
ed by Henry IL * 

It 

• But fuppofing that Henr)' Plantagcnet had been in the 
Rn^lcft fenfc the conqueror of IrchinJ, and that he had reddced 
the whole nation to nnconditionaj obedience: to his government, aii4 
that the Irifti inftead of beoomiiig his vaflali had become hk fub* 
jeds» and of conrTe that he becan^e at well intitled to the ftyle uf 
King, as of Lord of Ireland, thenlbt us examine what rights wot 
conveyed by this conqueil> to him and i^is fucceflbrs. 

Conqucfl is Force. Force is Si phvfti^a), and rigtit a monl, 
qujdity ; and between cffences thus dillind tliei% ^n ne^^ rtfuH 
th<2 relationfhip of caufe and eifedl. For thoUgh force may inveft 
with power, it can no more convey a right than the found of a 
trumpet can produce the tafte of honey : or the colour of fcir- 
let the fmcU of a rofe. If right could be fuppcfcd to be tikfe 
efiedt of powev, the hnnintable natun:x}f right and fitt»^w«>uU 
««try, according to the phyfi^ moAtxltofti of forces For if i 
power be ftrong enough to change the pofleffioto of a proptrtr^ 
th«n the right would fdlow die power, as the efit^ its caufe. Of 
courfe, weaknefs would be di veiled of all its rights, and thtft 
Would be as many rights ad powers to chim them. Then ft nihhi 
with a dagger or piftol at my bread, M>ukl Kave"^ a rigkt over 
my pcrfon orpro)>eny) if be can fubdae me ; and I, if wddMfy 
would have no right to redft him ; becaufe it k fuf^fed dut* the 
right is decided by the prepoUence of force. 

Many 
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But, even if this had not been the cafe, we may 
well fuppofe, from that diforderly ftate of the na- 
tion to which we have already pointed, that many 
of them would, fecretly, wi(h the downfall of the 
reigning monarch, whom they could only confider 
as an intruder to the throne. The two royal fa- 
milies, whofe rightful inheritance it had been fo 
long confidered, muft have been particularly pe- 
netrated with fuch fentiments : nor could the defcend* 
ants of Boiromhe, though an ufurper, be very 
cordial in their attachments to the houfe of Con- 
naught, by which that of Munfter had been ex- 
cluded. AH thefe, fince they were to pay tribute, 
might have been better pleafed to pay it to Henry 
Fitz-Emprefs than to Roderick 0*Conor. Nay, 
their pride might have been engaged on this occa- 
Hon ; and thefe rude chieftains might have confi- 
dered themfelves as honoured by an alliance with a 
neighbouring prince of fuch acknowledged capacity 
and fuperiority of power. 

And, as to the nation at large, at that time 
infenfible of every idea of common intereft, it 
could not be much furprized at an invafion of 
the Englifli, having fo long experienced the in- 
roads and infuits of the Oilmen; nor could they 
be very angry at the king of England for wifliing 
to become their mafter, as they were fo accuftomed 
to a change of mafters, and every day faw thefe 
their mafters decide every conteft by the ftrong and 
bloody hand. 

But, be this as it may, upon the fubmiffion of the 
fovereign, and inferior kings, of Ireland, to Henry IL 
is founded that claim of conqueft by which the 
kingdom of Ireland has been from that day to this 
annexed to the crown pf England. Whereas the 
province of Leinfter going in dower to Strongbow 
with the daughter of Dermod, was what gave the 
Englifli fuch a footing in the land, as at length ena- 
bled 
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as the Pope's Legate, and at which fo many of 
the Irifli Princes did homage and fwore fealty to 
Henry, the whole hierarchy, except Gelatins the 

primate 

of the world. For what is the hiftory of any country, but a refled- 
ed image of human depravity^ a painful detail of violated nghtf» 
a frightful regifter of wars, undertaken upon the fame principle 
that Leviathan fwallows up the fmaller fifh ? 

But it does not from hence follow that one nation acquires • 
RIGHT to govern another nation, becaufe it is able to fi:^iie it 
and to compel its people to enter into fubmiffive compadU m onkr 
to obtain peace. And I will add, that it is unwife to argue, (» 
many writers have done, and particularly profeflbr Blackftone) 
that Henry II. denvedhis title to Ireland from the right of cott- 
queft. For if force was his only title, then a fupenor force cm 
at any time annihilate that title. And, if ideas of natural right 
are at all to enter into fuch diTcufTions, it follows a fortiori that i 
conquered nation is more Juflifiable in (baking off a foreign yoke, 
at any time it feels itfelf in force, than the conqueror was in 
laying it on. But I (hudder at the confequence of a dodrinet 
which univerfally abfolves nations from their allegiance, whenever 
they can find an opportunity to withdraw themfelves £rom aa 
enforced fubje£lion. 

Yet this right of conquefl was vehemently urged aninfb me by 
Dr. Johnfon, in a converfation I once held with hrm reTpe6ting the 
affitirs of this country. The converfation appeared to my dear 
fnend Ur. Watkinfon, (to whom I repeated it, within an hour 
or two after it pafTed) fo extraordinary, that he gave me pen, ink 
and paper to fet it down immediately ; for, fays he, if deferves 
to be recorded, as a tefl of his political principles. I therefore 
give it here with the lefs reluctance, as upon the whole it difcovcfs 
the original redtitude of a warm heart, biafled by national prr- 
judices. But firft let me premife a circumflance or two 

Having fpcnt the winter of the year 1777 in London, I had 
been honoured f and it is my pride to acknowledge ft) with his 
familiarity and triend/hip. I had not feen him At>m that time 
till the nth of June 1781, when I went to pay him a morning 
vifit. I found him alone, and nothing but mutual enquiries re- 
fpe6Ung mutual friends had paifed, when Barrett! came in. Bir- 
retti, more curious than the DotSlor, foon aflced me^ if the Di/hr' 
hances in Ireland were over. The queflion, I own, furprizedme, 
as I had left all things quiet, and was not at firft altogether 
aware of the tendency of his queftion. I therefore in return aflt- 
ed what diftutbances he meant ? for that I had heard of none. 
What ! faid he, have you not been in arms ? To which I anfwer- 
ed categorically, yes ! and many bodies of men continue fo to be. 

And 
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j^mate . attended. The principal ecclefiaftical ordi- 
nance there fettled upon was uinfbrmity of worfliip 
with the church of England. And the fvcceflbrs 
of Henry have fince frequently found to their coft, 

that 

And don't you call this Dyhrhance^ rejoined Barrctti. No ! faid 
I9 the Iriih Volunteers have demeaned themfelvcs very peaceably, 
and inftead of difturbing the repofe of the country, have contribut- 
ed moft effedually to preferve its peace. The laws were never fo 
wdl executed as fince the Volunteers arofe. The Iiifh are, I own, 
a turbulent people, and in many places, whenever they before 
could, they have rcfifted e>'en a JulHce of Peace's warrant \ but 
this if now all over, the people, even the rudeft of them, are every 
where amenable to law. You have heard of part of our country 
being infefted )vith a banditti called Whttdoysy but now tue 
hear nothing of them in Ireland, but as of a tale that is told. 
Mr. Barretti ! you have received wrong impreflions pf thefe Irifh 
V(^unteer», you conceive them to be the drofs ^d dregs of our 
country, but undeceive yourfelf, the reverfc is the truth ; they arc 
compofed of the moil affluent and refpedlable inhabitants of the 
kingdom, from the knights of the (hire to the moft trufty freehold- 
ers in each pariih. You are acquainted with Englifh opulence and 
know how diftaftefiil it would be to Englishmen of condition, or 
even dinners, to ferve as militia men ; but take off your eyes from 
this gorgeous fcene, and behold a poor nation not habituated to 
the conTeniencies of life, and you may underftand why the loweft 
man who ferves in the voluntecr^ ranks is, fome how, exalted above 
tho(e who do not. To be a Volunteer in Ireland is an obje6l of 
ambition, and that ambition is principally checked by the poverty 
of the people. For however ftrange it may appear to you, he 
muiihave been, for Ireland, a man in eafy ciicumllances who could 
afford to be a Volunteer. The honour is attended with more 
expence than even fbme of them are able to bear : a handfo^ie 
lumorm, accoutrements, field days, &c. are all attended with 
great cofl and charges to them. Yet as they are, neverthelefs, 
the moft rich, moft civilized and refpedable members of the 
community at large, and of the feveral parifhes to which they be- 
long, you cannot fufpe£l that they would be the people moft 
prone to raife D'tfiurbances in their country. On ^e contrary, the 
£[i£fc is, that a decency, a fobriety, a prindple of honour is already 
vifible where it was not before to be feen, 

Dn Johnfon, who all this while fat filent,. but with a very at- 
tentive car to what palTed — and much more then paiTed than I 
fct down — at length turned to me with an apparent indigna- 
tion which I had never before experienced from hun — ^What ! fir, 
don't you call it D\flurhance to oppole legal government with arms 

2# in 
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that this great prince was more fuccefsful in conform* 
ing the ecclefiaftical polity of Ireland to that of Rome, 
than in forming its civU polity upon the model of 
England. 

In the year 11 85, Henry fent over to his fon 
John, now in his nineteenth year, with the title of 

lord 

in your hands, and compel it to make laws in your fivour I Skf 
I call it rebellion, as much as the rebellions in Scotland. DodcVy 
faid I9 I am exceedingly furry to hear that declaration fafl froB 
you, whom I always confidercd as a friend, fomctimes partialt ^ 
Ireland : But this I can (ay, that we have always confidcfed 
ourfelves as among the mofl loyal of bis Majelly's fubjeds, at the 
fame time that, though obliged to fubmit, we have always denied 
allegiance to the fuprcmacy of a Britifh Parliament. We havt a 
feparate and diftind legislature of our own, and thai we have neier 
difcovered any inclination to refift. Sir, (ays the Do6ior, you do 
owe allegiance to an Enghfh Parliament, for you are a cmupgni 
nation ; and had' I had been minifter I would have made yoa 
fubmit to it — I would have done as Cromwell did, T would iucie 
burned your cities and roailed you in the flames. — ^Aiter thit€i- 
plofion, I peHia^s warmly replied — ^Do^or ! your advice to tmt 
the Americans in that manner has not fucceeded altogether to 
your wifhes— the times are altered. To which he replied. Sir, yon 
fay truly that the times are altered, for power is now no v^iot; 
our Government is a government of influence^ but not of power. 
Yet had we treated the Americans as we ought, and as they de* 
ferved, we (hould have at once razed all their towns and let thea 
enjoy their foreds. But (in a jocular way repeating what he before 
faid) when we (hould have roailed the Americans as rebels, we only 
whipped them as children ; and we did not fucceed, becaufe my 
advice was not taken. 

As arguments would have but enraged him again, I let him now 
fettle into perfe6l calmnefs, when after a long paufe, he, with a 
(mile, faid : Though I hold the Irifh to be rebels, I don't think 
them altogetlier wrong ; but you know that you compelled our I^ 
liament, by force of arms, to pafs an a£l in your favour, and that I 
call rebellion : Though what you claimed ought to have been 
grant$:d, as you fay, yet the mode of re^uifition was rebellious^ 
Well, Do^br, faid I, let me a(k you, do you think that Irehmd, 
would have recovered her ufurped right by any other means ? To 
which he candidly anfwered, I believe ftie would not : However, 
a wife government fhould not grant even a claim of jullice, if an 
attempt is nuide to extort it by force. We had fome more 
converfation on the fame fubjed, till at length it came to this 
iflue — Wliy, Sir, I don't know but I might have adled as you 
did, had I been an Irifhman, but I fpeak as an Englifhrnan. 
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lord of Ireland ; and intending that he fhould be 
crowned king there, the Pope in compliment fent 
tiim a crown of peacocks feathers, together with a 
new donation of the ifland. But the king, feeing 
the ill confequences of having crowned his eldeft fon 
in England, changed his refolution, and John was 
not crowned. His (lay in Ireland, the firft time, was 
but fliort ; for he and his boyifli train having treat- 
ed with contempt the Iriih princes who came to pay 
him homage, a general infurredion took place. 
** Whence," fays Sir John Davis, " it was made 
** manifeft that the fubmiiEon of the Irifli princes, 
^^ and the donation of the Pope, were but (lender 
*< and weak aifurances for a kingdom/' 

Mr. Molyneux contends, that *' by the donation 
^' of Ireland to John it was eminently fet apart as 
^ a feparate and diftind kingdom ; and that the 
** regality of it was abfolutely granted to him with- 
*• out any refervation." But it muft have efcaped 
this zealous advocate for the independence of the 
Irifli Parliament upon that of England, that the fub- 
je£b of Ireland, in confequence of this donation, were 
bound not only to John and his heirs, but sdfo to 
the king and his heirs : And that in the charters of 
earl John to the inhabitants of thofe cities, referved 
from the jurifdiAion of Roderic O'Conor, he, as 
lord of Ireland, always excepts thofe rights wbicb 
pertain to the cr&wn. Thus, in his grant to the 
monaftery of St. Thomas the martyr, at Donore in 
Dublin, of immunity from all fecular fervices, he 
makes exception in iis qua adregiam coronam pertinent^ 
with t power of holding a court for all pleas and 
complaints, nifi de iis qua ad regiam coronam fpeSla^ 
verint. 

And, though the grant of Ireland by Henry II. 
to earl John be now loft, a fimilar grant of Henry III. 
to his fon Edward is ftill extant ; wherein an ex- 
ception of the above cities, the dominion of which 

Z 2 had 
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had been taken from Roderic and referved by Hen- 
ry, is particularly recited. The king grants to Ed- 
ward totam terram Hibernia^ exceptis civitatibus Dub- 
tin J LimeriCy ^c. ita tamen quod predida terra^ &fr. 
nunquam feparentur a corona Angliayfedintegre maw* 
ant regibus Anglios in perpeiuum. 

It would require very exprefs teftimony, indeed, 
to prove that Henry II. who was fo ambitious of 
annexing Ireland to his crown, ihould fo foon ali* 
enate it. But the truth is, Henry only beftowed 
Ireland upon his fon John, as a feudal tenure, to be 
held of him and his heirs, with certain regal prero- 
gatives in certain points and places, ita ut rex fi 
fub fCy as Roderic O'Conor had been before him, 
according to the Fmis &f Concordia fettled at Wind- 
for. 

If John had been conftituted the independent king of 
Ireland, the earldom of Moreton could not have 
been confidered as the fuperior title ; yet his ftyle 
was Earl of Moreton and Lord of Ireland. If it be 
urged that his brother Richard I. never aflumed the 
title of lord of Ireland, it fhould be remembered, 
that during his reign of near ten years, he did not 
fpend eight months in England. So that he who 
regarded England fo little may be fuppofed to have 
regarded Ireland nothing at all. 

The moft memorable afts of John, during his ad- 
riiiniftration of Ireland, were his ereding courts of 
juftice there, viz. the Chancery, King*s-Bench, and 
Exchequer ; and his dividing the Englilh colony into 
twelve counties, in which only were the Englilh laws 
publilhed, and but feebly executed in any of them. 
Even in Leinfter we find, that the confent of the 
heirefs of Dermod was neceffary to ratify and ccm- 
firm his charters. 

John, indeed, whatever his title may have been, did 
not confider himfelf as Lord of the whole ifland, for be 
gener:;lly limits his chartered grants per pote/iatm 
nojlram. And the Po^>e well knowing that the 

crown 
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<Town he bad given was but a crown of feathers, 
commiffions his legate in the reign of Richard L 
to exercife his office in England, Wales, and thofe 
parts of Ireland in which the Earl of Moreton has 
power and dominion ; ac illis Hibernia partibtu in 
quibus 'Johannes Moretonii comes potejlatem habet tf 
daminium. 

Sir John Davis, whofe very errors are refpedable, 
advances, upon what he calls the tedimony of the 
bcft antiquaries, " that the reign of Edward II. gave 
" the firft occafion of inftituting the high court of 
** parliament in Ireland; and that the laws made in 
** the parliaments of England were, from time to 
•* time, tranfmitted hither under the great feal of 
** that kingdom, to be proclaimed, enrolled, and ex- 
•* ecuted as the laws of the realm." And, in proof 
of this latter pofition, he exhibits the form, where« 
by Edward I. tranfmitted the Englifli ftatutes. 

fiat his diligence had not then reached to certain 
documents, fince brought to light, which evince, 
what is declared by the Irifh Parliament in the 3 2d of 
Henry VI. " that the liege people of Ireland ufed to 
•* hold parliaments, without interruption, from the 
*• conqueft of faid land by the mod noble king Hen- 
^ ry Fitz-Emprcfs to the prefent time.'* And re- 
markable it is, that the fird printed ftatutes of the 
Iri(h Icgiflaturc were enacted in the 3d year of Ed- 
ward II. at a time when he aflferts that, ^^ for the 
** fpace of 1 40 years after Henry 11. there was but 
•• one parliament for both kingdoms.** 

Befides, in the Magna Charta of Henry HI. which 
was but a confirmation of that granted by his father 
John» and was alfo mutatis mutandis a tranfcript of 
that which he granted to England, all Engjilh rights 
were given and granted to the Englifli fettlement in 
Ireland : among which the principal was the right 
of being governed by their own laws, made by their 
OMTD coufent, in their own parliament. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly we find, that Ireland had not only a 
parliament, but reprefentatives of the people in 
this king's reign : for, in the 38ih year of Henry IIL 
when he was inpartibus tranfmarinis^ and wanting aid 
of the Iriih againft the king of Caftile, who had 
invaded Gafcony, his queen, then regent, lends 
writs in the king's name, directed Arcbiepifcofis^ 
Epifcopis^ Abbatibus^ prior ibusj comitibusifniliiibus^ /f- 
btris bominibus^ civibus &f burgenfibus terra fum 
Hibemia.. 

But this matter is put pad difpute by the letter 
which Edward L fent to Uffbrd the juiticiary, 
when the Irifh nation offered him 8000 marks and 
a body of forces, to prevail on him to grant it a ge* 
neral denization, 1. e. the common benefit of die 
Englifli laws. His words are, ** We therefore com- 
^^ mand you that, having entered into a treaty widi 
** thefe Irifh people, and examined diligently into 
*^ the wiles of our commons^ prelates, nobles," &c 

The Englifh laws, then, which were fent here 
in the manner which Sir John Davis fets forth, moft 
have been ratified in the Irifh parliament. The to* 
ry time which this, generally accurate, writer has 
fixed for the inftitution of a parliament in Ireland, 
was certainly the moft unlucky he could have pitched 
upon. It was the time when the northern Irifh, 
abetted by De Burgo, then the moft powerful of die 
Englifh race in Ireland, had invited over Edward 
Bruce, brother to the king of Scotland who was 
married to De Burgo's fifter, and had crowned him 
at Dundalk, King ^Ireland ; a time when the nad- 
on was in fuch diftra£tion, that a parliament couM 
fcarcely meet : and when, in facl, we find that the 
J^J^gj hy advice of Hotham, a favourite ecclefiaftic, 
had, ^^ fummoned the prelates and nobles of moft 
^^ diftinguifhed rank in Ireland to parliament in 
" England; to treat, as the writ expreffes it, with 
*' the king, his prelates and nobles, about the affairs 
^^ of Ireland, and others of the king's arduous and 

** urgent 
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•* urgent concerns ; de aliis negotiis arduis &f urgenti- yf 
^* bus nos co^gentibtts.** y 

RefpeAing this writ, Mr. Prynne has infifted, 
that the Irim peers were not fummoned as members 
of parliament, but only as commiflioners or agents. 
The learned writer, however, goes aftray, from a 
ialfe affociation of modern ideas with ancient times ; 
fior what he deems too great an honour for the Irifli 
fettlement, its colonifls regarded as a grievance, as 
is evident from that curious record 49 and 50 Ed- 
ward III. " De perfonis ecclefiaJUcis per eptfcopos iff 
ckrum^ ac perfonis laicis per communes cujujlibet comi^ 
iatus 6f per cives £5? burgenfes cujujlibet civiiatis 6f 
burgi in Hibernia^ eligendisj &f tranfmittendis in An^ 
gUamj ver/us dominum regem £5? confiHumfuum^* &c. 

In the. feveral returns to this writ we generally 
find a faving of rights and privileges : thus in that 
of Armagh, ^uod non tenemur^ juxta libertates^ pri^ 
vilegidj jura^ leges ^ 6? confuetudines eccleftaj nee ter^ 
ra Hibemia^ aliquos de clero nojlro eligere^ nee mittere 
ad partes Anglia^ ad parliament a feu conftlia in Anglia 
tenenda : Tamen^ ob reverentiam domini no/iri regis An- 
glia illujirijjimi^ £5? propter urgentijjimam neceffitatem 
diSa terra^ &c. Salvis nobis tsf terra pradiEta ntag- 
natibus iS communibus^juribus^privilegiis^ libertatibusj 
I^gibusj 6? confuetudinibus fuis fupradiilis^ concedimus^ 
ice. The return of the writ to the county ofCarlow 
puts this matter in a ftrong light ; Pratextu hujus 
brevis convocatis coram me apud Catherlough communis 
busj comitibusj &c. *' Having by virtue of this writ 
•^ called before me the commons of the county, 
*• they unanimoufly allege, that there is no layman 
** able, by reafon of poverty, from the frequent 
•* robberies and depredations of the Irifli enemies, 
•* to meet our fovereign lord the king in his par- 
** liament^in England," &c. 

From this plain ftate of the feft we may fee, 
that the people of neither country had as yet begun 

to 
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to thiiik of parliamentary dependancc or fubordina- 
don, &c. Speculations upon legiflative rights were 
too nice and too refined for ihofe rude -warriors, 
who, without knowing what they did, firft formed 
the Englifti conftituiion in either country ; and cott- 
fequently no jeaioufies had, as yet, arifen between 
them. 

From the reign of Edward III. little or no change 
took place in the Irifli conllitution till that of Hen- 
ry VII. when a mod eflential alteration was made. 
For the better underftanding of which, it will be 
ufeful to take a curibry review of the ftate of the 
country. 

We have obferved that the Iri(h being refufed the 
protection of the Englifli law, and being unable to 
proted themfelves, had called in the brother of the 
lung of Scotland, and crowned him king of Ireland. 
The kingdom, from this violent effort, was reduced 
to a (late of unparalleled nlifery and deiblation* And, 
however this royal and hardy advemurer loft at 
once his life and kingdom, the Englifli affairs from 
that day declined apace, but this decline was preci- 
pitated by the following unwary proceeding. 

It had been the practice of Henry II. and his fuc- 
ceffors to cive grants of very extenfive territories, 
with exorbitant jurjfdidion m'er them, either for fer- 
vices done, alleged, or promifed. Thus the earldom 
of Ulfter was granted to De Courcy on condition 
of his conquering it ; and feveral other inflances 
of like nature occur in after times, lliis impolitic 
meafure was the expedient of neceffity in the Eng- 
lifli kings, who felt themfelves unequal to- the fub- 
jugation of the ifland by any other means. But it 
turned out one of the greateft obftruftions to the 
end they propofed ; for thofe potent Palatines grew 
into fuch confequence as to rival royalty itfelf. 

Edward III. feeling the ill effects of what his pre- 
deceffors^ and even he himfelf, had done, and proba* 

biy 
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Uy irritated at the mifufe which thefe iafbious No* 
bles had made of the delegated powers, committed 
to them as chief Governors, refolved to change hands, 
and inftead of committing the reins of government 
to Irifli-Engliflimen, to fend over Engliflimen bom. 
But, forefeeing that thefe governors, unconneded 
in the nation, might be thwarted by an overbearing 
oppofition, from thofe Lords who had an hereditary 
pretention to vice-royalty, he took one of the mod 
ralh and ill-advifed fteps, vhich could have been 
adopted by fo wife a prince. He at one dafli of 
his pen made a refumption of all the eftates and ju« 
rifdiftions, granted by himfelf and his father, by the 
following writ : ^ia plures excejjtva donathnes ter- 
rarunij ienementorum ^ Ubertatumj in terra Hibernia^ 
-ad minus veracem ^ fubdolam fuggejiionem petentium^ 
tarn per Edward 2. quam per regem nunc faSla funty 
rex dehtforias hujufmodi machinationes volens elidere^ 
de concilio peritorumfibi ajjijleniium^ omnes donatioties 
ierrarum^ ienementorum^ Isf libertatum prtzdiilarum 
duxit revocandasy quoufque de mentis perfonarum^ de 
taufis 6f conditionibus donationum pradidarumfuerit in- 
fornmtus^ ^ideo, mandatumejl jujiiciariis regni Hiber- 
fda^ quod omnia ^ terras^ tenementa £5? libertates pradicla 
per diSlos regis jujliciarios ant locum ienentes fuos^ 
auibufcunqne perfonis fa6la fcire facias. But this 
nafty meafure, indead of alienating their lands, alien* 
ated the afFeftions of all his Iri(h fubjefts, who con- 
fidering it as a common caufe burft into a flanie 
which was not quenched till after a conteft of ele- 
ven years, when this refumption was annulled. But 
a faftion was formed of the Englijh by birth and the 
JEngliJh by bloody which remained long after the 
original caufe was removed. 

Edward, in hopes that the prefence of royalty 
would awe oppofition and give ejScacy to his mandate, 
fent over his fon Lionel as Lord Lieutenant : and 
he undertook the charge more chearfuUy, in hopes 
of recovering the earldoms of Ulfter and Conaught, 

10 
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to which he was entitled by his wife, the heirefi 
of De Burgo. 

But, fo rar was he from compofing the diflfemi* 
ens in Ireland that he inflamed them, by encourag- 
ing the Englifli by birtb to the prejudice of the 
Endifh by blood: and, inflead of recovering his 
wife's dower, he faw the earldom of Conaught pof- 
feflfed by the male heirs of De Burgo as their right 
by the Brehon law, according to which the femades 
did not inherit, and that of Ulfter become the pro- 
perty of a fept of the O'Neals. Exafperated at this 
ftate of the country, he got that iamous bill paflfed 
called the Statute of Kilkenny ; whereby the mere 
Irifli, before aliens^ were confidered as enemies. So 
that (as Sir John Davis vouches) it was often ad- 
judged no felony to kill a mere Irijbman in time of 
fence. 

But this ill-timed feverity, though commended by 
feme writers, inftead of ferving me Englifh colony 
tended only to ftraighten the borders of the Englifli 
pale. O'Brien feized the North, and Fitzgerald the 
South, of Munfter ; where difclaiming the Englifli 
law, he ruled in all the barbarifm of the Brehon 
jurifdiclion. Cavanagh, of the blood of old king 
Dermod, became chieftain of Carlow; and O'McH-e 
wrefted from Mortimer that territory of Leix, now 
called the King and Queen's county. " Thus," fays 
Sir John Davis, " more than a third part of Lein- 
*' fter became degenerate and fell away from the 
** crown of England ; fo as only four (hires of the 
** Englifh pale remained under obedience to the 
** law." And fo degrading was the weaknefs of 
the Englifli government, that the Englilh fettler^ 
became tributaries to the Irifli chieftains, and paid 
them regularly for their protedion, or ceflation of 
hoftilities, what was called the Black Rsnt. 

The civil wars between the Rofes inftead of di- 
minifliing increafed thefe maladies. Ireland had its 
Yorkifts and Lancaftrians ; and according as thefe 

parties 
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parties prevailed in England their opponents were 
opprefied in Ireland. An ordinance had been made 
towards the clofe of the reign of £dward II. for 
holding annual parliaments ; but this regulation was 
fo flighted, that fometitnes two, fometimes three 
parliaments would be held in the fame year. To re:- 
medy this inconvenience, it was by a ftatute 34 
Henry VI. declared, that for the future there (hall 
be fummoned but ^ne parliament or great council ia 
one year. 

But as this law was to be in force but for three 
years, the abufe, if at all fufpended, was fpeedily 
revived. For in the reign of that weak prince^ hit 
ihort-fighted minifters, alarmed at thepr^^tenfionsof 
Richard Duke of York to the crown, and wifliing 
to get rid of him, conftituted him^Xord Lieutenant 
of Ireland for ten years, inverted with almofl: every 
regal power ; which he fo increafed, by his popula- 
rity, as to form a lading attachment to his family, 
to the great prejudice of the king's incereft. He and 
the chief governors after him exercifed the prerogative 
which they claimed, as their right, of calling parli- 
aments at their pleafure, rege incon/ultOj and of paff- 
ing bills, in the royal ftyle, without any communi- 
cation with the king. And fo little regard was paid 
to order or decency, that the ftatules made by a 
deputy of one faftion were of no validity with a 
deputy of the oppofite. The Yorkift refcinded the 
laws of the Lancaftrian, and the Lancaflrian of the 
Yorkift. Butler was head of the Lancaftrian, and 
Fitzgerald of the York party. Thefe rival houfes 
only thought of mutual depredion. They not only 
repealed each other's laws, and confifcated each 
other's eftates, when in place and power; but they 
convened, at the fame time, different aflemblies ; 
each afluming to themfelves the authority of the 
conftitutional parliament. At length the fadion of 
Fitz*Geraid having obtained the aicendency through 
the Jong refidence of the duke of York in the go- 
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vernment of Ireland, not only fet up Lambert Sym- 
nel as reprefentative of the houfe of York, but 
crowned him king in Dublin. And had a parlia- 
ment been then fitting it is generally fuppofed that 
Lord Gormanfton, then deputy to the duke of Bed- 
'fbrd, would have prevailed to have his title to the 
crown folemnly recognized. 

Such was the ftate of things when Henry VII. 
fent over Sir Edward Poyning to compofe the dif* 
trailed (bte of the Englifh Pale, then ftraightened 
to a very narrow compafs. Among the many laws 
which this deputy got pafled there are two moft 
deferving notice. The one was for the adoption of 
the Englifli ftatutes, lately made in England ; a law 
neither novel in its provifion nor alterative of the. 
conftitution. The other was that, by way of eminence, 
iince called Poyning^ s law^ which altered the confti- 
tution indeed. But though it afterwards became 
fo juftly exceptionable, it was, at that time, the 
mod popular law ever pafTed in the kingdom ; be- 
caufe it was a temporary relief to the people from 
the ezhorbitant exadions of rapacious chief gover* 
nors. 

By this ftatute 10 Henry VIL it was provided, 
" that no parliament be holden hereafter in Ireland 
** but at fuch feafon as the king's lieutenant and 
•* council there fir ft do certify to the king, under 
** the great feal of that land, the caufes and 
" confiderations, and all fuch afts as to them feem* 
" eth fhould pafs in the fame parliament,'* &c. 
The grand operation of this aft was — it repealed the 
law for annual parliaments, and made the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council, or the king and his coun- 
cil of England, the propofer of the laws to be paiT- 
cd. 

In the interval between the enafting of this law 
and the reign of Philip and Mary, we find very 
different interpretations given to it. Some contend- 
ed. 
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ed, that thofe a^s, and thofe only, fhould be treat* 
edl of, which had been certified to the king in man- 
ner aforefaid, and by him fent back previous to 
the meeting of parliament. Others maintained, that 
fubfequent to the meeting of Parliament any matters 
might be treated of, which that affembly might deem 
conducive to the common weal : whilft all agreed, 
that DO parliament was to be held till the tranfnuifions 
' and remiifions above prefcribed were made. And 
lb unfettled were the cuftoms of that period, that 
the commif&ons of Henry VIII. for holding of par- 
liaments furniih precedents of ufage, conformable to 
both thefe opinions. But what is fUli more extra- 
ordinary, the fame reign gives an inftance of one 
fufpenfion of Povning's aft by the mere authority of 
the king ; and of another by the parliament without 
any previous licence from the king. 

To remedy thefe inconveniencies, and to fettle 
thefe variations, an explanatory a£t was framed in 
the ^d year of Philip and Mary ; by which the 
chief governor and privy council were empowered, 
during the feffion, to certify fuch other caufes, con- 
fiderations, &c. not forefeen before, as were deemid 
expedient after, the meeting. of Parliament. The 
explanatory part of this aft was, that the king and 
council in England might alter the bills certified by 
the chief governor and council of Ireland. The en- 
afting part was that no bills but fuch as came over 
under the great feal of England fhould be enafted. 
So that under this law, neither the Lords nor Com- 
mons of Ireland, had a power to frame bills ; or 
even heads for bills. It was the Irifh viceroy and 
privy council that framed the bill ; which the king 
and privy council in England could confent to, alter, 
01* rejeft ; and if* the bill was fent back altered or 
unaltered, all that the Lords or Commons of Ireland 
could do was, to accept it or refufe it in toto. 

But we anticipate: — It muft not be forgotten, 
that, in the latter part of his reign, Henty VIII. re- 
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je£dng the title of Lord of Ireland, as being origin* 
ally conferred by the Pope, and as of inferior digni« 
ty in the eyes of the people, aflumed the ftile of 
lung of England, Ireland, and France.* This 
title of King was readily recognized by the Irilh 
Parliament ; but the title of supreme head op 
THE CHURCH UPON EARTH did not meet with fuch 
ready acceptance. Yet this was at length eSefted, 
not more by the vigour than by the policy of his 
government, in relaxing the ftatute of Kilkenny; 
obedience to which, in the beginning of his reign, 
he had infifted upon with rigour. Upon this indul* 

fence Ihewn to the manners of his fubjeds of the 
^le, the principal chieftains, who had never owned 
any fubjedion to him, fubmitted and returned to their 
tributary (late, upon condition that their countries 
might ufe the Brehon jurifdidion. Among thefe was 
M^Murrough, who in the form of a penfion was 
paid an equivalent for the Black Rent. And fome 
of thofe degenerate Englifh who had renounced all 
allegiance, became not only tributaries but fubjeds. 
Among thefe was Defmond, who had at fim infiib- 
cd upon the privilege of his anceftors of not enterim 
any walled tawn^ and would only do homage and 
fwear fidelity, but at length became a fubjed, and 
attended his duty as a lord of Parliament. 

After 

• And rcmarkabk it is that on the back of the ongmal aft 35 
Hen. 8. fUU prefcrvcd in the Rolls ofEce» are the iignatures of 
the Peers who paffed it, and are as follow : 

Lez Scingnior. funt Aflbnt, 

Soil Baill. as Seingnior. 
Georg. Dublin Epus Immolacen. ac Donaght 

Edmund of CaQcll Filius nuper Domini 

Chriftopher Tuam O'Brecnc ac O'Nclane 

Nicholas of Watcrford Dodor Phyfices Procuratorcs Dni. 

William of Kildare O'Brecnc fuse Nacionis capitanei in 

Allyxfandryc of Femys hoc prcfenti parliamento conftituti 

Thos. £ps. Immolacen libenti et unanimi aflenfu confentic- 

Johas. Eps. Lymic runt ad Adum infra fcriptum. 

Le Sr. Deputy Ic Toylt, 
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After the reduftion of Uifter by Elizabeth, ^en 
James had divided it into counties, and had naturaKz- 
cd the whole body of the natives, who had before 
been regarded as enemies, and when he had created 
many new boroughs over the whole kingdom, where- 
' hj the numbers, both of Lords and commoners, were 
fo greatly increafed, that a chief governor could not 
-(now as formerly in a fmall parliament) pafs fuch laws 
as he thought fit, by a majority of his own creatures 
and followers ; Poynings law, which was at firft 
confidered by the people as their only barrier againft 
the arbitrary exactions of their oppreffive rulers^ 
became unpopular.. And fo greatly did the mind^ 
of the nation change from the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth to that of Charles I. that when, in the former 
period, Perrot wanted it to be fufpended, the peo- 
ple were alarmed ; but when they wanted it to be 
repealed, in the latter, Strafford was violently againft 
tt, apd recommended it to his mafter as his moft 
iacred prerogative not to be given up. 

And here it muft be obferved, that the reign of 
James I. forms a new epoch in the conflitutiou of 
Ireland. Till his time the nation at large had never 
been reprefented in parliament ; for what was before 
called the parliament of Ireland, ihould have been 
rather called the parliament of the Pale; as it was 
in fa£t but a Colonial aflembly, compofed of the 
lords and commons of little more than four counties^ 
to which the Englifh fettlement called thd Pale bad 
been confined. And from hence may we account 
for that fudden revolution which took place in the 
maxims of government and the opinions of the 
people. 

So early as the reign of James I. the commons 
claimed the right of being at lead remembrancers to 
the privy council of fuch laws as were fit to be 
propounded. And, after the fall of Strafford, they 
not only claimed but eftablifhed the right of prepar- 
ing what was called heads of bills, andofpre- 

feniing 
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feming them to the governor and council for tranf- 
miflion. 

From that time the (tatutes of Ireland were en- 
a£ted in the following manner : The nutter or heads 
of a bill were, by the leave of either houfe, brought 
in, moved for, or propounded, and then debated up- 
on; and, if agreed to by a majority, they were 
laid before the chief governor and privy council, 
who fometimes certified them without alteration, 
fometimes after altering them, and fometimes fmo- 
thered them altogether, by not fending them to Eng- 
land. 

If they were certified by the chief governor and 
Irifli privy council, tranfmitted under the great feal 
of Ireland, and fent back unaltered under the great 
feal of England, then they pafled that houfe in 
which they originated, and were fo fent to the 
other houfe of parliament ; and, if approved by that 
hpufe, the bill pafled into a law, by the royal aflent 
from •the throne given by the Lord-lieutenant. But, 
if the bill came back altered^ then it was ufual either 
to rejed it entirely, or frame anew the heads of a 
bill in compliance with the returned alterations, and 
then fend it on the above-mentioned progrefs. Yet 
there are feveral cafes where bills altered in England 
have been palTed in Ireland, without obferving this 
mode of proceeding. 

From this view we may fee, that the conftitutioh 
of Ireland differed materially from that of Great 
Britain, though in both the aflent of the tlirec 
eftates was necefTary to the framing of a law. In 
the Britifh parliament, the aflfent or negative of the 
lords or commons is given firll or fecond in order, 
according as the bill happens to originate in either 
houfe, and the royal aflent or negative is always 
given lajl. Whereas in Ireland the royal aflent or 
negative came always fecond in order : For as to the 
aflent given by the chief governor that was mere 

matter 
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matter of form. So that the Iriih parliament was 
but little better than the regifter of royal edids. 

Another difference in the Britifh and Irifh confti- 
tution was (lriking« In Britain no bill was laid be- 
fore the throne till it had been approved of by 
both houfes, i. e. by the voice of the nation : 
whereas in Ireland the bill having been laid before 
the king in the firft inftance, prevented it from 
being fupported by the joint weight and influence 
which the co-operation of both houfes might have 
otherwife obtained. So that from this difference 
in the ftage, at which, in the progrefs of a bill, the 
royal affent or negative was given, it frequently hap- 
pened that bills were either altered ,or negatived 
yfithout ceremony. 

But the power affumed by the Irifh privy council 
of not even certifying the heads of bills, but ftifling 
them in the firft ftep of their progrefs to the crown, 
made a flill more mortifying diftinftion between the 
legiilatures of the two countries. And, though this 
power might have been confidered as only a delega- 
tion of part of the royal prerogative of negativing^ 
to fave the crown the difagreeable exercife of the 
right ; yet as bills have been feldom, and of late 
never, negatived by the crown in England, this was 
confidered as an ufurpation, and felt as a grievance 
of the firft magnitude. 

Such was the general procefs in making afts of 
parliament in Ireland, till the year 17S2 ! We have 
not, to be fure, been able, in this flight flcetch, to 
mark minutely all the variations, which this unfer- 
tled conftitution has undergone. It may therefore 
be ufeful to point to the moft confiderable, from the 
time that parliament afferted and eftabliflied its claim 
to the right of propoji^nding heads of bills. During 
the Proteftorfliip an Irifli parliament was not allow- 
ed to meet — the nation fent its reprefentatives to 
the Englifli parliameift. So that here was a tempo* 
A a rary 
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rary union of the two legiflatures ! — After the reRon- 
don^ a parliament being aflfembled, a new order of 
things took place ; on v^hich feems principally to be 
founded that great influence vhicb the crown to Ais 
day pofleflfes in Ireland. Mod of the lands which had 
been forfeited by the rebellion of 1641 having been 
granted by Cromwell to his adherents, it was ex- 
pe6ted that Charles II. would refume thefe grants^ 
made by one now confidered as an ufurper ; efped* 
ally as tie would have been juftified in the proceed- 
ing by the maxims of the common law, and as tliofe 
lands would have produced a prodigious, revenue. 
But the reftored king, not yet forgetting what he and 
his father had fo lately funered, did not wi(h to pro* 
voke thofe gallant veterans who had been inilru- 
tnental in fuppreiling the Irifli, whofe eftates they 
now enjoyed. He therefore took a more cautious 
method, he confented to the famous A£ls of Settle- 
fnent and Exflanationy by which he relinqui(hed his 
claim to the forfeited lands. In return for this boon^ 
Ihe parliament, now compofed chiefly of men in- 
terefted in Cromwell's grants, fettled an hereditary 
revenue on the crown in perpetuity ; bv which they 
gave up their control over the purfe of the nation, 
and thus rendered the king, and his fucceflbrs^ in a 
great meafure, independent on the people for fup- 
plies. And to recover its importance, thus loft, bals 
been the policy of parliament from that day to this. 
Yet however obfequioufly the houfe of commons, 
upon that occafion, conduced itfelf, its Speaker in 
an addrefs to the Lord Lieutenant, and in the prc- 
fence of both houfes, flared the right of Ireland to be 
governed only by laws made by her own parlia* 
ment. 

In the reign of James II. a bill had been prepar- 
ed by parliament (the proceedings ot which are not 
recognized on our Journals) for the repeal of Poy- 
ning's law, but that daftard king, who loved power 

as 
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as much as he hated the IriQi (among whom he took 
ihelter merely beCaufe they were addided to popery) 
would not part with this darling prerogative, and 
refufed his aflent to the bill. But he heartily af- 
fimted to a repeal of the ad of fettlement. 

In the year 1692, the founh after the revolution^ • 
a parliament was fummoned, at the meeting of which 
the Lord Lieutenant a(ked for a fupply, as he faid 
the eftablifhed revenue was not fufficient. Several 
certified bills were tranfmitted to England, and re- 
turned upon the principles of Poyning's law. Two 
of them were bills of fupply, and one of thefe was 
pafled ; but a declaratory vote was at the fame time 
entered into, '^ That it was and is the fole and un- 
** doubted right of the commons to prepare heads 
•• of a bill for raifmg money.** The other was re- 
jeded ; and then it was refolved, ** that it be en- 
" tered on the journals of this houfe, that the lea- 
** fon why the faid bill was rejeded is, that the fame 
*• had not its rife in this houfe/* ITiefe refoluti-. 
ons were made on the 27th and 28ch of Odober, 
and on the 3d of November, Lord Sydney, by a 
fpeech from the throne, affigning thefe reafons, proro* 
gued the parliament from time to time ; and at length 
It was ditiolved, without being fuffered to meet again. 
No parliament was afterwards called till . 1695, yh^u 
-which was found more obfequious ; for in the feffi- ^ 
on of 1697 and 1698, it pafled that ever-memorable 
bill for the ' fuppreflion of the woollen manufadure 
in Ireland. Yet remarkable it is that, in the latter 
end of this reign, a Bill of Rights was fent up to 
the Lord Deputy to be tranfmuted to England, in 
due form, but it was never more heard of. It is 
alfo to be remembered that a fum of 1 2o,oool. to- 
wards the fupply, was raifed by a Land Tax, ap- 
{ slotted and levied, in the fame manner, as cefles 
or county charges are, by prefentmept at grand 
juries. 

Aa 2 In 
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In the reign of queen Ann the houfe of lords 
paflTed a vote, or refolution, declaratory of it^judUid 
rkbtsy which had been invaded by the EngUfti houfe 
ot lords ; as we fliall fee below. But what diftin- 
guifhes and dif^races her reign in Ireland is, that 
jnonllrous addition to Elizabeth's code of pe« 
nal ftatutes, already exifting, againft the Roman 
Catholics ; at a time when they had not cont- 
mitted any new offence. The rigour of th^ 
however, has been mitigated in the prefent mild 
reign •. 

We have hitherto confidered the Irifli legillatute 
as independent } but it was not fo confidered byfeve* 
ral Englifh lawyers, from Lord Coke to judge Black- 
ftone ; who maintained, that wherever Ireland w» 
particularly named, it was bound by Englifli afb 

* But, by a fort of political Hyfteron and ProteroD« we have 
granted the greater whilft we with-hold the IdDTer &voiin. We 
give them property, but we refiife them education— educatiOR 
both abroad and at home. If we allow them weahh, fhould we 
not allow them fuch accomplifiiments as may make them appear 
worthy of it ? fuch as may render riches a bleiling not a curfe» 
both to the pofleflbrs and the community at large ? Should an 
enlightened Legislature, confpire with an unenh'ghtened Priefthood» 
in detaining its votaries in primeval ignorance ? as if they could 
only be governed with a tu and a bridle^ SHe the brute beafis mMA 
have no nndtrftanding. Remove their ignorance, enHghten their 
intelledual darknefs, and you loofen their fenfelefs attachment to 
that foreign court, which their priefts by way of eminence cdl 
THE COURT. Let them be as well inllruded, and they will not 
be more friefi-ridden than their neighbours. Give them every 
privilege in common with other feparatifts from the eftablifli* 
ment, except a right of carrying arms, and votes in any de- 
partment of the ilatc. But thefe are boons which never 
fhould be conceded to them. For thefe envied privileges would, 
in lime (i. e. after a new generation of rich and weD-informed 
catholics has fpfung up) become the moil powerful incentives 
to their ambition ; as we fee they daily prove to all other non- 
confoimifts, to allure them to conformity ; convinced, as they 
then would be, that falvation was no more attached to beads 
than a prayer book. — But 1 wander, Uiis is not the place- for 
fuch reflexions. 
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of parliament. This doftrine, though ftrenuoufly 
oppofed by other Englifh lawyers of equal authority, 
and always difclaimed by the Irifh nation, was never- 
thelefs adopted by the Englifh parliament; which, 
from time to time, paiTed feveral laws reftraining 
the trade of Ireland (the principal of which was the 
Navigation ad, &c.) by which the Irifh nation was 
to all intents and purpofes bound. 

I here only relate the fail^ without confidering 
the RIGHT, as this is now happily given up by the 
Britifh parliament. How tliis ^ame about, let us 
now fee. Judge Blackftone fays, that ** the Irifli 
** nation having almoft forgotten its dependence, 
^* and being ready to difpute it, it became neceffary 
** to declare how that matter really flood : and, there- 
^* fore, by flatute 6 George L c. 5, it is declared, 
** that the Idngdom of Ireland ought to be fubor- 
^ dinate to and dependent upon the Imperial . crown 
^ of Gr^t Britain, as being infeparably united 
*• thereto ; and that the King's majefly, with the 
^ confent of the Lords and G>mmon8 of Great Bri- 
^ tain in parliament, hath power to make laws to 
•* bmd the people of Ireland." 

The immediate occafion of the ait was tbis>t 
The houfe of lords of Ireland had always been con- 
fidered as the fupreme court of judicature in the 
kingdom ; to which appeals from the inferior courts 
in the laft refort lay. Accordingly, on the petition 
of the, Earl of Meath, 2 Anne in the year 1703, the 
houfe liaving examined the rolls of parliament from 
38 Henry VI. came, among others, to the follow. 
mg refolutions, nem con. *' That the determinations 
•* and judgements of this court of parliament are 
^* final and conclufive, and cannot be reverfed or 
** fet afide by any other court whatever. That if 
•* any fubjeft fhall hereafter prefume to remove any 
** caufe determined in this high court to any other 
" court, fuch perfons fhall be deemed betrayers of 

'*' her 
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** her Majefty's prerogative, the privileges of tim 
^* houfe^ and the rights and liberties of this king- 
^ dom. And the like was refolved refpedUng any 
^ ifaeriflF, fenefchal, or other of&cer, who Audi pre- 
*^ fume to put in execution any order from any 
^ other court, or who Ihall rcfule, negled, or de* 
*^ fer putting in execution the orders of this high 
" court of parliament/' 

Purfuant to this practice A. D. 17 17, in a caufe 
wherein Hefter Sherlock was appellant, and Mau- 
rice Annefly refpondent, the Houfe of Lords reverf- 
ed a decifion of the court of Exchequer, and iflued 
a decretal order to the (heriff to put the appellant 
in poflieffion of certain lands in the county of KiK 
dare, till a certain fum fiiould be paid to her* But 
fison after, an injunftion iflued out of the court of 
Exchequer^ (igned by the right honourable Jefirey 
Gilbert, £fq; lord chief baron of the {aid courts df- 
reded to tiu: iheriff of Kildare^ requiring him to 
reftore Annefley to the pofleffion of thofe lands, 
whereof Hefter Sherk>ck was then adually poflSsfled 
by virtue of the aforefaid order. The (heriff refnficd 
to execute the writ of injundlion, and returned 
thereon in bac verba^ the order of the houfe of the 
3d of October 1717, and the refolutions of it on the 
nth of February 1703 : the barons attached and 
fined the iheriff: the flieriff petitioned the Lords: 
the Lords refented this offence as tbty could ; they 
ordered the brd Chief Baron and the other 
Barons into the cuflody of the black-rod, as 
betrayers of the prerogative of the crown, the 
privileges of the houfe, and the rights and lil^rties 
of the people. 

This brought on the declaratory a£t of 6 George I. 
above, in part, recited ; which further exprefsiy 
afferts, that " the peers of Ireland have no jurif- 
** diftion to affirm or reverfe any judgments or 
" decrees whatfoever." Thus we fee the declarati- 
ons 
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ons of the two parliaments in flat contradiction to 
each other. But the matter did nor reft her^. la 
the next feflion of the Iriih parUament, the arch- 
biihop of Dublin * drew up an accurate ftatement of 
this matter, which was prefenced to his majefty in 
the form of an addrefs from the Lords fpiritual and 
temporal. 

It fets forth, " that for the praftice of appealing 
" to the Lords of England, but two precedents be- 
** fore the revolution could be found, on^ in 1679 
•* and the other in 1679;*' but thefe appeals (as Ire- 
land, on account of the wars which then diftraded 
the kingdom had no parliament) were not fuppofed 
to have invalidated the right of the Irifh lords ^ and, 
accotdingly, after twenty-fix years intermiffion, ap^ 
peals were made and orders ifTued thereon as for- 
merly. Nor were they ever queftioned till the year 
1699, when two appeals from the parliament here 
were carried before the Lords in England. And 
though the parliament of Ireland could not interpofe, 
pr any wife afTert its jurifdiftion, becaufe it was 
not fitting, yet the Lords of England declared the 
£iid caufes to be coram non judice^ and, without 
hearing their merits, reverfed the decrees that had 
httn made. 

And in this addrefs, which is a very long one;, 
•complaint is made, that " if the power of judica- 
•* ture may, by a vote of the Britifh lords, be taken 
" away from the parliament of Ireland, no reafc»u 
" can be given, why the fame lords may not, in 
** like manner, deprive us of the benefit of our 
" whole conflitution." 

But 

* This u-as WiHi:ni King, author of tlie State of the Pro- 
teftants of Ireland during llie reign of King James II. Though 
a Whig he was the friend of Swift. But his great abilities and 
karning, rendered him" liberal. His btx)k, tU ori trim malt ^ tranf- 
ittcjd and publidied wltli note?, by Law, late Bifhop of Cavlifie, 
18 deemed a moll complete' fyllcm of mctaphyfics. 
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But no anfwer was given to this bumble and du« 
tiful addrefs. The parliament was foon after pro* 
rogued, and was not fuflfered to meet for two years, 
after being feven times prorogued. The nation was 
not then in a condition to redrefs itfelf. At no time 
of ftifficicnt ft>rce to contend with Great Britain, 
except upon its own ground, the natural ftrength 
of Ireland was, at this time, "much impaired from 
two caufes, which, in a difcourfe of this kind, claim 
attention. 

We have feen, that though the whole nation was 
repifSfented in parliament from the reign of James I. 
there was, neverthelefs, no union in the fentiments 
of the people, always divided by fadion. Before the 
reformation the conteft was between the Englijb and 
the Irijh intereft. But the penal ftatutes, which in 
the reign of Elizabeth had been enaSed againft Ro- 
man Catholics, at once abforbed this diftinfHon, and 
created two new parties, the Protejlant and the Ptfijb 
intereft ; in which there was a perfeft coalition of 
nation and blood. The only animofity which re- 
mained arofe from religious zeal, ft*om miftaken 
ideas of the gofpel of peace : which was carried to 
fuch an inordinate height, in the reign of Ann, as 
to produce that horrible addition of reftriftive penalf 
ties, to which we have above alluded. 

But in the reign of George I. the flame oiWbh 
and Toryy which had long raged in England, bad 
caught Ireland, where the Tories were moftly Ja* 
cobites. This fchifm weakened the Proteftant party, 
and they, who before (though exclufively invefted 
with all legiflative powers) would have been unable, 
without the influence of the crown, to govern the 
Catholic pany (a vail majority of the people) found 
thcmfelves in no condition to quarrel with England 
about thei parliamentary rights, whether of legifla- 
tion or jurifdidion. 

The 
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The Other caufe, which at this time particularly 
debilitated Ireland, was the reftriclion which had 
been recently impofed upon its woollen manufadure. 
Ireland, adapted by nature to the growth of wool, 
had been very early celebrated for fabrics of that 
material, particularly frizes, ratteens, ferges, &c. 
This has been elegantly proved by lord Charlemont 
from the teftimony of the Italian poets ; but the 
patents and leafes of another Iriih nobleman aflFord 
ftill more decifive proofs ; for in them mention is 
made 6f above forty fulling-mills about two hundred 
years ago, not a veftige of which has remained 
during the memory of man. But parliamentary 
records are incontrovertable. By 50 Edward IIL 
c. 8. no alnage is to be paid of frize ware made 
in Ireland when imported into England. Before the 
civil wars which commenced in 1641, woollens had 
been, for fome years, exported to the amount of 
feventy thoufand pounds and upwards. In the year 
1695, ^ refolution appears on the journals for alter- 
ing and amending the aft of 17 and 1 8 Car. II. for 
the true making of all forts of cloth called the old 
and the new drapery, &c. 

This ftate of the Irilh woollen trade, though not 
very flourifhing, fo alarmed England, that both 
houfes of parliament prefent addrefles to king 
William, in which they ftrongly exprefs their 
** jealoufy of the woollen manufafture of Ireland, 
** and pray for drift laws to prohibit and fupprels 
** the fame. To which his majefty anfwers, that^ 
*• be will do all that in him lies to difcoura^e the 
•* woollen manufaSlure of Ireland** 

And fuch was his influence upon the national 
council at that time, that it laid an additional duty, 
amounting to a prohibition, upon the exportation 
of Irifli woollens. After this no parliament was 
fuflfered to meet in Ireland for five years, not fo 

much 
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much as to utter its complaints. But in the reign 
of queen Anne, the commons lay before her a mod 
afiedii\g reprefentation of what they call their Je^ 
fJcrable condition. And from that time a vifible de* 
cay appeared over the South ^ particularly, the fined 
part of the kingdom, >vhere the woollen branches 
had principally nourifhed ; whilft the Nortb did not 
fo feverely feel the (hock, as the linen manufafture 
had been long cultivated there. However, the king- 
dom may be faid 10 have been paralytic on one fide, 
when the declaratory ad of 6th George I. pafied in 
ihe BritiOi parliament. 

For the clearer difplay of the fequel it is import- 
ant to obferve, that the interference of the Englifli 
parliament in the affairs of this country had been 
long complained of. So early as 1641 the houfe 
of commons, at a conference with the Lords, fet 
forth, by their prolocutor Darcy, their manifold 
grievances, and propound to the judges aueftions 
touching the independence of Ireland, the illegality 
of appeals to the King's-Bench in England, Caflle* 
Chamber proceedings, &c. 

In 1698 Mr. Molyneux's famous book drew the 
attention of both kingdoms to the political tendency 
of a foreign legiflative. The Englifli commons 
addrefled the king upon the dangerous confequence 
of that book to the crown and people of England, 
by denying the power of their parliament to bind 
the kingdom and people of Ireland : and, to 
(hew thtir rcfcnnncnt aguinft: the doclrine, ordered 
the book to be bunieJ in the mofl ignominious 
manner. But this only emblazoned its reputation. 
While the incomparable Swift lighted a flame of pa- 
triotifm in every Irifli bofoni, which glowed at inter- 
vals till the year 1753 ; when, having loft its pole- 
ftar, it took a diredion not altogether right. 

To underfland this matter clearly it muft be re- 
membered, that by an acl palFed in the reign of 
Charles 11. an hcrcdllan rcvcnu: had been fettled 

upon 
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upon the crown. This was in effeft a perpetual 
money bill ; and, therefore, the crown was not here, 
as in England, under the neceffity of calling fre- 
quent parliaments for the fupport of government. 
Whence it has come to pafs, that we have had ire- 
quei^t and toAg intervals without parliaments, during 
which no violent complaints or commotions were 
either heard or felt. And it is argued, that this 
hereditary, revenue might bo fo managed as to an- 
fwer all the neceflary exigencies of ftate •. How- 
ever, this circumftance alone mud fhew what a 
ftriking contrafl: there ftiil remains between the 
conftitutions of Britain and Ireland. 

lliifi 

* This may appear to fomc a paradox, but for its folution wc 
fubmit the following coDfiderations ; 

f.l[t may be prefumed that the additioaal duties have ndt 
nufed the produdiv^ revenue as much as is generjilly fuppofed ; 
lor evident it muft be, (from all experience in political oecouomy,) 
that raiTirig the duty upon any given article, mud caufe one or 
other of thefc effedls. — It muft either diminifh the confumptiou 
9i that article, or it mud invite a contraband trade to fupply tlie 
demand. — So that high duties, whilil they difcourage the fair 
trader, increafe the number, falary, and perquiiitcs of tax- 

Shercrs, without proportiooably iDcreafing the net rcvcmic of 
nation. 

a. But as theories are fallacious, let us advert to the fa& 
From the year 1666, till after the Revolution, no regular Par- 
liament was held in Ireland, yet the hereditary revenue alone, not 
only anfwered all the exigencies of government, but frequently 
produced a confiderable furplus for the king's private uk.— -In 
1669, both edablifhments amounted to about one hundred and 
feventy thoufand pounds per artnum^ and at that time, the kiog 
£urmed out this revenue for ;f 204,500. — In 1672, Lord Ranelagh, 
the Vice-treafurer, and his partners agreed to defray the growmg 
charges, and all arrears of the edablifhments, and all other debts 
due from his Majedy in Ireland, and over and above to pay into 
the king's private purfe, the fum of /"SojOOO yearly, for fivt 
years. — In 1676, this revenue was farmed to Sir James Shean» 
for ;f 340,000, and in two years after, it was raifed tOj^300,ooo. 
—At the expiration of this term, the crown took the hereditary 

revenue 
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This inheritance was originally vefted in the 
crown, for the fupport of government, to which it 
was more than fufficient till after the revolution, 
when an additional fupply was (as we have feen) 
aiked, and as readily granted by parliament ; pleafed 
as it then was to find that revenue fo reduced that 
it appeared inadequate to the exigencies of the ftate: 
For by this dependant (late of the crown, the com- 
mons could only hope to recover their loft impor- 
tance. The land-tax and poll-tax, firft granted, ap- 
pearing inexpedient, the old additional duties com^ 
menced foon after, and were from feffion to feffion 
vefted in the crown, generally^ for the fupport of 
government^ in order to fupply any deficiency that 

might 

revenue out of the hands of farmersy and put it into the manage- 
ment of commiflioners, and upon this footing it has ever fince 
ftood. But after the Revolution, a redundancy no longer ap- 
pearing* Lord Sydney aiked for an additional fupply, as vre have 
•boTC ihewn, under the year 1692. 

3. In the year 17531 * l>a^ce of ;f 315,82a remained in the 
treafury unapplied, over and above every demand of government. 
To which muft be added, that from the year 1753 to 1759, the 
nation was exonerated from the loan duties, and every other iro- 
poil, except the old additional duties, and yet the eftabliflimenti 
were not only fupported in the ufual manner, but there was a re- 
dundancy for various and profufc grants, to interefted private jobs, 
and injudicious public proje(ft9. Whereas in the year 1779, the 
additional duties had fo far funk the produdive aggregate of the 
national revenues, that all together, they were not fufficient to 
fupport the eftablUhmcnts, and the kinjjdom was upder the 
neccffity of receiving /*5o,ooo from England, to pay the army 
arrears. 

4. It mull be here c ...efully obfcrved, that, if from the firft 
to the laft of thefe fpecificd periods, the cxpences of eovemment 
were of neceflity incrcafingf , yet the improvement of the country, 
however flow, at leail kept pace with that neceflity : though it 
had not then entered into the heart of parliament to conceive and 
to refolve, that the taxes impofod on the nation, inilcad of being 
rrgulated by the meafure of national ability, (hould be raifed to 
the arbitrary flandard of national cxpeiicc. 

5- In 
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might arife in the hereditary revenue. At firft 
given without any appropriations, they became fooii 
regularly charged, at the times of granting^ with 
confiderable fums, and now with very large ones, 
for various purpofes in which government has no 
concern ; and by that means are, in a great mea- 
fure, diverted from their original intention. And 
obfervable it is, that, of late years, it has been con- 
ceded by the crown, that the hereditary revenue and 
additional duties, (hould become an aggregate fund, 
chargeable in like manner, with fuch fums as par- 
liamenty with the King's confent and approbation, 

may 

5. In the year 1684, the hereditary inland excife and ale-licenfes, 
amounted tO;^87,367, but in 1772, they produced onlyj^78,2i7, 
that is to (ay, near ten thoufand pounds a year le& than above 
a hundred vears ago.— In the year 1723, when an eftimate was 
made, by tne home of commons, of what the hereditary revenue 
and additional duties may produce, the committee appointed for 
that purpofe, report as follows : ** That at the clofe of the ac- 
count at ChHfbnas, for two years, the hereditary revenue, clear 
of all charges, may be computed at ^^640,000, — old additional 
duties at ;^ 1 99,000, — ^wine and fpirits' at ^^40,400, — new dutiea 
on ak, beer and ilrong waters, at ;^30,6oo, — taibc of four (hillings 
fer pound on abfentees at ;^8,400r-and the poundage of the ad- 
ditional duties at ;^6,900 ; making together ;^925,30O. 

The laft public account Ihavefeen ftands thus : 

& /• d. 

The produce of the hereditary revenue, from 

Lady^ay 1786, to Lady-day 1787 - 630,471 i 6^ 

Whence dedu6Ung for management and 

other expences ... 368,221 12 o 



There will remain net - 262,249 9 0i 

Now by taking the half of the above ^^640,000, which waR 
for the biennial fcrvice, it appears that the annual net produce of 
the hereditary revenue, was in the year 1787, near lixty thoufaud 
pounds lefs than it was fixty-fix years ago. 
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the word confent omitted in the tranfmitted bill, was 
inferted in the bill returned from England. Yet it 
paflfed in Ireland nem, con. But the ariftocracy was 
not yet ripe for efFedual oppolition ! 

In 1753 the balance in the Vice Treafurer's hands 
amounting to 315,8221. heads of a bill were framed 
for applying fo much of that fum, as (hould be 
fufBcient, to difcharge the remainder of the national 
debt and for other purpofes. Into this bill was 
inferted, in England, the objeflionable claufe, by 
which his Majefty's confent for fuch appropriation 
was exprefled. The bill was rejefted, in the Houfe 
of Commons, by a fmall majority. 

Had the word ajfent been ufed inftead of confent^ 
there could have been no pretext for controverfy. 
But at this time a powerful fadion in parliament 
ttranted to force themfelves into place and power ; and 
fo artful were they, that the people became at once 
the tools and dupes of tbcir ambition. • For not- 
withftanding the patriot party (as it was then called) 
luid a majority upon the queftion of previous confent^ 
all the redundancy was drawn out of the treafury by 
virtue of the king's letter. So that except £779$^^^ 
the public debt then expunged, the kingdom loft the 
remainder granted to public works, ^c. which, though 
made private jobs of, were neverthelefs of fome na- 
tional utility, from the mere circulation of the mo- 
ney at home. 

The leaders of oppofition, now finding that they 
could not 2\'ail themfelves of the. furplus in the 
treafury, were refolved that a furplus (hould never 
more be found there ; and as the flourifning ftate 
of the revenue muft keep the crown indep-ndent on 
them, and confequenily render a parliament not fo 
necelTary, it became a maxim to deprefs the here- 
ditary 

• One of the toafls of that time was : — jffeni to the King and 
ionfertt to the Commons, 

Another was ; — The Patriot Blach-fndih 'who refyfed to Jhoe the 
Courtfers harje. 
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ditary revenue, by addition upon addition to tbe 
old additional duties, and to dole away the pubBc 
money in a multiplicity of grants, oftenfibly for 
public, but really for private, ufes. This became 
fo avowed, that the committee appointed for the 
difpofal of public bounties, &c. &c. was by way of 
eminence called the fcrambting Committee. 

That violent commotion, in the year 1753, could 
not have been excited by fuch a caufe, if the public 
mind, not fo enlightened by politicks as at prefent, 
had not been fore from political and commercial 
oppreflions. However, it Had its ufe. The agita- 
tion of the times roufed a fpirit of efiquiry, wuich 
a defpair of redrefs had in fome meafure reprefled. 
And as a perpetual flruggle for power was kept up 
between the crown and tne ariftocratic partyv fome 
detached and independent men, from time to time, 
arofe, whofe firjl ejfays gradually pointed out the 
path of national intered. And however fordid 
the views of the great Borough-owners generally 
were, they fometimes coincided with the public 
good, and became the inftruments, contrary to 
their wi(h and expeQation, of diminiihing that 
influence which they laboured to monopolize. 
They had feats in parliament, but they had not al- 
ways men of abilities to fill them. So that a good 
parliamentary fpeaker was generally enabled, if a 
great borough-owner remained difcontented, to lead 
a powerful oppofition in parliament. Doflor Lu- 
cas, though bred an apothecary, but a man of ta- 
lents and perfeverance, brought about a revolution 
in the conftitution of Ireland, which had been long 
the objeft of its patriotifm. 

To explain how this came about we muft ob- 
ferve, that till the year 1767, the deputation of 
a Lord Lieutenant was but biennial, and his re- 
iidence only for a winter : during the reft of 
the two years the rehis were committed to three 
Lords Jurtices. One of thefe had for a long feries 
of years been either the lord Primate or lord 

Chanceltor, 
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chancellor, always Engliflunen, and on whom was 
delegated, as hr as pollible, the influence of the 
crown. The other two were generally chofen out 
of tfaofe great proprietors of boroughs, who ftipu- 
lated for the terms upon which they would carry the 
crown bufmefs through the houfe ; fo that they might 
not improperly be called undertakers. 'Thefe pro- 
vided tliat a certain proportion of court favours 
ihould pals through their hands, to keep their fol- 
lowers in abfolute dependence upon themfelves; 
which, in effeft, threw the influence of the crown 
into the hands of thefe grandees. 

More eflPeflually to weaken this influence the per- 
petual refidence of the Lord-Iieutenanr, was then 
adopted. And as this alone could not produce the 
defired effed: all at once, it was deemed advifeable 
to grant the people their favourite wifli, the limit- 
ing the duration of parliament, which, before, ter- 
minated only with the reign of the king. 

In 1768 heads of a bill for y^//^;ini^/ parliaments 
were certified by the chief governor and privy council, 
fuppofing that it would be fupprefled in England. 
.But it was returned, with the alteration of the 
word feptennial into o6lenniaL And this alteration 
was, without fcruple, adopted by the commons ; and 
the tide of popularity carried it through the houfe 
of lords. Lord Townfhend's coach was dragged by 
the populace from the caftle to the parliament houfe 
to give it the royal aflent. 

But the popular joy, exprefled on this occafion, 
could not conceal the difcontents of the nation, 
any more than a furplus in the treafury in 1753 
could demonftrate the riches of the people. The 
nation at large felt itfelf cramped by the navigation 
aft, and other Englifh afts reftrainine its commerce. 
Munfter, particularly, was impoverimed by the fup. 
predion of the woollen, its ftaple, manufafture : for, 
people bred \o one trade cannot fo eafily betake 
themfelves to another ; and, having then no trade at all 
Bb. they 
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they began to rife in thofe tumults and infurrec* 
tions of White-boys^ which, changing only the name 
to that of Right-boys^ do to this day defy the law, 
the gallows, and the gibbet.* For, though the 

cauie 

♦ In the year 1 762 they were called Levellers from their k- 
velling thofe ditches wherewith certain Commons had been im^- 
cdy to their expluiion from the right of commona^. Afterwards 
they extended their views, and were for regulating the rents of 
potatoe grounds, and, firom wearing (hirts over their dodiet En 
the night, they were caDed IVbiie^ys. During the pretalenoe ol 
Volunteering they were entirely fupprefled ; but of late, throng 
the infidious coUufion of thofe men who extort the rack rents for 
the potatoe grounds, they have direded their fury, principally, 
ag^mit tithe-pro^ors and tithe-farmers, and have aifumed the 
name of Rtght4oys. Thefe deluded people, feeling themfdves 
opprclTed, knew not where to turn themfdves for redrefs. Upon 
the mod fertile foil they found themfelves in want of fubfifteope, 
and vainly fuppofed that the enclofing of commons, the price of 
an acre of potatoe ground, or the tithe of that acre, was the 
fource of all their mifery. And it was naturd for them to re- 
fent what they moft immediately felt. If we ilrike our heads a- 
gainft a tree, or a waU, lye ^re angry at tlie tree or at the 
wall, or aQy other inanimate thing that hurts us. But it 
was not the exclufion from commonage, it was not the prke 
of poUtoe ground, nor yet the tithe of thofe potatoes, 
which were the caufes of thefe rifings. No ! thefe finall matters 
were only the immediate occafions of them. But the caufe funk 
deeper, die prime i»ufe was the fupprefnon of the woollen manu- 
fa£lure. Tnis l^ing fuppreifed^ the landlord, generally a npble 
abfentee, fct his eflate to rich folvent tenants at an eafy rate, who 
found more profit in flocking the land with beafls than with people, 
who could iind no vent for their manufadures, nor for their com ; 
on which, as well as other provifions, embargoes were then fo 
frw^quently laid ; and the com laws, then in cxiflence, were all devif- 
cd to favour Englifh agriculture and to difcourage Irifh. It 
was an eafy matter for parliament to recommend the culture of 
flax, the fpinning of it into yam, and the weaving of it into linen ; 
but the comber of wool, the fpinner and the weaver of it knew 
no more of the procefs of making green linen^ than the dver 
did of the bleaching of :t. Accordingly, the woollen m^u&c* 
ture immediately langm'fhed and foon expired. The (ingle men 
migrated to France and the other countries where they could 
find employment. But the fhepherds and the cottiers hsuring, in 
a generation or two, increafed population, their robufl and aStive 
fons were obliged to betake themfdves to Enghnd for woA in 

fuxmner ; 
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caufe has been of late removed, the eflfeds ftill re- 
main. And, if a people bred to one trade cannot 
well take up another, much lefs can a people bred 
in idlenefs turn to handicrafts : at all. A new gene- 
ration mud arife before the relaxation of the above 
reftraints can produce manufa£turcrs. 

Bb 2 Th& 

rummer ; where if they got money» as mowers and reapers, they 
generally got the ague. Thofe were the fuccefsful emigrants 
who were advanced to coal-heaving and carrying of fedans. 

Let us now contrail this view, fummary though it be, to that 
of Ulfter, and it will not appear lefs juft. Ulfter, though the 
moil northerly, mountainous, and barren, i«, neverthelefs, the moil 
populous, cultivated and affluent province of the kingdom. There,. 
DO fuch diflurbances, as rage in Munfter, are ever heard of; 
though it abounds with agitators, who labour to excite difcontents 
and commotions. But, there, the people have full employment for 
their induflry. There, they have the hnen manufadurc, and there, 
th^y had the linen manu£i6lure, as their flaple, fo early as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth : as I could prove from undoubted 
leoords, were this a pbce for it ; though it is afligned a much 
later date. The north is the fituation in Ireland mod congenial 
. to it. There, is the fuel at the foot of ahnofl every hill for the 
fpinner, and, there, are the frequent falls of water for the bleacher. 
There, tithes, though they are the occafion of grumbling conver- 
lations, ?ux not felt as a grievance ; bccaufe there, as every where 
dfe, their value is never paid, and the people generally lee that, 
if they were abolifhed, the landlord would raife his land more than 
they pay for the tithes of them. The grievance, there, is the 
price of land, which being fet in fmall parcels to the weavers and 
other manufaAurers, they pay their high rents more from their 
trades than from the produce of their ill-cultivated lands. 

However, the South is the part of Ireland by nature deftiqcd 
for the woollen manufadure, and it appears from unquedionable 
documents^ that it had early availed itfelf of its advantages, and 
that in the laft century (as we have (hewn) it had made exports 
of it to a confiderable amount, for the time. And evident it 
muft be that it was the difcouragements, both internal and exter< 
SktHf it fuffered after, and indeed before, the revolution ^ which mufl 
be affigned as the great and original fource of all thofe evils, 
which had reduced that fine country to a flate much worfe than 
It is at prefent. For already it difplays the nafcent efFe<5ls of a 
firec trade and a wife internal regulation. Though Dean Tucker 
advifed England to grant Ireland a free trade, &c. upon this Kbe- 
ral principle, that it never could be of any ufe to it. 
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The American war increafed the evils incide nt to 
reftri£ked trade and fupprefled manufa6lures. A 
non-importation of Englifh commodities was agreed to 
in Ireland, and fanftioued by the oaths of moft of 
the dealers in thofe goods, in order to compeniate 
for the rigour of the laws by a home confump* 
tion But, notwithflanding fome unemployed hands 
were thus fet to work, England wa3 obliged to 
remit money for the fupport of the military e(hd>- 
lifhment. 

To this circumftance the lord-lieutenant in bis 
fpeech from the throne, Odober 1779, alludes ia 
tne following words : *^ I have it exprefsly in com« 
^ mand from his majefty to aflure you, that the 
** cares and folicitudes infeparable from a (late of 
** hollility, have not prevented him from turning bis 
*^ royal mind to the interefts and diftrefles of tlus 
^' kingdom with the mod affeftionate concern; of 
•* which the money remitted to this country for its de- 
** fence^ when England had every reafon to appre- 
^' bend a moft formidable and immediate attack, 
*' affords a mo/i convincing proof.** 

The commons, in their addrefs to the throne, 
take occafion to declare, that it is not by temporary 
expedients^ but by a free trade alone that this nation 
is now to be faved from impending ruin*. And, 

foon 

• This was no new idea, (or exprcflion upon the fpur of the oc- 
cafion) as was fu^r^^cfled at the time by tarty tvriten^ who alwayt 
diffiruife and difgrace the truth : it was the fettled fentiment of the 
wiieil and bed men in the country, long before this requifitioa 
was made in parliiment. It appears frOm a letter of the fccpc- 
tary Sir Richard Heron, that Lord Pery, the then Speaker, had 
expreffed his opinion to him a year before, that *' Ireland cannot 
be effentially benefitted by any thing (hort of a free ammtree^ 
And it would be doing injuftice to the adminiftration of Lord 
Buckinghamfhirc not to recite his fcntiments, communicated to 
Lord North, in March 1778, foon after the appointment of 
C^mmiifioners to treat with the American colonict, at the reqpefl 
of his majeflies principal fervanti^ and other gentlemen who bad 

uniformly 
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icon after, both houfes of parliament refolved, that 
their thanks be given to the feveral volunteer corps, 
for their fpiriced exertions, at this time (o neceflary, 
in defence of their country. 

Before we go farther it muft be obferved, that 
this army of citizens had fuddenly fprung up, not 
(as is erroneoufly fuppofed) without the fandion of 
government. The occafion was this : a formidable 
mvafion being expected, and the coaft of Ireland 
being every where deditute of protedion, the cor- 
poration of Belfaft prefented a memorial to the lord^ 
lieutenant, requefUng the aid of a military force. 
In anfwer to which the Secretary gave them to un- 
derftand, that no adequate affiflance could then be 
fpared, and that they muft provide for their own 
defence : but in order to enable them more effeftu- 
ally to do fo, they were furniOied with feveral thou- 
fand ftands of arms ; and the governors of counties 
were every where ordered to open their (tores, and 

fupply 

uniformly and fteadfly fupported his majcfly's meafurtt in this 
pariiamenty to fubmit their earned requeft ** that whatever pri- 
▼ileges and advantages in trade fhall be granted to the Colonies, 
if the conciliatory plan (hall take effedly may be extended to 
Irehndy and that the Colonies may not in any refped be put 
upon a better footing than Ireland." 

** In different converfations, fays his Excellency, which have 
pafled between me and fome of the ableft men here, concenung 
the trade of this kingdom, I have been thoroughly convinced 
that an enlargement of it may in many inftances become abfo- 
lutely neceflary for its fupport, as well to enable it to anfwer the 
many drains to which it is annually fubje6^, particularly to Great 
Britaifly as to make provifion for the expences of his majefty's 
government, which of late years have in every branch been in- 
creafed to a confiderable amount. And I am perfuaded that the 
wealth and advantage proceeding from fuch enlai^ement of trade, 
would not only redound to the benefit of Great britain, but that 
in return, his majefty may expet^ the utmoft efforts of his fub- 
j«£U in this kingdom, in fupport of his government, and for the 
mieral f^rvice of the Britifh empire ; I have therefore made na 
aiQcuhy in complying with their requeft, that I would repre- 
fent this ftate as the general fenfe of the country to your Lord-^ 
ihip." 
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fupply fuch as were willing to take up arms and ule 
them in defence of their country*. 

However, the addrefs of the houfe of commom, 
and the non-importation agreement, fo declarative 
of the fenfe of the armed aflbciations, had dieir 
weight in the deliberations of the Britifli legiilature. 
Lord North expatiated on the expediency of com- 
plying with the requifition of the Irifli parliament; 
and, to induce the nation more readily to acquiefce 
in the grant of a free trade ^ he represented \X.as a 
boon refumeable at pleafure : and, accordingly, the na- 
vigation ad and other Engliih a£ts reftriding the 
trade of Ireland were relaxed. N. B. That would 
have been the feafon for a prime minifter of Eng- 
land to have offered Ireland a legiflative union and a 
thorough incorporation of interefts. 

But the Iriih nation foon faw how precarious thdr 
tenure might be of the ground they had gained. 
It at once occurred to them, that nothing lefs than 
a free government of their own would regulate their 
commerce, fo as to be produftive of that profpe- 
rity they afpired to. On the 9th of June 1780, 
the Dublin volunteers, the duke of Leinfter in the 
chair, came to the following refolutions : " That 
** the king, lords, and commons of Ireland only are 
** competent to make laws binding the fubjefts of 
** this realm ; and that we will not obey or give 
** operation to any laws, fave only thofe enaded 
" by the king, lords, and commons of Irelahd ; 

" whofc 

• It does not belong to this (ketch, to go fartlicr into the rife 
and progrcfs cf the Volunteer Army of Ireland, than to exhibit 
the fpirit of an afTociation entered into for internal defence, and 
P'trfevered in as a means of redrcfling thofe grievances whicK the 
nation complained of, as well from the alfumed fupremacy of the 
Britifti parliament, as from the inefficiency of its own, either for 
external or internal regulation. They talk of Volunteers in 
Wexford and Kilkenny, fo early as the years 1766 and I770, but 
thofe fmall bodies of men, alFociated upon priuciples very diilEereDt 
from thofe we have pointed out. 
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** whofe rights and privileges, jointly and feve- 
** rally, we are determined to fupport with our 
** lives and fortunes/* ♦ 

On the aSth of December 178 1, the officers and 
delegates of the firft Ulfter regiment, commanded 
by the Earl of Charlemont, met at Armagh, and 
after fome harih expreifions againfl parliamentary 
corruption, came to the refolution of inviting every 
volunteer aflbciation of Ulder, to meet in the molt 
central town of the province. And accordingly they 
publifhed, in the newfpapers, their invitation for a 
meeting at Dungannon, on the 15th of February 
1782. The meafure was generally difapproved or, 
at the time, by the beft friends of the country, and 
by none more (as I have heard) than by the truly 
noble commander of the regiment. But, as the dye 
was cad, he could only play his men to the beft 
advantage. Accordingly, this worthy Earl, (who 
has fince given another inftance of his fignal pru- 
dence, in moderating the zeal of thefe popular meet- 
ings) called together fome of his ableft friends, 
and with them digefled refolutions for this formi- 
dable aiTemblage. 

On the 15th of February 1782, the reprefentatives 
of one hundred and forty-three corps of volunteers 
of the province of Ulfter, held at Dungannon, came, 
among others, to the following refolutions:—— 
*' That a citizen by learning the ufe of arms, does 

" not abandon any of his civil rights : ^l^hat a 

*• claim of any body of men, other than the king, 
" lords and commons of Ireland, to make laws to 
" bind this kingdom, is unconftilutional, illegal, and 
** a grievance T hat the powers exercifed by the 

" privy council of both kingdoms, under any colour 

" or 

* We go no farther back than tins meeting, though firfiilar refo- 
lutions had long before been entered into in other quarters of the 
kingdom ; but here they ^cre fau6iioucd by the premier Noble- 
man of the nation. 
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** or pretence, of the law ofPoyning*«, areunconfti- 
** tutional and a grievance:— -That the pom of this 
** country are by right open to all foreign countries^ 
** not at war with the king, and that any bnrthen 
*^ thereupon, or obftrudion thereto, fave only by the 
^^ parliament of Ireland, are unconftitutional, illegal, 
^* and a grievance :■ T hat a mutiny bill not limked 
^* in point of duration, from felfion to feffion, is un^ 
^* con(litutional,and a grievance :*— — That tbeinde- 
*^ pendence of judges is equally eflential to the impar- 
^* tial adminiftration of juftice in Ireland, as in£ng- 
^* land, and that the refufal or delay of this right to 
^^ Ireland makes a diftindion, where there (hoold be 
** no difference, may excite jealoufy where perfsCk 
^ union (hould prevail, and is in itfelf, unconftku- 
** tional and a grievance :— ^That it is our decided and 
^* unalterable determination, to feek a redrefs of thefe 
^^ grievances, and we pledge ourfelves to each other, 
*< and to our country, as freeholders, fellow-citizens, 
^ and men, that we will at every enfuing eledion, 
** fupport thofe only who have fupported, and will 
. ^^ fupport us therein, and that we will ufe all confti- 
** tutional means to make fuch our purfuits of re- 
** drefs fpeedy and eflfeftual : — ^That four members 
** from each county of the province of Ulfter (eleven 
** to be a quorum) be, and are hereby appointed a 
*^ committee till the next general meeting, to a£t for 
" the volunteer corps here reprefented, and, asocca- 
^^ fion (hall require, to call general meetings of the 
** province : — ^I'hat faid committee do appoint nine 
" of their members to be a committee in Dublin, in 
** order to communicate with fuch other volunteer 
«« aifociations in the other provinces, as may think 
^^ proper to come to fimilar refolutions, and to deli« 
^* berate with them on tlie mod conftitutiopal means 
" of carrying them into efleft." 
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It was now feen, from the event, * thsttiiie call 
of the Dungannon meeting was not fo rafli and itt- 
advifed as was fuppofed by many at the time. For 
thofe, or fimilar refolutions, were foon after adopt- 
ed by every armed alTociation in the kingdom. And 
on the 14th of April 1782, the duke of Portland fu- 
perfeded the earl of Carlifle in the government of 
Ireland: And on the i6th he fent the following 
meflfage to both houfes of parliament : ^ I have 
^^ it m command from his majefty to inform this 
*^ houfe, that his majefty being concerned to find 
^^ that difcontents and jealoufles are prevailing 
*^ among his loyal fubjefts of this country, upon 
*^ matters of great weight and importance ; his ma- 
*^ iefty recommends to this houfe to take the fame 
*' mto their moft ferious confideration, in order to 
^ make fuch a final adjujlment as may give mutual 
^* fatisfa£lion to his kingdoms of Great Britain and 
«« Ireland/' 

Both houfes, without delay, drew up addrefles of 
thanks to his majefty for this moft gracious meflage, 
in which, after declaring their rights, they lay before 
him the feveral caufes of their difcontents and jea- 
loufles. In confequence of which the Lord Lieute- 
nant, in his fpeech from the throne on the 27th of 
May 1782, aiTures both houfes that ^' immediate 
*^ attention had been paid to their reprefentations, 
^* and that the Britifh Legiilature had concurred in 
** a refolution to remove the caufes of their dif- 
^' contents and jealoufies, and are united in a defire 
** to gratify every wifh exprefled in their late ad- 
** drefles to the throne.— -And that his Majefty had 
** given it in command to him to alTure them of his 
** gracious difpofition to give his royal aflent to afts 
*^ to prevent the fuppreflion of bills in the privv 

•« council 

• There is ao old faying; Fa£$ci rvtniat frdah Bat thtrc ii 
another and a better ; Canai fwcafflUu o^p quljquis ah tvtniufa&^ 
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^ council of this kingdom, and the alteration of 
^ them any where, and to limit the duration of the 
^* z& for the regulation and accommodation of hi» 
^ majefty's forces in this kingdom, to the term of 
** iwo years*** 

In purfuance of thefe ftipulatipns the aft of 6 
Georse L was repealed by a Britifli aft 2 a George HL 
and tne other articles were adjufted. by Iriih a£ks« 
But it mud be obferved, that it was, at the time, 
objefted to the requifition of the Iriih parliament, 
that the repeal of the 6th of George L did not 
give that fufficient fecurity to the independency of 
the Iri(h legiflature on that of England, which it was 
invited to make, by the unconditional meflage from 
the kiog, and from the Lord Lieutenant's fpeech from 
the throne. For, as that ad was a declaratory one, 
the repeal of it only removed the a& from the 
Britilh ftatute-book, but left the claim of right 
in the Britifh parliament precifely as it was, before 
the fixth year of George the firft's reign. Now the 
right had, before that rime^ not only been claimed 
but exercifed ; and the poft-ofiice aft, and other 
afts, at that very time, remained unrepealed, which 
had been enafted under that afTumption* It was 
therefore infifted on, that nothing lefs than an ex* 
prefs renunciation, on the part of the Britilh parli- 
ament, of any right whatever to legiflate for Ireland, 
could give that full and complete fecurity, which 
even national compafts can give. 

It mud alfo be obferved, that in the addrefs of 
thanks to the king for his gracious intentions above 
fpecified, the following paragraph was inferted: *' gra- 
•* tified in thofe particulars, we do affure your Ma- 
•* jefty, that no conftitutional queftion between the two 
*• nations will any longer exift, which can interrupt 
*' their harmony.*' To this it was objefted, that it was 
unneceffary, as it did not apply to the fpeech, and that 
it pledged parliament toacquiefce in future with the 

meafures 
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meaHires adopted at prefent. It was argued, that con* 
fining conftitutional queftions to mere z&s of legi- 
ilation was too narrow an idea ; as every aft of State 
might involve a conftitutional queftion. Inftances were 
given of embargoes, and other obftruflions to our 
trade, where it might feem to clafh with that of Eng. 
land or Scotland. However, on the. 23d of July 
1782, the houfe of commons, in their addrefs to 
the Lord Lieutenant, thus exprefs themfelves : " At 
^* the clofe of this feflion .we (hall have feen, under 
** your grace's adminiftration, the judges rendered 
^^ mdependent of the crown ; the law for the pu- 
^^ nifhment of mutiny and defertion abridged in du- 
*^ ration, and (b altered as to become a vindication 
** of the conftitution ; the jurifdidion of the heredi- 
^* tary judges of the land reftored ; the vicious mode 
** of paffing laws, which was heretofore exercifed 
^* in this country, reformed ; and the fole and ex- 
** clufive right of legiflation, external as well as 
** internal, in the Irim parliament firmly afTerted on 
** the part of Ireland, and unequivocally acknow- 
•* ledged on the part of Great Britain." 

The following amendment was propofed to this 
addrefs : ** with refpeft to the fixth ot George the 
** firft, we muft lament, that though in hope to 
^^ quiet the people, this houfe without having feea 
*' or read the ad of repeal, have declared that the 
^* Britifli parliament have fully, finally and irrevo- 
" cably acknowledged our fole and exclufive right 
** to make laws for Ireland in all cafes, external as 
** well as internal ; yet we have much ground to 
*^ doubt this hath npt been fufficiently done, and 
" to believe that the people of Ireland are growing 
^* more and more of that opinion.** 

Upon this, two oppofite opinions began to be 
fupported with fome heat in this country : the one 
in favour of what was done, the other in fupporc 
of what ought to be done. But a circumftance foon 

occurred 
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occurred which left the former almoft without t 
partiian ; for they who could not, or would not, be 
convinced by argument, were filenced by the fad: 
a caufe was removed by writ of error, from the 
King's-bench of Ireland, to that of England, where 
it was received and heard by Lord Mansfield; a 
judge whofe opinion was conclufive upon the ineffi- 
cacy of ^^mple repeal"^. The people, who, as ufual, 

always 

• To the Firft NEWRY REGIMENT. 
Gentlemen, 

I haire ever contemplated with the utmoft abhorrence, the per- 
petual mutiny bill. I met it at firft with aftooifhment and ind%>>. 
nation, and have encountered it in every ftage with the moft cor- 
dial deteftation. 

I conceived it an afiront to your nation, a ftab to her Kberty-^ 
and a mockery of her public fpirit. Confirmed in this opimon, 
by the argument advanced in fupport of the meafure, I fiiall per- 
M to encounter its malignity with renovated determination, and 
in the fincere hope, that a law cannot remain unexplained and 
mamended, which ftands convi^ed by every principle of every 
£rce nation in the world. 

I enter moft entirely into tfaofe virtuous, and I will add mode- 
nte and humble wifhes, which go to the eftabli(hment of your 
parliamentary independence. I am fo fully poftefTed of your an* 
cient and invaluable title to Britifti prvilegcs, that 1 conceive any 
thing Ihort of the Britidi Conftitution is fliort of your Rights, 
and an infolent diftindion between two kingdoms whofe fubjed^ 
«re equal by nature, and equal by Franchife— <xrtain to be in- 
folved in the fame calamities, and therefore entitled to be coa- 
foled by the fame privileges. In this creed and confidence, 1 (hall 
not ceafe to hope that the time is at hand, when a total 
EENVNCiATiON of fupremacy, or afTertion of parliamentary in- 
dependency (hall be obtained. The crifis — the interefU of Eng- 
kod-— the moderated exertions of Ireland, and tbe conne^9ii 
of both, promifc and demand it. In my humble province I 
IhaU not be wanting — and am, with the moft fincere refped. 

Your moft obedient. 

Humble fcnrant, 

J)eciml£ris> 1781- HENRY GRATTAN. 
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always decide firft and then deliberate^ b^an to 
ruminate on perfons and things, on times and 
places, on circumftances and characters. Thidir ia* 
dignation was only moderat-ed by their contekhpt of 
a new example of apoftacy, Shocking to thi feel- 
ings of a nation, fertile in renegadoes to public 
virtue. 

In this fermenting (late of the public mind, the 
Britifli parliament, with a magnanimity becoming 
the jgreat council of a great nation, paded a till for 
removing all doubts, which had arifen or migfai 
arife, concerning the exclufive rights of the parliir. 
ment and courts of Ireland, in matters of legiflaturc 
and judicature. By a^d Geo. III. c. 28. it is de- 
clared by the king and both houfes of the Britilh 
parliament, " that the right claimed by the peo- 
*• pie of Ireland, to be bound only by laws en- 
•* afted by his majefty and the parliament of that 
^ kingdom, in all cafes whatever, and to have all 
" a&ions and fuits at law or in equity, which 
** (hould be inftituted in that kingdom, decided by 
" his majefty's courts therein finally, and without 
^* appeal from thence, is eftablifhed and afcertained 
*• for ever, and at no time after to be quef- 
•• tioned. And that no writ of error or appeal 
•• (hould be received or adjudged by any court in 
*« Great Britain.*' 

For the better underflanding the mode of paf- 
fing bills at prefent, the following extrafts may be 
ufeful. By 22 Geo. III. cap, 47. The chief go- 
vernor and council (hall certify all fuch bills, and 
none other, as both houfes judge expedient to be 
enaded to his majefty, his heirs and fucceflTors, un- 
der the great feal, without addition, diminution, or 
alteration. 

a. All bills fo certified, and returned under 
the great feal of Great Britain, without addition^ 

diminution^ 
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diminution, or alteration, and none other, fhall 
mis in parliament of this kingdom, any former 
law, ftatute, or ufage to the contrary in any wife 
notwithftandine. 

3. No bill mall be certified into Great Britain 
as a caufe and confideration for holding a par- 
liament ; but parliaments may be holden although 
no fuch bill (ball have been certified previous to 
meeting. 

4* No parliament (hall be holden until licence 
firfl had and obtained from his majefty, bis heirs 
and fuccefibrs, under the great feal of Great 
Britain. 
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WHAT follows was, for the greater part, ex- 
trafted from the papers found in the office 
4»f a late Secretary of State, foon after his deceafe, 
and were given to me by a friend in London, to- 
gether with feveral original letters, from fome men 
of the higheft Nations in this kingdom, from the 
year 1753 ^^ *78o. The letters of Primate Stone^ 
will throw a great light on the principles of men 
and parties in his time, as thofe of others, now 
alive, will difcover the true fprings of their own 
condud, and of others with whom they afted. 

But thefe we muft referve for our Hiftory of the 
times. In the mean while, an authentic copy of 
the Lord Lieutenant's commiffion and private in- 
ftrudions may not be unacceptable, together with a 
view of the feveral departments of the ftate, pub- 
lie offices, revenues^ &c. interfperfed with curfory 
obfcrvations.—^ 
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LIONEL, Duke of DORSET, 

To be his Majefly's Lieutenant General of Ireland, 
and alfo his Majefty's Governor General of that 
kingdom. — ^Dated December 15th, 1750. 



GEOILGE the Second by the Grace of God, of Great Bri- 
taip, France and Ireland, King, defender of the Faith, &c. 
To aU to whom thefe prefents fhall come, Greeting. 

I. Whs&^as we by our letters patent, made under our grca^ 
fealof Great Britain, bearing date at Weilnunfter the 15th day 
of November, in the twentieth year of our reign, did appoint, 
make, ordain, conflitute, and depute our right tnifty and right 
well beloved coufin and counfellor William Earl of Harrington our 
XJeutenant General of our kingdom of Ireland, and alfo our 
Governor General of that kingdom, to have, hold, enjoy, exer- 
cife, and occupy the faid office, unto the faid William Earl of 
Harrington, together with all and fmgular powers, authorities, 
preeminences, privileges, perquifites, profits, allowances, advan* 
tages and emoluments whatfoever to the faid office belonging or 
appcrtaininfi^, during our pleafure, as by the faid Letters Patent 
(amongft divers powers and authorities, and other things therein 
contained, and thereby granted, relation being thereuntd had) 
may more fully and at large appear. 

3. Now know ye, that we have revoked and determined, and 
by thefe prefents do revoke and determine our faid recited Letters 
Patent, and aD fmgular matters and things therein contained and 
thereby granted. 

3. And further know ye, that we, repofmg efpecial truft and 
confidence in the prudence, fidelity, circumfpedion and wifdom 
of our right trufty and right entirely beloved coufin and counfellot 
Lionel t)uke of I)orfet, by the adrice of our council, and of our 

C c certain 
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certain knowledge and meer motion, hsfc appointedt made, 6r* 
dained» conftituted and deputed, and by thefe prefent» do appoiiit». 
make, ordain, conftitute and depute the bid Lionel Dake of 
Dorfet, tuT Lieutenant General of our kiogdam of Ireknd^ and 
alfo our Governor General of our faid kingdom. 

4* To have, hold, enjoy, exerctfe, and occupy the iaid office 
unto the faid Lionel Duke of Dorfet, together with all and fin^ 
gular powers, authorities, pritikgea, perquifitet, profits, aBow> 
ances, advantages and emoluments whatfoever to the faid office 
belonging or appertaining (except thofe which are hereafter ex- 
cepted in thefe our letters patent ) in as ample manner and fonn 
to all intents and purpoies as the faid office was held, esexdfcd md 
enjoyed by the faid William Earl of Harrington during our pks- ' 
fure. 

5. Giving and granting unto oiu* faid Lieutenant and our*. 
Governor General by thefe prefents, fuB power and anthority 19 
keep, and caufe to be kept, our peace and the laws and aiftoma of 
our kingdom aforefaid. 

6. And to corred and punifli, and caufe to be cofre^jted md 
puniflied all and fincrular our hege fubjeds of our fiuiS Uiq^doiBt 
and other perfons whatfoever receiving wages from ui» or from our 
faid Lieutenant General and our Governor General, and <46lSLJf^ 
fons whatfoever there, being in any manner ddioquent tno^Sid^ 
ing againftus, the peace, cuftoms or kwraforefidd, aoecsitlm^ 10-. 
their demerits, conformable to the laws and cuftomi dfbrefiu^tf ' 
fuch ways and means as (hall be moft for our honour tnd iiMiir. 
tage, and for the good govemmetit of our faid kingdom, tndiof ofl^.^ 
liege people and fubje^s there, according to the difcretioa of ou^. 
(aid Lieutenant General and our Governor General. T 

7. And alfo to ordain, make and eftablifh ordinances tad fta- 
tutes for the fafe and good government of our kingdom aferefi|^ 
according to the advice of our council there and to the hiin and 
cuftoms of our faid kingdom ; and 

8. Moreover to msi^e proclamations and duly to award ^pEi^' 
cutions, and all offenders and delinquents to correft, imprifon, |ild 
fet at liberty and deliver according to due courfe of law. 

9. And alfo by the faid advice of our council to receive and *fc 
mil to our faith and peace, all perfons whatfoever now iahabi^aig 
and dwelling, or hereafter to inhabit and dwell within our khigw 
dom aforefaid, who have been, are, or may be rebels and oppoleit 
to us, our laws and fuch cuiloms aforefaid, and to grant, make# 
and give by fuch advice full pardon, remiilion, rclaxatioa and felh 
folution, as well general as fpecial to fuch and eveiy one of dsBt 
aiking, or defirous to have fuch pardon, as well for ** ^'^■^t rfil f i 
** robbery, felony, murder, rapes, thefts, cheats, adkexiQjr to 
'' enemies, outlawries, trefpaffes and contempts and odier meo- 
" ces," whatfoever heretotore committed or hereafter to become 
mitted, in our {aid kingdom by any fuch perfons, and their Sm^ 
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feitu^s which may be pardoned by the hws of our kingdom of 
Irelan<l» and to gnrnt, gi^ and deliver, our 6nn peace unto them 
and every one of them, by our letters patent under the great 
ical which we ufe in our kingdom aforefaid in due form, and 
alf6 to accept and receive the fame peribns and other perfons 
whatfbever to fines and redemptions for fuch offenccsy and every 
one of them who ought, or are willing to make fines and redemp^ 
tionS| and to do and command to be done jufUce to all perfons 
according, to the laws and cuftoms aforefaid. 

lo. And alfo to puoifh all and lingular rebels of our faid king- 
dom, and others whatfoever heireafter invading our faid kingdom, 
and intending to plunder, molefl, or in any other manner what- 
foever to deftroy or lay waile our (aid kingdom, and our fubje^ 
of the fame, and fuch as refiifc to juftify themfelves according to 
the laws and cuftoms aforefaid, if neceffity require it to punifK bf 
our regal authority, and by fuch other ways and means as are 
mod proper according to their demerits, and with death itfelf if 
the nature of the cafe require it, and for that caufe to raife, fum- 
mon, and levy our fiibjeds, and with our faid fubj?6b fo levied, to 
roa/ch aJBoril the fiud rtbds, and tliem to invade, conquer and 
chajta^- 

li. Am if occiikm reauire it by the advice aforefaid, to let 
an^4il|[Mk their lands to otners who /hall be wiUing and intend to 
£tif/t ^ and alfo to treat with and make peace with them, and 
to t^t^Tt diem to our peace as often as there (hall be occafion. 

IS. P&OirtDED always nevcrthelefs that upon every fuch demife 
VSi Icafe, hereafter to be made by the faid Lionel Duke of Dor- 
(d^f with the advice of our council aforefaid, by virtue ofthefe 
odt letters patent^ the annual n^nt thereon due, be always re- 
farved to us, our heirs and fucceflfors. 

13. MoR COVER, wc give and grant unto the faid Lionel Duke of 
Donety our I^ieutenant General, and our Governor General, by 
▼frtuc of thefc prcfcnts, full power and authority to pardon, ab- 
fotte, remit and releafe, all treafons, and alfo felonies, murders, 
rmcs there| and other cafes and offences whatfoever, committed or 
16 be committed by our fubje^ls of our faid kingdom of Ireland, 
or by other perfons rcfiding there (trejifons which concern tlic 
deftrui^on ofour life only excepted), and to grant in our nam.-, 
thtttupon, our letters patent under our faid great feal to any 
per&nl whatfoever of our kingdom of Ireland, and to command 
Qilr Chancellor or keeper of the feal of our faid kingdom of Irc- 
labd to feal the fame. 

1 4. We further give and grant, unto the faid Lionel Duke of 
jbmet, our Lieutenant General and our Governor General, full 
iptfwef a'n4 authority to prefer in whatfoever offices in our king- 
dom ajfbf^d,' any perfons whatfooer being of an En^Ufh family, 
and them' to audce, depute and confUtute, officers within our king- 
dom afor^idf to have and to hold, to them and all and every of 

C c 2 them 
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Uiem durine our pkafure,. together witK the wages and rewards 16 
the faid office anciently due and accuftomed (the office of Chan- 
cellor, Trcafurer, Under-Treafurer, Juilices of either Bench, and 
Barons of our Exchequer, the office of Mafterof the Rolls, the 
office of Trcafurer at War, the office of Marihal, the office of 
Mafter of the Ordnance, and Clerk of the Cheque, the office of 
Prefident of Munller and Connaught, and the office of Attomef 
and Solicitor General of our (aid kingdom of Ireknd excepted i 
and alfo except all officers in our army in our kingdom of Irdaiid 
aforefaid, and all offices of Governors, and other officers whatlb- 
ever of any of our forts and Caftles in our kingdom of Irekad 
aforefaid, all which (aid offices above excepted, we do hj thcfe 
prefents wholly referve to ourfelves the full and abfohlte power of 
difpofing and granting from time to time). 

15. We have alfo granted and by thele prefents do grant onto 
the (aid Lionel Duke of Dorfet, our Lieutenant General and 
our Governor General, power during our pleafure, to give, grant 
and confer to whatfoever fit perfons he (hall pleafe, all Ecdefiafti- 
cal offices, as well. with cure, as without cure (that is to (ay) Vi- 
caraees, Parfonages, Prebends, ChanterOiips, Chaplalaflupft of 
hofpitals, Arch-deaconrieft and* other benefices whaifocver (the 
nomination, prefentation and granting of Archbi(hop«a Si- 
(hops and Deans always excepted) as well in cathedral as C^Sep^' 
ate, churches hofpitals and parifh churches in whatfoever phoe 
within our kingdom of Ireland, by whatfoever title now Vacant,' 
and howfoever belonging to oux prefentation, difpofidon^ or do- 
nation. 

16. And to ratify, approve and confirm, the efbateSaod poflef* 
lions of all and lingular perfons who are poffefled of any of them, 
and to ratif)', approve and confirm the privileges, liberties, im* 
munities and grants, hcretofoie made or granted by our prede* 
ceffors, or any of them, as fhall feem moft expedient to our (aid 
Lieutenant General, and our Governor General, by the advice 
and confent of our Council in our kingdom afbrefiiid* 

|. 17. We have granted further and oy thefe prefents do grant 

I; to the faid Lionel Luke of Dorfet our Lieutenant General and 

our Governor General, power to receive the fealtiesi, provifioos 
and renunciations of Archbifhops and Bifhops heretofore made* 
ordained and accuAonied, or hereafter to be made ordained ana 
appointed, and to receive in our name all other dvngs due to us, 
and to command the faid Archbilhops, Bifhops and every one of 
tliem to deliver the temporalities to our Chancellor or keeper of 
the fcal of our faid kingdom of Ireland for the time being, with 
all and fmgular rights, emoluments, profits and revenues referved 
to us by icafon of the vacancies of the faid Benefices, Dignities, 
Archbifhoprics, or Bifhoprics. 

1 8. Amo 
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18. And alfo to receive in our name homage of all and (ingu- 
lar our tenants and fubje£l8 whatfoever as well fpiritual as tem- 
poral, in our kingdom of Ireland aforefaidy and to command their 
lands and tenements of their inheritance to be delivered to our 
ChanceMor or keeper of the feal of our {isiid kingdom of Ireland 
for the time being, and to remove our hands from off them. 

\ 19. And to provide and take fufBcient and neceflary vi^uaHing 
for the expence of his houfehold and of his foldiers, in whatfoever 

Clace within the (aid kingdom of Ireland, by the purveyors of his 
oufdiold and others his fervants, together with fufficient carri- 
9igc for the fame, as well vnthin liberties as without, paying a. 
radbnable price for the fame according to the form of the ftatute 
heretofore made concerning fuch prollfions, ualefs it is now other- 
wife agreed or hereafter may be otherwife agreed by compoiition 
made with the inhabitants of the counties within the parts com- 
monly called the Englilh Pale, and other counties without the &id 
parts, and that our faid Lieutenant General and our Governor 
. General, (hall and may have yearly the fum of money heretofore 
•greed on in the faid compofition in compenfation and recompence 
for fuch vi6hialling, to be provided and taken by the purveyors, 
of Ms houfehold, which compofition we thiok fit to be obferved 
for the benefit of ourfubjeds. 

-20. And alfo to fimimon and caufe to be fummoned and held 
a pailiament according to the laws, flatutes and cuftoms of our 
kingdom of Ireland whenfoever it fhall feem raoft expedient to him. 
Neverthelefs our confent in that behalf being always firfl aiked 
and obtained. 

31. And alfo to prorogue and acQoum the parliament as often 
as neceffity (hall require, and fully to determine, diflblve and put 
an end to the fame ; and to fine and pani(h according to the laws 
and cufloms of our kingdom of Ireland whatfoever perfons who 
beihg fo fummoned (hall be abfent and not hindered on any law- 
ful occafion. 

22. We have granted moreover and by thefe prefents do 
grant to our faid Lieutenant and our Governor General full 
and fuf&dent power and authority to compel all officers account- 
M€ (the Treafurer and under Treafurer of our faid kingdom only 
excepted) to deliver in and make up their accounts before our 

. faid Treafurer and UndcrtTreafurer and Barons of the Exchequer 
of onr faid kingdom of Ireland* 

23. Also %o enquire, and caufe enquiry to be made by fuch 
ways and means as to him (hall feem moft meet, of whatfoever 
goods and chattels, which they or any other perfons, had or may 
have, who have forfeited to us, or any of our anceftors or proge- 
nitors, or (hall hereafter forfeit, and which are or (hall be con- 
cealed firom us. 

24. And %o do, exerclfe, execute, and ordain all and (mgular 
other things which do or ought to belong to the office of our 

Lieutenant 
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Liqitexont GcQend and our Governor G«nenl by the riglit u&ffc 
and cuilom of our faid kingdom, and which may be aeod&ay Mr 
the goodgovcmmenty fafetymnd prelervstion of the peaoe dFoor 
{aid kingdomi and the quiet of our peopk there* «Dd the i cui if iy 
of our rights in our kingdom of Ireland (faving as is abo^ R- 
Otrved), and to do, execute and ordain all other things fcr vt 
and in our name, in our faid kingdom of Irdand, as we nugbrDr 
could do if we were there prefent in our proper perfon. 

25. Wx give moreover to the faid Lionel Duke of Dorfflt, 
our lieutenant General and our Governor Gcneralt poiocr wid 
authority, to command and make ufe of all our (hips whstibcvsr, 
or other veifels which now are in our fervice or hernfter *flia]l Jk, 
and {hall be fent upon any occafion about the coafts of oar ttd 
kingdom of Ireland, (or the defence of our faid kingdoa^'■ftd&r 
our fervice and the (afeguard of our faid kingdom, as to him flail 
feem expedient according to his difcretion, and by the advise of 
our Council of our faid kingdom of Irelfmd, unleft we by ttiy 
fpecial commiilion of us or of ouc rornmiflioners for ezecotiiigdle 
office of our Admiral of Great Britain,, or of our Admnal- of 
Great Britain for the time being, have or fliaH give my (jfmd 
inftrudltons, commands and fervices by any particular ofder ^vcd 
to the commander and captains of our faid fhips, or othcrwife-to be 
feiit to them. 

a6. We have alfo appointed the faid Liond Duke of Ddrfet 
our commander and Captain General of our army as wdl adv 
being as hereafter to be in our fiud kingdom of Ireland dniag 
our pleafure, vnxh the allowances therefore due, and nccufiomed 
(except as before is excepted and refervcd), and we do gnnt by 
thcfe nreferits to the faid Lionel Duke of Dorfct, Captain Gcne> 
ml of our army there, full power and authority of makmgf, or* 
daining and conilltutiiig lai^B, ordinances and proclamations from 
time to tin;e as the cale ihall reqaire, according to the laws^id 
cuiloins of our fold 'kingdom of Ireland, for the good goiem- 
mtnt of our army aforefaid, and of all perfons whatfoever under 
the coinniand and government of the fame Captain-geneml of 
our ariny, and of executing the iame laws, ordinances and pn>- 
damatiDns, and of enforcing due execution thereof, and alfo of 
inflid\ing, adjudging and awarding, fuch corporal pains, imprifon- 
ment, hiitrs, forititurcs and all fuch and pains penalties whatfoevcr 
ajsTHind and ujioii, all delinquents, or ofl'enders againft fuch bws, 
<trdinauces, and proclamations, as to the fan^ Governor, and our 
Captain General of our army fhall feem requifite and neoeflkry,^ 
which laws, ordinances, and proclamations, fo as aforefiud to be 
n,ac(, our v^ ill k (hall be obferved under fuch penalties as flttUbe 
ccnt:.infd in the fame; and by thefe prefents, we give into him 
f:ill puwer ar.d* authority, of nlirjig and exercidng within our faid 
kin^;ii..>m, if need ihall be. 

27. Martial 
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27. lil4i.TtAL law, 10 caiies wLcicli f the laws of our kingdom of 
'Irdand it may be ezerdfcd ; and ano of f«Mitiitiag» uEgniog 
Wid appointing under lum, within our fittd ki^dom, br our let* 
ten patent to be m^de under our great Heal of our did kingdom, 
<fiKli «nd lb many Marihals, Commiflaries and other oSoers, to 
cseicife nd ciscate the law of arms, or martial hw, as to our 
X UeBte9SWt-gCBenl and our Govemor-generd fhaH fnxn time to 
■tjpK leem gipedient to exerdfe, execute, and ufe the iatd laws as 
«lten as need or neeefity fliall requiir, and of adminiftering an'oath, 
wad of doii^ and performing, br himfdf or by other perfons, 
iBother things which do in any manner appertain to the cxecu- 
ftm if Ac laws aibr^d. And beqiufe it feems to us very aecef- 
;&iiy liut oor £ud Ueotenant-genend and our Governor-general 
Acwd attend CRir royal perlon, ccmcerntng affiuis of great mo- 
lacnt in his proper perfon, 

* ;t8. TacacFoi^E, we do further give, and by thefe pre(ent8 
do gomt pnto the did Liond Duke of Dorfet, our Lieutenant- 
gcneadand Gorcrnor-geneial full power and authority of naming 
and appointing by oor letters patent hereafter to be made, under 
.'oor gitat fai of our did kingdom of Irdand, in our name, from 
.time to time, fuch perfon or fuch two or three perfons and the 
fiirfivgr or furvrrors of them, as our did Laeutenant-general and 
Govsemor-^Qieral in thb behalf (hdQ think proper, ro be our de- 
puty, or deputy's jufOce or juftices during our plieafure, for the 
^Ofcrnment of our' did kingdom of Irednd, in his abfence, untfl 
our did Lieutenant and Governor General, fluU return into 
our did kingdom of Irdand, for the eofcmment of the fame 
as vfgredid : We will neverthded that in the dme letters 
palcnt, it be provided and given in command, in our name, 
to SuA perfon or perfons, fo as afbrelaid to be made deputy or 
deputies* juftice or juftices, in his abfence, only that it fhaU not 
be hfrful for any fuch deputy or deputies, juftice or juftices, to 
fuj or deliver out our treafure or money, to any perton whatfo- 
CBKr, by the authority or warrant of fuch deputy or deputies, 
jaftice orjuiUces ajone, but that all and all manner of orden and 
warrants, for the payment of our treafure and money, ihall be 
made and iigned, not only under the proper hand or hands of 
fudi deputy or deputies, jufHoe or Jumces, in his ahdnce only, 
but aUb under the hands of our right wdl*bdoved and trufty 
counfeQors the Chief Baron of our Eiichequer, the Chancellor of 
our Exchequer, and our prindpal Secretary of State there for the 
time bdng, or at leaft under the hands of two of them. 

29. Wx firi6tiy charge and command, by thefe prefents all 
and lingular, Arch-bifliops, Dukes, MarquifFes, Earls, Vifcounts, 
Bifhops, Barons, Juftices, Knights, Freemen and others our 
fnbjeds of our kingdom of Ireland aforefaid, that they be at- 
tending or affifting, aiding and advifing unto the did Liond 
'Duke of Dorfety p.ur X^cutenant-general and our Governor-gene- 
ral 
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.nl in our ikid kingdom, and that thev be qbcdient to him in aH 
thing! aa bccomcth andihall become them. 

30. PaoTiDEPy nevcrthelefii, and by thefe prefcnta, we do 
grant, appoint and ordain, that the moft Rer. Father in God, 
our right trufty and right entirely beloved counfellor George 
Arch*biihop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, our right tnifty 
and wdH-bejoved coumeUors Robert Baron Newport of Newport, 
our Chancellor of that our kingdom of Ireland, and Henry Boyle, 
£fq; Speaker of our Houfe of Commons in our iaid kingdom, 
lately appointed andconiUtuted by virtue of certain letters patent 
mad^ under our great feal of our kingdom pf Ireland afbrclaid, 
Tullices and Goyemon-general of our (aid kingdom of Ireland 
m the abience of the (aid William £ari of Hamngton, and until 
the faid William Earl of Harrington (hould return into our (aid 
kingdom of Ireland, or during our pleafur^, (hall and may he 
our Juftices, and Governors-general of our (fiid kingdom of Ire- 
land i and that they may do and perform all and (ingular the 
matters and things m the faid letters patent laft mentioned con- 
tained, according to the tenor of tho(ie letters patent, until the arriv- 
al of .the (aid Lionel Duke of Dorfet, into our Gud kingdom of 
Ireland, or during our pleafure, or until other fignification of 
our will (hall be made by us under our great (eal of Great Britain, 
or of our kingdom of Ireland j and thai the faid George Arch- 
bifhop of Armagh, Robert Baron Newport of Newport, and 
Henrr Boyle, may coUe^, receive and levy, and have to their own 
ufe au and iinguUur fuch fees, profits, revenues, wages, pevqaifites, 
rewards, commodities and emolinnents, whatfoever aiul no others, 
from, henceforth, and until the arrival of the (aid Lionel Duke 
of Dorfet into our faid kingdom of Ireland, or during our plea- 
fure, or until other (ignification (hall be made of our will, as they 
might and could colled, receive, levy, and to have to their own 
ufe from henceforth, until the faid William Earl of Harrington 
(hould arrive within our faid kingdom of Ireland, by reafon of 
their faid offices, if the (aid recited letters patent granted to the 
faid William Earl of Harrington as aforelaid, bearing date the 
1 5th day of November, in the twentieth year of our reign, had 
remained in full force and virtue, and had not been revoked and 
determined by thefe prcfents. In wiuie(s whereof, we have 
caufed thefe our letters to be made patent. WitneCi ourfelf at 
Weftminder, the jjth (iay of December, in the twenty fourth 
year of our reign. 

By writ of Privy Seal, 

YORKE and YORKE. 
INSTRUCTIONS 
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Our right trufty, and right entirely beloved Coufin, 
and counfellor LIONEL Duk,e of DORSET, 
whom we have appointed to be our Lieutenant 
General and General Governor of our kingdom 
of Ireland. Given at our Court at St. James's, 
the 24th day of December 1750, in the twenty- 
fourth year of our reign. 



HAVING upon ferioiLs confultations for the peace, profperi- 
ty and good government of our kingdom of Ireland* made. 
e of you For the effedling thofe ends, as a perfon of approv- 
ed loyalty, wifdom, courage, moderation and integrity, to be 
our Lieutenant to reprefent our Royal perfon there ; and having 
for the authorizing you therein, already caufed Letters Patent to 
be paffed unto you, under our great feal of Great Britain, we 
doubt not but you wiU purfue all prudent courfes for the good 
government and increafe of the profit of the fame; and for the 
better enabling you thereunto, we do hereby give you fuU power 
and authority to keep the peace, the laws, and conmiendable 
culloms of our (aid kingdom ; to govern all our people there, to 
chaftife and corre£t offenders, and to countenance and encourage 
fuch as (hall do well. And we do alfo think fit to prefcribe unto 
you fome things which will be neceflary for you to obferve in' the 
government. And therefore, we do hereby direct and enjoin 
you, 

I. That yoo forthwith, with what convenient fpeed may be, 
inform yourfelf particularly of the prefent ftate of that oiur king- 
dom, in all the parts Uiereof, and what is therein amifs, and bv 
what means the fame may be beft provided for, and thereof tran^ 
mit to us an account in writing, to the end we may receive a 
perfed knowledge of the {ame. 

2. And 
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Sr Andibr ai mnsk nthe fiift and prindipd feundstioii^ 
good fuoccit in 931 our adionsy doth reft upon the true (ervice of 
God ; we do efpecitny require it of you that abore aU things jrou 
endeavour to fettle matten fo in the church that Ahnighty God 
wmj be weD brrei ; la order whereunto you are to take care that 
the fpiritual Imnea in our gift as they (hall become void be fupplied 
by pious and (urthodoz perfons, who being of good repute, may 
rade upon their benefices, and you are alfo to perfuade other 
patrons of livings to do the like, and to avoid all manner of cor- 
laption in beftowing the fame. 

5. We do well Know how much it concerns the happioefs of 
our fubje^ as well as the reputation of our government, that 
ffaere may be an equal and in^>artial adminiftration of juftice.ip 
pur fevenl courts of judkature of that our kingdom ; iDd there- 
foe it moft be your particidar care whom we havcpiaced in fu- 
sreme authority under us in that khupdom, to eiif}uii?e diligently 
mto the £une, how the Judgeaand Kfiniftersin our fevendjcourts 
of jttdicature do behave themblves iu die difdorge of tfieir re> 
^pc^Hve trufts, to the end that fuch as are found to deferfc 31 may 
be jrmoved, and thek places filled with pierfons of better merit. 

4. We having thought fit to appoint Commiflioncrs to manage 
oiBT whole revenue in that our kingdom ; our pkalore is, that 
you do from time to time affift, countenance and fupport, our 
{^d Commii&oncrs, and the officers employed by them, upon all 
MscafioQS, and as jdtice and our fervice (hall requine ;apd you (Ul 
M^lh take care, ^t aD our Judges, Officers and Mimfters, more 
TtpecfaHy the Barons of our Court of Exchequer, do give them all 
iittingdifpatch, and countenance ; you fliall sdifb frequefttly call «^ 
onthcm to gi«e an account of their proceedings in the management 
of the commiifion and the execution of the truft are have <x>m- 
mitted to them, of which you are from time to time to tnwf- 
mit an account to us. 

5. In the furvey of ^lidieated or canceled landst you Ihall 
cake care that a better valuation be made for us ihao heretofore 
hath been accuftomed ; and that our furveyor oertiiy no value 
upon any perticufanr before a view and inquifition be firft made and 
taken of the land, cither by himfelf orhis fuficient deputy au- 
thorized. 

6. Whenfoever there (hall l)e any Jetters from u^ for difpofing 
of any money to public ufes, and there (hall be other letters at 
the fame time for the payment of any money to any particular 
perfons, in all fuch cafes you (hall prdEbr the puUic \$ikon before 
the private. 

7. \i\ cafe it (hould happen at any time that ourreveoue (hould 
not hold out to pay the whde efbs^fhment ; you ihall take care 
that the fanoc be not applied to the payment of any penfioiiB juatil 
the red of the civil and miUtarv lift be tfiift paid ; aadif i^tenfrards 

the 
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^ £u»e will not hold out to ^c payment b£ the'penfions, yon 
ihadl taufc a firoportionable abatemeat to be nu^ie but of each of 
them. 

8. You (hall give no orders upon any letters which (hallooilir 
from U8> for granting any money or lands, or releafing or abtting 
of any rents, or other fums of money due to us, in our faid king- 
dom, unlefs a petition have been firfl prefented unto us, whidb 
petition is either to be recommended by you, or the fame to be 
tranfmitted to you by one of our principsd secretaries of State, aad 
your fenfe and opinion is to be had thereupon ; afterwards fuch 
petition ihaU be referred to our Commiifioners of our Treafury, or 
our high Treafurer of this our realm for the time being, who 
are to "be made acquainted with what you (hall write either us 
recommending fuch petuion^ or upon the tranfmiiiion of any 
fuch to you ; and our (aid CosunifSoners report, or the report of 
our high Treafurer for the time being, is to be had theretipon be« 
fore any letter or order be figned.- 

•^ You (hall as often as you fee convenient, order an eswBt 
mufler to be taken of all our forces there, that fo it may ap- 
pear if each regiment, company, or troop be efTedually of the 
number it ought to be, and which we allow for upon the jpxr 
rolls ; taking care it may be done at different times, and at fuch 
and fo many convenient places of rendezvous as may not in any 
wife endanger the fafety of the ganifons during the time the 
foldiers fhaU be fo drawn out ; and you (hall then and there caufe 
the £cdlowingoath, and no other, (except fuch as are prefcribedby 
ad of Parliament) to be adminiftercd to all the officers and foL- 
diers of the army, who have not already taken the fame, and to 
all Governors of towns, forts and caiUes, who (hall be made here- 
after, and to fuch others as you (hall think fit; and fuch of thera 
as (hall refuiie the fame oath, you are to cadiier and difmifs the 
fihrvice. 



The OATH of FIDELITY, 

To be taken by every Officer, Soldier, and 
Governor, as above-mentionecL 

I fwear to be true to our Sovereign Lord King George the 
Second, and to ferve him honeiUy and faithfully in the £fence 
of his perfon, crown and dignity, againfl all his enemies, and op- 
pofers whatfoever, and to obferve and obey, his Majefty's orders 
and the orders of the Generals and officers fet over me by his 
Majefty. 

Sohe^mcGod. 

lo. Whereas 
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JO. Whqtis wp have thought fit to rttain to ourfdvet the 
power of gcinting commiifioiu to any officer in our annyv or to 
any Governor or other officer of any of our forta or caftlcs in 
that our kingdom of Ireland^ and to referve the fame to our own 
difpoiid ; and it heing alfo our intention to fign for the future, 
with our own hand, m commiffiont for fuch offices or employ- 
ments, when any of them (hall become vacant, you (hall forthwith 
advife us- thereof ; and our will and pleafure is, that at fuch times 
at you (haU be attending our Royal Perfon, you do prefcnt the 
commiffions for fuch offices and employment, unto us for our 
royal fignature, and do countrriign the fame ; and that in your 
abfence to our £ud kingdom, they be prefented unto us, and 
couateriigned by one of our principal Secretaries of State ; and 
that the lees which (houhl have become due and payable to fuch 
Secretary of State, upon fuch conuniffions fo to be by him prefent- 
ed and counterfigned, fhall nevertheleft be paid to your Secre- 
tary. 

1 1. You are likewife to take care that our forces be Quartered 
by fuch fit rules as have been heretofore obfervcd, and fo as may 
be with the leail burthen and inconvenieBce to our fubjedls, aid 
to that end you are to give flri^ charge, that they be orderly 
in their quarters, according to fbch exa^ difcipKne, as you (hall 
think fit to prefcnbe them, and that the officers be not allowed 
or permitted to detain or keep in their nands the foldiers pay 
after it fhall be due to, and adually paid out for them ; and that 
00 officer be permitted to be abfent from his command, without 
licence firfl obtained from you ; and in cafe any of the officers of 
our (aid forces, (haU at any time mifbchave hiqnfelf, you fhall 
either caufe him to be tried in due manner, orelfe immediately to 
be fiifpended as you fhaU find fit, till you have repreiented the 
matter to us, and received our pleafure upon it. 

12. Being informed that there have been frequent duels and 
quarrels between the officers of our army there, we have thought 
fit, in order to prevent the fame for the future, hereby to autho- 
rize and empower you, to cafhier from time to time» all fuch offi- 
cers as fhall fend, receive, or deliver any challenge, or gl\c any 
re?l affront to any other, the fame being made appear to you ; 
and our pleafure alfo is, that you declare to fuch officer or ofEoers 
fo offending, that he or they fhall never more be employed in our 
fcrvlcc. 

1 3. You (hall with what fpeed conveniently you may, caufe a 
furvey and account to be taken of the prefcnt ftate of our cafUes, 
forts and places of oiu: magazines, and alfo of the military (lore 
and train of artillci y. And you are to report to us what fortifi- 
cations are fit to be kept up, and which demollfhed ; and for the 
better fupplyiiig of our florcs from henceforth with powder, you 
fliall endeavour to crt&. and fct up the art of making faltpetre 
wiihiu that our kingdom. 

14. You 
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I4. You fliall in all things endeavour to advance and improve 
the trade of that otn* kingdom, fo .far as may confift with tkc 
laws made and in force, for the welfare and benefit of conunerce 
in this our reahn of our Great Britain ; and more efpecially with 
thofe which relate to our foreign plantations ; and we particular* 
ly recommend to you the improvement and encouragement of the 
Imen manufa6ture in thtat our kingdom. 

1$. You (hall give all lawful encouragement to all protefttnt 
(Irangers rcfortitig into that our kingdom ; and if a conHderabk 
number of them (hall be willing to eilabli/h themfehres in' any gre«t 
cities or towns, or in any other fit places for trade and manu- 
fadures, upon reprefentation of the fame to us, we fhall give ordett 
that they (nail enjoy fuch privDeges as may confift wiUi the laws 
and peace of that our kingdom. 

1 6. You mull be cai^Tul more particularly to renew a (biA and 
fcvere proliibition againll \he tranfportation of wool to any parts 
beyond the feas, cauung fufficient fecurity to be taken, that what- 
foever quantities (halll>e at any time (hipped for Great Britain, be- 
truly l)rought and landed here, and not carried (as we are inform* 
ed is but too commonly done 1 into foreign parts ; for the effedual 
preventing whereof, our plealure is, that you take firift order that 
all fuch bonds as (hall become forfeited, be with all vigour and 
faithfulnefs profecuted againft the ofienders without ceUufion or 
•connivance m thofe entmiled with that profecution ; and for the 
better difcovery of all therein, you (hall caufe an exa^ account 
t)f all fuch bonds, to be from three months to three months tranf* 
mitted to our Commtflioners of our Treafury or High Treafurer cf 
this our realm for the time being, which vire vriH dired, (hall be 
compared with certificates from the officers of our cuftoms of thef 
feveral ports of this our kingdom of Great Britain. 

1 7. You fhall by the beft means you can« prevent a general 
dbufe we bear hath been committed in that our kingdom, by the 
unlawful making, coining and vending of fmail money, for change* 
much to the loiJs and wrong of our fubje6b, and of ill confequence 
to the government, if not remedied. 

1 8. And that you may be better enabled to difcharge the great 
truil we have repofed in you, by committing the adminiftratioii 
of that our kingdom to you, we do declare 

That we will not admit of any particular complaint of injuftke 
or oppreffion, againft any m our faid kingdom, unlefi it appear 
that the party have firft made his addrefs to you. 

That the places in the Chief Govemoi^s gift, (hill be kfit firec- 
ly to your difpofal ; and aocofidkigly we wm not pais them to any 
perfon upon fuit made to us liere. 

That no new offices fhall l>e ere6led in that onr kingdom, till 
you have been made acquainted therewith^ and certified yonr opi- 
nion upon the matter to us. 

That 
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Thai DO ktter» or oidett from beocQ for the p«7mcxi( of sq^ 
Moaey fiuU be dtre&cd immeciiAtely tQ tiif R^cdyer ^f that oiis 
lubigdoa^ but to you } and no payment made upon any fiv^ let-v 
ten or osdoa from hence, vithouit yoov warrant thic^upon, (^ 
be allowed upon the Receiver Gcneral'taccount^. 

That no patent ibr granting hnd« money or tb^ releaj|ii\g; or 
dating of any Renu in our find kingdom* (ha}l be yoifled hei;ie» 
wilbout yoa have fixft been made ao^uauiled therewithal whidi rule 
we have dire^ed to be entered in our fignet office^ 9nd otl^er cf- 
fiocahcie, that maybe concerned therein. 

l^ And we do dfo kove it wholly to you to g{ve Gqenc^ of 
aiiA:ncc out of our iiud kingdom to any CounfeUor^ Biffiop, Go- 
lemcr, or other Officer of State or of the Anny, or to any of the 
Judges or the learned CouoIeL 

ao. When any vacancy fhatt happen of eny of the ec<^iia(lica] or 
civil ofice or place which we have referved to our own difpo{al» and 
it excepted in yourcommiiliony you (hall forthwith advife us thereof^ 
and anb recommend to us a it peHbn fbf the faid ; place and we 
do hereby declare that we vrill not difpofe of any (ij^h v^caiicy 
till we have received your itrcanunendation^ which if we (hall not 
i^pnee to, but think fit to confrr the &id vacant oflke or pbce Pii 
any other pexibn, we will not gnmt or iign any letter for grants 
iag the £une tiS we (haU know whether you have iMiy obje^ion 
to make to it. 

tim You (hall from time to time inform ui truly and impartial- 
ly of every man's particular diligence and care in our feprice 
there, to the end we may beftow marks of our favour upon fuch 
at do well, in order whereunto our expreis pleafure is, that you 
do not grant any confirmation of a rcverfion of any <^ce or em- 
ployment in that our kingdom, or fuffer any new grant of a 
reverfion to pais hereafter ; *and you are to ta&e care that aQ va- 
cant offices or places be granted only during our pleafure. And, 
whereas we have refolved that for the future no juaces or employ- 
ments, whether civil or military, (haQ be fold, you are not to per- 
mit the fame accordingly ; and if any fuch place or employment 
flmll be bought, fuch perfon fo buying it, fhall inunediatdy upon 
the difcovery of it be difcharged from {uch place or employment; 
and if any perfon (hall receive or take any more money than the 
accuflomedfees, for fuch pbce or employment, fuch perfon fliall 
he difcharged from his place and employment, and be further 
profecuted according to law* 

22. You (hall give no orders upon any letters figned by us for 
granting money or lands, penfions, titles of honour, or employ- 
ment in Irehind, unlefs fuch letters have been firii entered at our 
fignet office here, whereby the diforder in procuring our grant of 
the fame thing to fieveral perfon^ will be prevented* 

23. You (hall dire6^ all propofitions moving from you, touching 
the matters of ihc revenue, to our CommifTiuuers of our l^afury. 
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or otrr H^h Treafiscr of this mtricaki, for tbft time bdac^ add 
a]] other difpatcbes for that our km^dom, to one of our pnjid|d • 
Seeretarict of State ; aod we 60 damre that vie vnB, hate st done 
by the hands of J(^ Duke of Bedford. 

24. If any warrants, letters, ordersor direftioai, (faa]lhereaC» 
ter come unto yoa from as, or our Fnwf C^nancSi^ requirihg the 
performance of amr thing con trar y to oor-direftioas in our efti^ 
bUihment or theie uiftni6BoaB| we do hereby gi^ you authoriif 
to foxbear, if you think ftt, the execution thereof und(, you ihu 
firft rive us ii^brmation of the reafons iadoeing you thereunto, 
and thereupon rece i Te our dire^ons therein, and further deela- 
ration of our i^eafure touching the fame. 

25. There having been fereral prodaaiations iflued, by which 
aU papifls there were required to bring in their arms, to be d^- 
verrd into our ilores, and depofited thoe for our fenrice ; yoa are 
to inform yourfelf what hath been done in purfoaxsce of thefe 
proclamations, and to take care that the &Bie be duly executed, 
according to the intentions therein declared, fo that no papift 
there, except fuch as are permitted by the capitulations granted 
to any town or place that furrendered itfdf, may be fumred to 
keep any arms or powder without licence either £n>m us, or you, 
firfl had and obtamed | and you are to endeaTour to prevent aU 
abufes in mifconftnxing the extent of thofe capituhtions, and to 
reftrain as much as msry be fuch conceflions of kequng arms. 

26. We think fit to recommend to you the ietthng the militia 
in all the counties of our laid kingdom, and you are accordingly 
to applv yourfelf with all diligence, to the perfeft eflabHfhment 
of the lame, according to fuch rules and in fuch manner as hat 
been hitherto obferved, as far as ihall be coniiftent with the pre- 
fent pofture of affairs and the good of our fervice, and the laws 
of that kingdom. 

27. You (hall not give diredions for the reverfing any outlaw- 
ries, but upon application to you in behalf of any perfon wfaofc 
circumftances may deferve our commiferatioD or deinency, you ait 
to reprefent their refpedivc cafes to us, and expe^ our pleafuic • 
therein. 

28. You are to take care that die attidct fbrmerly granted to 
Galway, Limerick or any other pUce i^XM their fomnder to the 
late King William of gbrious memorr, be oooftnied liceording to 
the flri^ meaning and intention of^tJbem upon all quefiions or 
doubu which may arife, withoiU allowinj[; any favour to the per- 
fons comprehended in them, or extcnduig them further than in 
honour and jufiice we are obliged to do. 

29. Whereas by your commiffionyov are empowered to call a 
Parliament, in that our kingdom, you ve aeverthekfs hereby • 
directed and required not to fumnKm a Parliament without our 
particular diredUons. 

G. R. 

Though 
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Though thefe in^^Uons as weU as the commiffion on mjiicii 
they are attendant, contain many things which under the prefieat 
ctrcumftances and courfe of bufinefs, ought to be entirely ex- 
punged ; yet they are drawn with fo much equity and wifdomt 
as rd9ed the hi^^eft honour on the author of fuch a fyftem of 
goremment ; however, as fo many claufes are retained m tben^ 
which are contrary to the fubfiftlng laws and u(ages, it is to be 
prefumed that they have not been much looked into of late yean, 
but confidered and pafled of meer matters of official form. In ^ 
prcmriety, the commiffion and inftrudions fliould have kept ppce i^J 
iKnth the kws ; and as the latter were altered, the others uouU ' 
have been amended aocordingly.— This would have fireed them 
from comment and inconCOtency, and would have rendered the 
fituation of the chief Qovemor, more eafy and more honouraUe, 
by making his power unimpeachable, by (hewing him his duty 
without incertitude or perplexity, and by fixing his attention 
only in the great objeds of his delegation and em^oyment. 



Of THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 



The Secretary's OrricE* 

The office of Secretary of State, and of the Lord Lieutenant's 
diief Secretary, were anciently the fame, and executed by 
one perfon, but fince the Revolution, they have been totally 
feparate and diftinA.— i— The office of Secretary of State, 
is now almofl a finecure, and does no other bufinefs but that of 
putting the fignet to Fiats. It is worth about ^^ 1600 per annum^ 
and is not only granted for life to the prefent pofTeiTor, but vi 
granted in reverGon. 

To tlic department of the Lord Lieutenant's Chief Secretary, 
belongs all orders whatfoever, which relate in any manner to 
Military Bufmefs. 

All orders about Barracks. 

All orders to the Board of Ordnance. 

To the Quarter-mailer GeneraL 

To the ABjutant General. 

To 
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To the Board of General Officers. 

To the Governors of Forts and Garrifons, for CourtA*martial^ 

All orders to the Mufter-olffice. 

To the Commanders in Chief. , 

AU orders relative to the Army«a(fcount3^ 

To the Half-pay Officers Widows. 

Exchanges in the Army, &c. 

All Coininiffions for the Army pafs through this Office. 

All orders for Reviews, Marches and Encampments. 

All Warrants for Money, for payments of the Civil and 

Military Eftahlifhment, except the fums paft in 

Council by Warrant of Concordatum. 
All orders to the Treafury, for Payment of Extraordinary* 

Charges and Military Contingencies. 
Royal Hofpital, Soldiers Infirmary. 
All correfpondencci;vith the Comtniffioners of the Revenue, 

Board of' Works, Board of Accounts and other 

Offices. 
All correfpondence with England, Scud 
The Secretary of State. 
Lords of the Treafury. v 

Lords of the Adnnralty^ \ 

Secretary at Wari 
Vidualing Office^ &c. 

AH matters relative to the Admnniftration of Juftxce. ^ .0 A 
Warrants for Pardon and Reprieves. Jj "% 

References to Judges and King's CounciL 
On Civil Bufine^ I *^ 9 

Militia fij 

Grants of Peerages. 

Grants of Bifhoprics. 

Grants of Deanries, &C4 - — « 

And eveiy thing that comes under tlie head of Civil AStaxu 

The Civil Affiurs of the Provinces of Ulfter and Munfter, u 
alfo the Warrants for Wool-licence8» and fome inferior matters 
belon^n^ to the Ulfler Secretaiy's Office, which i» prorperly a 
bttincn of the Chief Secretary's, though it hsit never t>een put upon 
the £ftab)ifhment. 

N. B. When the Undertaken were at the head of affiurs, they 
arranged the bufinefs of pariiament, and did not fuffer the Lord 
Lieutenant to interfere with them in that point ; bui of late years, 
fince the new fyilem has been eftablifhed, the management of the 
Houfe of Commons, and the Gondu^^of bufineft tbinf has jGJlen 
intirely to the care of the Chief Secretary. 



a.-n 
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Of the T R E a S U R r. 

The Treafury is a brancli of the Treafury of Englaad, aad fulk 
ordinate to it.' T he Lord High Treafurer's office is nofr 
merely an employment of honour, with a (alary of £^%6 per 
ann.- ■ T he office of Vice-trcafurers, who are appointed by the 
Crown, and not by the Lord High Treafurer, is alfo a fine cure, 
hot of great emolument.— The bufinefii is traniadcd by their 
Officers, the Deputy Vice-treafuper and fellows. 

They are accountable to Parliament for all fums of money which 
they receive and pay. The Deputy Vioe-treafurer has an eftahlifh- 
ment fent to him figned by the Kin^, containine the amount of 
Penfions, the Ci%'il and Military LiAsf agiecabie to whidi the 
(ereral Agents make their demands monthly for the fubfiftence of 
the Army, (the Arrears and Cloathing being paid at other parti* 
cular periods) and the feveral perfons who have employments of 
offices on the £iUbli(hment, return their Debentures and Govern- 
ment Warrants, which are iflued by the Auditor Generaly and 
Mufler Maftcr General, to the Deputy Vice-treafurcr, who ac- 
cordingly enters the payment to be made in his counter Ga(h4x>ok, 
which the perfons having demands on the Treafury, fign on a 
line oppofite to their rcfpcdive names, and to the fums to be paid, 
as a voucher to the Teller, who pays the cafii, the Debentures 
aad Government Warrants remaining with the Dqputy Vice- 
treafurcr as his voucher to the Commiffioners of the ruUk; Ac- 
counts, on his making up and paffing his accounts before thenv 
which he does quarterly; after which he lodges them in the 
Auditor GeueraPs office. 

All other fums paid by order of Government, either by King's 
Letters, Concordatum Warrants, Warrants for Military Contm- 
gencies, &c. or advances to Regiments going abroad, are cither 
entered on the Teller's compting-book, and figned for in the above 
manner, or paid by the Deputy Vice-treauirer drawing acqnit- 
tances on different Colledors of the Kind's Revenue ; in- which 
cafe fuch payments dp not appear on the l^Iler's book, he not be- 
ing charged with them. The vouchers to the CoUe^on vrc thc£i 
acouittances on paffing their accounts. 

The troops quartered in Dublin, are paid by the Telkr ia 
fpecie V the troops quartered iu the Country have Exchaquer Ac- 
quittances (ent down to them monthly for their fubfifbenoe^ drtwo 
on the CoUedor nearcft to tbeir quarters^ 

The Army Arrears, Cloathing, the Civil EfUUiffimeofc, King's 
Letters, &c are paid by the TeUer in Dublin. 

The Drouty Vice-treafurer has a falary of /*500 per ann. from 
ihe Vice-TreafurerS| and £$6 on paffing each Public Account, 

which 
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irbidi if done quarterly^ befidcs £2^ on eidb account for hit 
Clerks ; he has five Guineas on- each Goathing Wanant, and onii 
per cent, allowed him on the grofs amount of the Cloathing. — 
The Vice-<r«|(urer lijc^wife ^lovr h^ £s^ per juin. for his 
Clerks, and £i\ per ann. for the Houfe-keeper. 

It IS in a great meafure in the Deputy Viccrtreafurer's power 
to chufe the time for drawing Acquittances, or for entering the 
PayoienU to be nuide by die TeUer, either in Parliamentary 
Giapts, .or on Government Warrants. There ^ confideraUe. 
advantajres^ which belong to the Deputy Vice-treafurer's office, 
arifing from monies iflued, but not paid, from exchange, on monies 
remitted* 

The TeUer of the Exchequer has a falary from the Vice- 
treafqrers of ^^260 per ann. but no allowance ^r his Clerks. 

The Teller's profit is folely what may accrue from the balance 
i;efnainiag in his hands, cither on the General Revenue, or on the 
forphis df the Loan Dudes, as long as fuch furplus is under 
j^30,ooo; when it amounu to that fum, it is iipplied to the 
payment of the principal of the debt, by drawing the Deben- 
tures. N. B. Thefe feveral eftablifhments much altered of late ! 

Of the revenue BOARDS- 

All the branches of the King's Revenue whatfoever are ma- 
naged by the Commiffioners of Cuftoms and Excife, who alfp 
have iinder their care the Loan Dudes and Appropriated Dudes, 
although in thoCe laft the Crown has. no concern. All officers of 
Cuftoms, Excife, Hearth Money, &c. are appointed by the diffe- 
rent Boards, accordinj? to their refpeddve duty, but no Officer can 
a£i, ' till approved of by the Lord Lieutenant, whofe Chief 
Secretary figns the approbation at the foot of each Commiffion. 

Of the board of ORDNANCE. 

This Board, like the Board of Ordnance in England, is divided 
into two branches, the Civil and the Military ; formerly the whole 
charge of it amounted to about £jooQ pcf annum ; but in 
the Duke of Bedford's Adminiftration, it was put on another 
footing, and erected into its prefent Ibnn, and trebled in expence 
nearly.' 

BOARD Of WORKS. 

This Board was alfo ereded by the Duke of Bedford, and 

coniifts of feven Coinmiffioners ; they have under their care and 

iafpe£don the Caftk of Dublin,' the Barracks, and all Public 

Works and Buildings, except the Forts and Forti^catlons,* which 

D d '2 are 
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aic in the DqMrtment of the Ordimoe ; wfaes this Office M^ 
inftitutedt the Surveyor General's wit iboliflied. 

BOARD OF ACCOUNTS- 

The Board of Aocoimts, which confifts of five CommiffiiMient ' 
was cre^ed by Lord Townlhend. 

The ChaiieeIlor» Chancellor of the Exdiequer, and Barons'.of 
the Exchequer^ are Commtffioners of the Treafury Accoimti» 
under the Aa of Henry VII.— But this new Bo«d is to 
Audit, Examine and Check all other Accoonts. 

Befides thofe Boards above-mentioned, there is a Court of 
Adnuraky, a Board of Revenue Appeals, &c. but it is onnccef^ 
iary to go into a farther detail of matters of this kind, as I ima- 
gine enough has been iaid to give a general idea of the Policy and 
Adminiftration of Ireknd. And it mould be obferved, that maair 
alterations ill ahnoft every department have taken place fince thefe 
ftatements were originally made. 



AVIEWOFTHE 

REVENUES OF IRELAND. 



When Henrt II. became Sovereign of Ireland, he confi- 
dered himfelf as intitlcd to the fame Duties, Cuftoms and 
Taxes from his Subjefts here, as from thofc in En^nd ; 
and thcfe were, 

1. Antient Dcmcfoe Lands. 

2. Vacant Bifhoprics, Abbeys and Priories. 

3. Yearly Terms of Counties, Towns and Boroughs. 

4. Prizes and Cuftoms for Duties on Merchandize, Im- 

ported and Exported, and Duties on Veffcls trading 
from place to place. 

5. Wardfhip, Marriage, Relief and other Profiu arifing 

from the Feudal Tenure. 

6. Prizes, Purvejrance and Pre-emption. 

7. Fines, Amerciaments and ohlata^ with what we now call 

the Cafual Revenue. 

There 
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There were befides many other taxes, fuch u Aids, Scutageiy 
Hydages and Carucage, which were (bmetimes impofed and levied 
by the fole prerogative of the Prince, in cafes oif extraordinary 
neceffity or emergency. 

During a very long period, the frequent Rebellions in Ireland 
occafioned a much greater expence than the ancient Revenue at 
common law could iupply ; the Crown was often obliged to employ 
fhe Treafurers of England, upon Irifh (erWce^ and affirmed, that 
the war with Tyrone coil Queen Elizabeth twa Millions fter« 
ling ; but as nothing could be more reafonable, tha^ that Ireland 
ihould contribute towards its own fupport and deiCence, fubfidies 
were from time to time granted for thote purpo&s. 

from the reign of Henry VII. to the reign ^pf James I, the 
fiMdy confifted of a Land-tax only, being 1 3/. 6^/. payable out 
of every Plow-land, occupied and manured within Ireland ; but 
afterwards the I^glifh method for taxbg perfgns for their reputed 
Eftates was adopted at the rate of four infllings in the pound upon 
L9nd» and 2/. 8<^ in the pound upon Goods ; at- this diftance of 
time. It is. not eafy to determine exadly how much a fubOdy in 
Ireland was computed at ; however, it is not now very material, 
. as no fubfidy ex pomme has been granted there, for above an hun- 
dred years {mAt 

Such, hovrever, was the antient date of the Revenue in Jre* 
laod, vriiich was the moi>e neceflary to be deduced from the be- 
ginning, as fome of the old j(breds ftiH remain. But at prefent, 
the Revenue of Ireland if comppfipd pf the three following 
branches — 

1. The Hereditary Revenue. 
a. The Additional Duties. 
3. The Appropriated Duties. 

liL The Hereditary Revenue, fo called, bcqtufe veiled in die 
Ki«^ his Heirs and Succeifors for ever, and may be divided into 
two dafies, the Ancient and the Modem. 



. The Ancient confifts of fuch Revenues as the King w^s entitled 
to at common law, viz. 



The Crown Rents. 
The Compofition Rents. 
The Light-houfe Duties. 
The Cafual Revenue. 



The 
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The Modem coiififft i6f fodi R«tifo]ier tt hm b<M gfiattd bj 
Kvcru AoSi or Punnciil^ ^tt^ 

The Old Poundage. 

Qiut-Renti. 

Exciie. 

Coftomta or Tomiage end Pomidagie. 

/learth^Money* 

Ale Licenees. 

Wine and Strong-water Licenced. 

Aloage Duties. 

The firft Article of the Amkm^ it the 

CROWN RENTS. 

Thefe are certain Rents referred to the Otomn^ is gnuUiaide 
by the ELing» of hit demefne and other landi, of- Re^ories, Fairt, 
Markets, Ferries, Fifheries, Towns and Boroughs.— Heiirf 11. 
in his (UftrdMition of Lands in Ireland^ ttnong the firft adven- 
turers, referved no part for the fupport and defence of tiie State » 
or for the honour and dignitj of the Cr^wn, but granted tfaciai at 
large, without any ftipuktion of rent or fervicei herwever, by 
conftru^on of law, they muft have been Kdd by Knights ienivx 
in Capite. — If the Grantees hi4 obtained entire poffeflion 4f 
tbofe Lands, and tranfmitted them to pofterity — Crown Rent 
would probably never have exiiled ; but the truth is, that the 
ancient Iri(h proprietors a^ually held at that time, and for a loiu; 
time after, a great part of what the Crown had taken upon itfim 
to grant av^'ay. — And the mifcondu^ of the Grantees and their 
fucccffors, foon fumifhed the Crown with a pretence for re- 
calling the former grants, and of making new ones on better 
conditions. 

Some grants were made by Edward L and II. by Richard H. 
and other Princes, with certain refervations of Rents, but even 
thefe were fo improvident, that Sir Edward Poynings' Parliament, 
in Henry VII's reign, found it neceffary tp rcfume them. 

As the operation of Engliih Laws was confined to the pale, the 
CoUe^ion of the Revenue muft have l)een narrowly circumfcribed, 
and the Crown Rent inconfiderable. 

But when Queen Elizabeth had in a great meaftn-e fubdued 
the kingdom, this branch of Revenue was foon greatly augmented; 
for (he granted immenfe Tradts of the forfeited La^ds, to a Tariety 
of Undertakers, referving a certain Rent, payable to the Crown 
for ever. 

Thii 
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.This policy was followed Yfy Itir SiK5ceflbNi ' and It sfpp^ that 
for the Ulfter grants^ King James I. receired a Rent of 
5/. 6j. 8</. on every 1000 Acres planted with BritiHi Tenants, 
of 8/. if pUuJted with Iri(h» an& of 10^ f 8/( 4^4 if the Grantee 
^was an Irifh native. — ^Thofe who held 20<3o Afcres, held by 
Knights fetvice in Capite, thoie who held 1500 Acres, held fay 
Knights fervice, as of the Caftle of DubHn/ and thofe who hem 
1000 Acres, held ia common Soccalgc.— The Forfeitures in 
Leinfter, Leitrim, Longford, Weftmcath, add the King*^ aiid 
Queen's Counties, not difpofed of by Elizabeth, Were diftnbuted 
by King James among the Natives, iind the Britifh Undertakers 
in fmaller proportions, bat all under certain referved Rents, pay- 
able to the Crown for ever; in like manner were granted Re6lories, 
Markets, Fairs, Towns and Boroughs, fubjcd to referved Rents ; 
the Mali of all, which conftitutes what is properh' called the 
Crown Rents, amounts to between ;^i4,cxx> and ^ 15,000 per 
annum. 

COMPOSITION RENTS 

Arecettain Rents te&rved and made payable to the Crown> in 
confequeace of Compofitions formerly entered into by the Subjeft 
wich die Crovn,cither in Heu of Purveyance and Pre-emption, and 
Cefs, ImpreTs And Quarterage of Soldiers, or on the obtaining of 
new granti-of lahds^ where the titles to fuch lands had proved 
defeaive. ' 

N. B. Parvcyance and Pfc-eriiption — ^wis an ancient right 
enjoyed by the Crown, of buying up, by its Purveyors, provitions 
ana other neceffaries at an apprafed valuation, without the con- 
fent of the owners, and aHb of forciUy imprefllng carriages and 
horfes for the King^s fcrvice, itt-a fettled price. 

CeflH Imprefe and Quarterage ^was a charge levied on the 

Country, for vidualling and lodging the Soldiery. But as thefc 
branches of the prenogative were found extremely burthenfome to 
the Subject, and not very beneficial to the Crown, a Compofition 
was eilablifhed in lieu of them, in Queen Elizabeth's reign ; and 
the Renfs, reCerved in that Compofition, make part of the prefent 
Coinpofition Rents. 

In die fame reign, ttie Lord Deputy, Sir John Perrot, entered 
into a Compofition with the Inhabitants of Connaught, for their 
poiteflions in that Province, the whole of which was claimed by 
the Crown, in right of Heirfliip to the £arl of Uliter and 
Connaught. . 

They furrendered their filiates to the Queen, and accepted new 
grants of them, fubjed to a referved rent of ten fhiUings fer 
Qiwrter-land, amounting in the whole to £$19$ V^^ *""^' bcfides 
^3ual DuUes, amounting tO;^638. 

Sir 
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Sir WiOfam FhswiniAm» wbp locoeeded Six J6tm PenoCt 
■ude a CoaipofitMNi for the Province of Munftofy but the value 
does not appear. 

Thus ftood the Compofition Rents a( |he acc^on of King 
Jamet 1. during vflipie reign* and that of hia (on .Chariet 
I. the moft important Cmnpofitions were, fettled* — It muft 
be ckfdamdt that hj the confufioa of titles derived from the firft 
Adventurers, and by jthe refumption 19 Hemy Vll'a. reign, of 
an giants nude from Edward I. to that tin^e, together with 
the frequent forfUtures, alnsoft all the lands of Irelaud were be- 
come the proper t y of the Crown.— »Puring the ti^es of w^ and 
tmbulence, as few advances could be made in Agriculture or Im- 
provement, the worth of Lands were little koown or attended to ; 
but when Elizabeth had formally cruihed rebellion, ai|d peace 
yielded fecurity, induftry began to exercife itfelf— rthe value of 
property was u>on learned, and a permanency in it was eagerly 
defired, numberlefs applications was made to the Crown for grants 
of Ldmds in Ireland, and large fums were offered for the ob- 
taining th^. 

The rapadty of the SolidtorB opened ^ ey^ of the Conrt. 
Enquiries were fct on foot, and Commiffions were ifiu^ for the 
difcovery of defedife Titles. 

This procefdipg (pread a genend alarm, and aU thofe whofe 
property flood on doubtful pr impeaduiUe ground, were Ceised 
with the tervQrs of immedigite Confilcation.— ^hey therefore en- 
deavoured to compound for their Eftates, in the heft manner 
they could, and rather cho(e to accept new grants, than riik their 
titles under the old. 

Thus many Cqmpofitions with additional {Lents were made In 
the reign pf King James I. but on the fucceedine rdgn, ail 
the Titles in Clar^ aod Cg^naueht being found .defodive, the 
Earl of Strafford thought himfelf warranted to enforce a fecond 
Compofitipn with fupcradded Rents ; by this means the King's 
Revenue was confiderably augmented, .the people were finidly 
quieted in their poffeiiions, and a general confidence and Secu- 
rity took place. 

The value of the Compofitipn Rents appears now to be veiy 
fmall, (not being ftated at more than /*iooo per annum) the 
reafon of which is, that feveral of the Lands, fubjefi to Compo- 
fition Rents, were forfeited in 1641, and became lifaai^^ble with 
Qmt Rent, under the A^ of Setdement after the Reflbratibn. . 

iThe Crown Rents, Compofitibn Rents, and Quit Rents, are, . 
by an Engltih A&. of Parhament pafled in the nth and xith 
of King William, declared to be unalienable, and therefore fbmd 
on the {ame footing. 



LIGHT- 
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LIGHT-HOUSE DUTIES 

Arifc from a Tax of 41/. per Ton on all Foreign Ships, trading 
to and from Ireland^ towards the fupport of the Kind's Light- 
houfesy — as thcfc Duties were payable in En:rland to the Crown, 
at common law, they became payable in Ireland of courfe.--^The 
amount is very cbnfiderable. 

CASUAL REVENUE, 

So called, becaufe it arifes from Cafualties, chiefly from Fines 
and Amerciaments, which in their nature are accidental and 
uncertain. 

This Branch confifts of Cuflodium Rents and Seizures, Fines 
impofed on offenders and defaulters. Forfeitures of Recognizances, 
King's Silver, and other profits arifing from the King's Courts 
of Jufticc. 

There are alfo certain Fines, Seizures and Forfeitures, given by 
particular Ads of Parliament, which amount to a much larger 
Sum, than the more ancient part of the Cafual Revenue. 

jQf the Modem part of the He9.editart Revenue, 
the firft Article the 

OLD POUNDAGE. 

To know the Principle^ upon which this Branch was founded, 
we mud look back to the reigns of the firft ^orman Kings, part of 
whofe Revenue coniifted pf PHze/^ ^nd (^uftoms. 

Prizes were a right the fLing had by his Prerogative, of taking 
to his own UJfe, and 9t his own Valuation, as much of all Mer- 
chandizes belonging to Merchant Strangers, as he had occifion 
for, under the name of Prizage. 

Cufloms were fixcjd^ an^ certain Duties paid on Importation 
and Exportation, according to the value of the concunodities. — 
Native Merchants paid Cuftom only, except on the article of 
Wine, on which Uiey paid Prizage— but Merchant Stranras were 
prized, till Edward I. remitted them all Prizes whatfoever, in 
coniideration of their paying to him and his heirs, the fum of u, 
per Ton, on all Wine imported, called Butlerage, (becaufe paid to 
the King's Butler) and $(L per ^ound on all Merchandize, im- 
ported and exported, except on Wool, Skins and Leather, for 
which they were before fubJe6i to Aliens Duty. 

Cu/loms is a term fuppofcd to be derived from CuftoSwnSf or 
guards of the goods imported ; but whether this was by a guard 

of 
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of the Seas againd Pimtes, or by Ware-houfet on the Shores, the 
Lawyers are not agreed, nor is it very material : Sufficient it is to 
know, that Cuftoms were very early paid to the Crown, upon Im- 
ports and Exports, and that when Ireland became fubjefi to 
England, Cuiloms were payable of courfe in Ireland, and fo con- 
tinued till the lubfidy of Poundage was eftablifhed on the fol- 
lowing occafron. 

The Fraternity of St- George was erefted by AA of FaHia- 
ment, in th? reign of Edward IV. in defence of the Ehg^fh 
Pale ; two hundred Horfe and Foot were to be raifed and kept up 
for the fervice, and a fubfidy of Pound^ on all Merchandize, 
imported and exported, (except Hydes and the Goods of Free- 
men of Dublin and Droghcda) was eflablifhed for the payment 
and maintenance of this force ; but on mifappKcation of the 
Revenue, to private ufcs, it was enaded in the loth of Henry 
VII. that the King (hould have the Poundage for five years. 
At the expiration of that temi, a new Statute was made, by which 
I ZiL in the Pound ad valorem^ was granted to the King and his 
Heirs, on all Wares and Merchandize, imported and exported, 
(Wine and Oil only excepted) and thus an inheritance of this 
Revenue became veiled i\\ the Crown. 

The Oid Poundage^ is the firil Subfidy which appears from the 
Statute-books, to have been given in Ireland, except a (mall 
one of 13/. 4//. impofed by the 5th of Edirhffd iV. 00 dl 
Foreign Veflels coming to FilK on the Irifh Coalb. 

The Ancient Cufloms paid in Ireland, previous to the Subfidy 
of Poundage, arofc chiefly from Hydes, Wool and Wool£e]]s; 
at that time of no great value in the country, and did not pro- 
duce above £1 000 per annum. The whole Revenue, indeed, both 
certain and cafual, did not exceed /*i 0,000 per annum, though 
the charge of the Kingdom amounted to ;f 11,200, the Old 
Poundage being blended m the Public Accounts with the Tonnage 
a;nd Additiond Poundage on Exportation, granted by mt 
14th and 15th of Charles II. 



Q.U 



I T RENTS. 



When the Rebellion of 1641 was quelled, the Eftates of the 
Rebels, and indeed of many innoicent perfons, were fci/.w'd by 
the Ruling Powers, and granted, under the Ufurpation, to the 
Officers and Soldiers, who had been employed in the Irifh War, 
as a compenfation for their Services, Arrears of Pay, &c. — ^At 
the Refloratiofi, the Kin^, who mtght have reftuned ail the Forfei- 
tures as belonging to the Crown at Common Law, gave up his 
right to them, to the perfons pbffeffing 6r clahniixg them, and 
accepted the Quit Rents, Excife and Additional Cuftoms, at 
an eqmvelant. 

The 
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• The Quit Rents are the rents wfervcd and made payable to 
the Crown for ever, out of the above-mentioned Forfeitures of 
16419 by the Ads of Settlement and Explanation. By the A6b 
which were pafled in the 14th and I5thy 1 7th and i8th of Charles 
II. every Adventurer and Soldier, every innocent Papift, or 
Perfon rcftored to his Eftate, was to pay the Crown for ever, the 
following Rents : — For every Englifh acre in Leinftcr 3^. — in 
Muniler 2 \iL — in Conaught i id. — and in Ulfter itL by the A£l 
^f Settlement. But the fnbfequent Aft of Explanation, 2d. It 
was alfo provided, that in cafe former R^nts were referved to tht 
Crown, (as Crown Rents or Compo(ition Rents) greater in value 
than the Rents preicribed by the AA of Settlement, then the 
former and greater Rents were to be referved. 

Thefe Quk Rents amount to about /*5o,ooo per annum, and, 
together wrth the Crown and Compontion Rents, produce up- 
wards of ;^65,ooo per annum. 

The Quit Rents were much more coniiderable when firft fet^ 
tied, butKing Charles IL was perfuaded to releafe or diminifh 
Xome of them $ and there are ethers which it is now fcarcely 
poffible to recover. 

EXCISE 

Is an Impoft paid On the Retail Sale, or by the firft Buy^, 
Manufafturer, or Confumer of certain Commodities ; it is cd- 
ledted by particular Officers appointed by the Crown, under and 
by virtue of thefc Laws of Excifc. 

The name of Excife is not to be found in any of our Law- 
books, till the middle of lafl century. 

It was firft impofed in England, by the authority of the Par- 
liament, during the Civil Wars, as the only method then fit 
for raliing money. King Ckafles L watf under the ne6eflity of 
recurring to the fame reiource, and levied the Excifc, after the 
example of ParUclm^t: being thus inttoduc^d in^o England, it was 
Adopted in Ireland, and coUefted there in t^e fame manner. 

At the Reftoratioo, before an Aft of Parliament could 6e 
palfed, the Lords and Commons in Ireland nf^ade an ordinance 
or declaration^ for the continuance of the Cuftoms and Excife as 
formerly paid, till the I ft of September 1661. The Commons 
then prepared heads of a bill, for eftablifhing the Exdie or New 
Impoft, (as it is called) intending it for a conftant Revenue to the 
King, by vny of Compenlation for the Court of Ward and Liv^* 
ries, which, by a claufe in the bill, Waa to be fupprefled. 

Charles II. who had eonfented to give up that Comt ra 
England, did not inunediately coihe into the fiune meilfure in 
Ireland ; it was therefore contrived, that the claufe for eftabHihing 
the Court of Wards and Liveries, fliould not ftand part of At 

Excife- 
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Excife-bOly but nuke a fq^ar^te bill by itfelf, in order that thf 
obje£Uon8 to the one ml^ht not poitTV)nc the pafling of the 
other. — Both bills were traiifmittecl to England together — the 
Excife-bill foon returned^ but vntUoal *>s rvompanion : but left 
the refvfiJ of the one fhould occafion the .is of the other, di- 
rections were given to the Chief Governor, not to give the Royal 
Aflent tQ the A^ of Settlement, till the Ad of Exdfe, the 
A&. of Cttftoms, and the other Money Bills were ready for the 
Royal AiTent alfo ; accordingly, they all pafled in one day, and 
are to be coofidered iCs the purchafe paid by Ireland for the A€t 
of Settlement, by which Ad the King gave up his Title to the 
Forfeitures, and the Landhdders were quieted and fecured in 
their property. 

This circum(Unce is alluded to in the recital of the Ad of 
Excife, which is granted in confideration of the gpradous incli- 
nations and intentions of his Majefty, for the good» quiet, and 
repofe of this realm of Ireland, and the great and certain charge 
which for this caufe wiU exhauft and diminifli hit Majefty's 
Treafurc» without fome timely provifion be made for remedy 
thereof, and alfo for the Pay of the Army. 

The Excife impofed by this Ad confifts of two parts, viz. 
the Inland Excife and the Imparted Excife.— -Under the firft 
head, all Ale and Beer of above Six Shillings per Barrel price* 
brewjed in IreUmd, by the Common Brewer or his Vefleb, is to 
pay an Excife of 2/. 6d. per Barrel, or leffer Quantity, and all 
Ale or Beer, of or under Six Shillings price, brewed in the fame 
manner, is to pay an Excife of 6d. per BarreL 

All Aquavibe or Strong-wiaters, made or dtftilled either of 
Donieflic or Foreign Materials, and intended for fide, are to pay 
an Excife of 4//. per Gallon. 

Under the Head of Imported Excise 

Drugs imported pay 21, in the Pound; Raw-hemp, Flax, 
Tow, Pitch, Tar, Rofin, Wa](, Cabk, €«ble-yam and Cord- 
age, pay 6</. in the Pounds but aH foi;|ts of Wines, Tobacco, 
Silks, Salts and other Goods, IVares aod M^i^ha^dizes, of what 
kind foever, pay I2//. in the Found. — ^The above Import Excife, 
to be paid according to the h^ew-book of Rates, annexed to the 
Excife Ad. 

All other fort of Goods, Wares, Commodities and Mer^iaJ^- 
dizes whatfoever, omitted or not fpecified in &ld Book of Rate% 
except Jewels, Bullion, Com, ViduaU, Arm^ fnd AnununitijaQa 
are to pay according to the New-book of Rate», ^nejced to the 
Ad of Cuftoms i and if not rated there, are to pay according to 
the valuation, of the Sub-commiffioners or principal O^cer q[ the 
Port where the Goods arc entered. 

This 



* This Duty of Import Excile i^ id be paid by the firft feuycf 
from the Merchant on ImportatioiYy and not by a Merchant 
Importer himfelfy unlcfs he happens to be a Shop-keeper, Retafler, 
or one who imports for his own confumptionf, in which cafe only 
the Excife is to be paid on the Importation and Landin]^.* 

CUSTOMS OR TONNAGE Ai^t IfEW 
POUNDAGE. 

We have fecn under the Article of Old Poundage, that the 
Statute of the 15th of Henry VII. granted to the Ring an^ 
his Heirs £^ per cent, or I2</. in the Pound in the exported 
(Wine and Oil excepted) ; but as this Statute has omitted to afcer* 
tain the Rate, according to which the Duty was to be paid, the 
Lord Deputy and Council^ or thofe inflruded with the Manage- 
ment of the Revenue, took upon themfelves to fix a Valuation by 
their own Authority.-^This Valuation was revifed in Lord 
Faulkland's Government, and oonfiderably raifed by Lord 
Strafford, but being made without the fan^on of Parliament, 
a new Book of Rates was thought neceffary. A new one was, 
therefore, framed in the 14th and 15th of Chaiies IL according 
to which, all goods imported and exported were to pay the old 
fubfidy of Poundage^ m>m the 2 ft of December i66i. — ^Aod it 
IS further ena6led by the fame Statute, that for the better guard- 
ing and defending the Seas, and defraying the neceflary ExpcA- 
res thereof, and tor the augmentation and increafe of his M^efly't 
Revenue, the King, Ks Heirs and SucceiFors, (hall have one fub- 
lidy more of Potindage, at thr rate of 5 per pmc on the Native 
Conmnoditiet and Maaufaflures of Irdand, exported by Aliens 
and Strangers, according to the value afeertained in the Book of 
Rates, and alfo a fubfidy of Tonnage on Wines and Oils im- 
ported—This is called the AS of Cuftonu^ fsr Tonnage and Pound- 
age, to which are added certain Rules and Dire6Uons, which have 
the fame force as the refl of the Statute. 

It is proper here to obferve, tliat fince the paffing thefe A6b 
of Excife and Cuftom* many regulations have been made both 
^ith regard to the Dudes and the JBLatiea. 

HEARTH MONEY. 

After the AJBt of Cufloms and Excife had paffed, it appelnred 
that the Revenue fell fhort of the computation, by no len a fum 
than j^42,ocx> ; the Commons, therefore, feized this opportunity 
of renewing their application for the abolition of the Courts of 
Wards and LivericSyamdtbe other Military Tenures, and propofed 
the Hearth Monqr^ tw a luU recompence and fatisfia£Uon to the 
Crown in Ken ot them.— The King accepted their offer, and 
paifed the B2D, by Which -every Houfe in the Kbgdom (except 

Houfes 
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Houics inhabited bj perfbnt Hving on Alnis» and Honfes mtiaf 
tbe yearly value ot 8/.) became charged with 2/* amnially, for 
every Fire-hearth and Stove within fuch Houfe, payable to the 
Kingy hia Heirs and Succeflbrs. 

It mud be obferved, that this partkulax Revenoe is reftrained 
by the A 6^9 from any Alienation or Incumbrance of Gift, Grant 
^ Peniiony which feems a very fingular Gaufe, wb<n it is cpn<' 
fidered that the A6^ itfelf recites, that the Hearth Money was 
granted as a compenfation to the King, for fuppreiling the 
Court of Wards and other Feudal tenures^ wlfith 'twere buJuivaU 

There is another thing alfo which is worthy of remark : the 
Landholders were the only people who complained of the Court 
of Wards ; the^ only, therefore, ihould have paid the price for 
being releaied mm it ; but inftead of doing lo» they fliifted it 
from themfdves, and eflablifhed the Revenue of Hearth Money, 
the burthen and hstrdfbips of which falls principidly on the poocdt 
and moil winched of the people. 

N. B. From the above ftatement we fee, that in the reign of 
Charles II. the Hearth Money was computed at ;^42,ooo a. year. 
Now it is well known, that the population of Ireland is more 
than doubled fince that time, and of courfe the net produce of 
the Hearth Money fhould, at this day, be more than double upon 
that fcore alone* And if the wealth of Ireland be quadruj^d 
iinct' that time, as it is fuppofed to be, it may be aiguedr ^^?» 
Houfcs with more Hearths than one are incr^^i&d in neaxiy the 
fame proportion ; and if, as every body fees, Houfes vnth more 
Hearths than two are more incrcaAcd than in that proportion 
within the laft forty or fifty years, it will be no hardy hypotheiia 
to fuppofe that the number of Hearths in Ireland at this day, is 
at leail threefold of what it was foon after the Reftoration ; yet 
from the laft Public Account wiftcb I have feeity vie. from Lady- 
day 1786, to Lady-day 1787, it appears that the Hearth 
Money amounted only to ;^63, 42 5 5/. 9^* which infi^ead of 
being treble is but about one-third more tlian it was in the reiga 
of Charles II. 

ALE LICENCES. 

The many inconvenicncics arifing from the number of AJe- 
Iiuufe» kept by diforderly perfons, occafioned the paffing of the 
Ale-licence ad, in the 14th and 15th Charles II. by which it is 
provided, that no perfon whatfoever, (liall fell Beer or Ale by 
retail, but fuch as ihall be hcenced» who (hall pay aoi. per. ann. as ^. 
long a» he ihall be fo licenced. — And every liVcenced perfon ihall Y 
enter into fccurity by recognizance, conditionea to pbfervc tbe:J^]iae 
of Bread, Beer and ^Uc, and tu fell th; fame with other proviiioas 

to 
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to. tnivcller& at reafonablc rates ; to keep two beds at leafl for the 
accommodation of ilrangers, and not to permit drunkennefs or 
unlawful gambling. This regulation it was thought would re- 
duce the number of diforderly tipling houfes, prevent the clandef- 
tine felling of Ale, enable the Excife Officer to colled the In- 
land Excise with greater eafe and fafety, and thus improve and 
augment the King's Revenue. 

The Crown is reftrained by an exprefs claufe in the a6l from 
farming this revenue, or charging it with any grant, gilt or 
penfion. 

WINE AND STRONG WATER 
LICENCES. 

For the better regulation of tlie fale of Wines and Strong 
Waters by retail, and for preventing abufes in the date thereof^ 
it is enafted by the 17th and i8th of Charles 11. that no per- 
fon (hall fell Wines or Strong Waters by retail without hcence, 
for which licence every retailer of Wines in the county or city of 
Dublin, mud pay a fum not exceeding;^. 40 yearly, and not lefs 
than 40/. and every retailer of Wines in other places muft pay a 
fum not exceeding £*20 yearly, nor lefs than 40/. alfo any per- 
fon retailing Strong Waters, in the county or city of Dublin 
muft pay a fum not exceeding £^\o yearly, nor lefs than lOf. 
and every perfon retailing Strong Waters in other places, muft 
pay a fum not exceeding £.^ yearly, nor lefs than 10/. (kil- 
lings. 

ALNAGE DUTIES. 

Thefe had been introduced into Ireland, in the reign of King 
James L but were little attended to till after the reftoration^ 
when they were re-eftabli(hed by the 17th and i8th of Charles IL 
for regulating and managing the trade and myftery of makine 
woollen doth, and for the better afcertaining the lengthy breadth 
and weight of all cloths to be made in Ireland. 

An Alhage office was €re^d, the principal officer of which 
was called the King's Alnager, and was appointed from time to 
time, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, for years or for 
li£e as the King thought fit. 

The Alnager^ by himfelf of Deputy, is to meafure, weigh, 
and fearch, dl woollen cloths, both old and new drapery, made 
in Ireland, before they were offi?red to fide or embarked, to fbe 
whether they are of the length, breadth and weight, prefcribed by 
the a^ 

If the Alnager finds the Goths to be merchantable goods, and 
lavirfully made, he is to feal them with a (eal, or mark, to be 

allowed 
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allowed by the Treafurer or Giancellor of the Ezche^^er ; amf 
he 18 to take or receive to his Majefty't ufe 4d. for every yaxd of 
Broad Cloth, by wny of fubfidy, and a halfpenny as lus' owof 
fee for icalrng/ and fo rateaUy for all old drapery. 

Very ioon after fhe above-mentioned ad was pafled, the 
Crown alienated the v^hok Revenue arifmg from the Alnage for 
61 years, at a rent of ;^.io per ann. arid by fucceffive alienations 
H has been continued tif private hands ^r Ance, without even 
the Chudl retvt of ^^.lo being acoounted for/ either to the Crown 
or to Parliament. — ^Two circumltances are worthy notice, rtlad^ 
to the Alnage ; one is that it is the only part of the Hereditap' 
ry Revenue, where tlMT wholef duty came to the Cnnhiy without' 
deduction ; the officers fees beinc^ always paid by the fubjed :— 
The other is, that the alienation (undilputed for above one 
hundred years paft) proves inconteftably the dominion of the 
Crown over all parts of the Hereditary Revenue, which are not 
fpecially guarded againd alienation by pofitive Ad of Parlia- 
ment. 

The amount of the Alnage duties is only known to the grantee, 
who carefully keeps the fecret. 

Op THE ADDITIONAL I^UtlES. 

After the Revolution the Hereditary Revenue being fo^ind i»- 
fufiicient to fupport the National Expence, an augmentation of 
Revenue becaime neceflary. On this occafion the Public Ac- 
counts were for the firft time called for by the Houfe of Com- 
nu>ns in order to afcertain the deficiency, and, as the motion 
expreflcd it, that " that it might be the better known what fup- 
plies were neceflary to be given." 

Accordingly, by the 4th of William and Mary, an additional 
Excife viras impofcd on all Beer and Strong Waters, and by the 
7th of King William an additional Cuilom was laid on Tobacco, 
and other imported commodities. In the fubfequent reigns thefe 
duties have been continued with fuch alterations and additions 
ss have been found expedient; in the year 1695 and 1697 a 
Poll Tax and Land Tax were impofed in Ireland, but have never 
firxe been revived. 

The prefent additional duties which arc fubjcdi to no dedu^- 
ons whatfoever, except for drawbacks, together with the Heredi- 
tary Revenue, make one aggre^te fund, out of which the Civil 
and Military eftablifhments. King's letters, Parliamentary grants, 
and all other public charges are paid. 

N. B. The Stamp Duties were impofed, and the Impreil Office 
eftabliftied, during the adminiftration of the Eari of Harcourt : 
by whom alfo was introduced the Tontine, upon terms very dif- 
advautageous. 

OF 
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0»THt APPROPRIATED DUTIES. 

Thcfc arc certain duties efpecially impropriated by Parliament 
at tiie tinte o£ gnmting Chemy and fubjeS to no other application 
than that for which they arc given. Of thcfc duties fcparatc 
and dtftind atcoonta are Mdcredto be kept, tnd fcparatc t^ceipts 
ire conftantly uken, when paid into the Tre^ury | firom whence 
thcv arc ifitted, without aty warrant of GdVetnaventy accordifij( 
to uie diredions of the festal ads of Pariiament which apprdpri- 
ate them. 

They now confift of the folkniring bran^^, v!2. 

ift. The Loan Duties. 

Mjr» Tht SMatLsa A»)»at>?aiAttD duties fot- th^ cticourige- 
ment of the Linen Manufadure, of Tillage and Inland Navigation , 
ef Proccftcmt Charter Schools, of the iJtgaii }<)avigation, and of 
the North Weft filhing. 

The LoA)) Dvtiif at« |frati|ed by Par&imeiit» for payment of 
the intcreil of the feveral Turns from time to time, lent and advanc- 
ed to die plibKc ; pUrfUaiit eithdr to the retblutiona of the Houfc of 
Commons or particular Ads of Parliament. The redundance, 
iftet- pttytnent of the latercft, goes towards the difcharge of the 
prmcipa! fiunfey in fuch tnanner as is prefcribed by the feveral 
Ads llxade from feffion to feffion, for continuing thefe duties. 

l^c preicnt loan duties confill of duties on Wine, Vinegar, 
Hops, £arthen> Lacquered and Japan ware, foreign filk ma-i 
nufadures, the Abfentec Tax, Coffee, Strong Waters, Cyder, 
four-wheel Maebineft, kC- fiind produce aboit ;^.50)0cx> per ann. 
It muft be allowed that the loan duties are never granted for more 
tkan two years, fo that if bv any accident the loan bill was to 
mifcAfry (a thing very poinble) the public creditors would rcr 
ffiain without any fecurity ; as Ho other part <tf the Revenue ts 
refponfible for the debt. 

Of the lesser APPROPRIATED DUTIES. 

Thcfc duties, although the Crown has no Intereft in them, are 
coUeded by the officers of the Crown, and for convenience are 
paid into the King's Treafury, from whence they arc iifucd to 
the orders and on the Receipts of the corporations or private 
perfons refpedively intereiled therein, according to the Ads of 
Parliament which dired the appropriations. 

The linen DUTIES 

Are certain fmall Duties on Foreign Linen, Callicoes, Coffee, 
Chocolate, untanncd Hydcs exported, together with ;f 10,000 

K e per 
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per ann. part of the Tea Duties, which in the whole amount to 
about/'i2,ocx) per ann, are appropriated to the Encouragement 
of the Linen Manu^cidufey under the< diro£tion of the Uben 
Board. 

The tillage DUTIES 

Are certaiif fmall Duties on Cards, Dice, Plate, Coaches, &:c, 
appropriated to the purpofe of encouraging Tillage and Inland 
Navigation, under the dijredlion of the Commiffioners of the 
Tillage A6t ; they were firfl granted in the beginning of the late 
King's reign, and were renewed for fevca years, in the year 1773, 
their amount is about ;^io,ooo per ann, ' 

PROTESTANT CHARTER-SCHOOLS. 

A Tax on the I^icences of Hawkers, and Pedlais^— which pro- 
duces about £ioco per ann. and is appropriated in aid cf the Fund 
ioT educating the Children of Papids in the Proteftant Religion. 

LAGAN NAVIGATION DUTIES 

Arc a fmall additional Excife on Beer, Ale and Spirits, avtt 
and above his Majelty's Duties, witliin a particular diflri^, the 
inhabitants of which are to reap the principal benefit from the 
Navigation of the River Lagan j they produce about jf 800 
jjci* muiujn. 

NORTH WEST FISHERY. 

a\ Duty of I/, per Barrel on all Foreign Herriqgs imported, 
\\iis laid' on in 177 1, to be applied by the Dublin Society, to the. 
r.ncouragemcnt of the North- weft Fifhcry ; the amount is near 

/.*2ooo jKr ann. 

N. E. Tlu: reader fhould never forget, tliat thefe feveral 

inourit*; are now annually fluduating. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 223* line 14^ for wot, read were. 

— — - 3669 line 13, for ufes tboi^ht JU^ read ufu It tbwgbifi. 

41 19 laft line but one, for efiabBflmg^ read aboB/kmg. 

And as there may be many other fuch like, which hate 
leaped obfervation, the Reader i^ requefted to corred them* 
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